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CHAPTER XXXII. 
ANTE-BELLUM POLITICS. 

By B. H. Goldsmith, Historian and Author. 


From 1844 to 1856 the State Elections in New Jersey were most vitally 
affected by the status of the Camden and Amboy Railroad. In their political 
sympathies and affiliations the directorate of the board of that corporation 
was allied to the Democratic party, and between that organization and the offi- 
cers of the company an intimate relation existed. The friends of the railroad 
supported the claim that the Camden and Amboy was a New Jersey railroad, 
whose stock was largely owned by Jerseymen, whose officers were Jerseymen, 
in short a corporation organized by and for the interests of the State. The 
railroad had been constructed at great expense, it had revolutionized methods 
of transportation, was quick to grasp any new and useful invention tending to 
increase speed, or provide for the safety and comfort of its passengers. The 
“anti-monopolists” contended the railroad had entered every field of political 
activity, had extended, if not practically introduced, the use of money in elec- 
tions, National, State and local, had distributed official positions among its 
favorites, creating a great “machine,” and by throttling competition had pre- 
vented possible corporations from reducing rates charged for conveying pas- 
sengers and freights. 


Elections Under the New Constitution—The State and National 
elections in the autumn of 1844 had resulted in the triumph of the Whigs. 
New Jersey had cast her seven electoral votes for Henry Clay, of Kentucky, 
and Theodore Frelinghuysen of New Jersey. For President, Clay’s majority 
in New Jersey was eight hundred and twenty-three. In this election the nom- 
ination of Theodore Frelinghuysen had stirred the people of the State. His 
unostentatious piety, his powers as an orator, his excellent judgment, had 
made him a conspicuous figure in State life. Serving as Attorney-General of 
New Jersey and as United States Senator, he had later become chancellor of 
the University of New York, and had been relied upon to sustain the Whig 
cause in the East, particularly as the Democratic administration had become 
unpopular. 

The first election for Governor under the new constitution resulted in 
the choice of Charles C. Stratton by a plurality of 1,358 over his Democratic 
opponent, John R. Thompson. The Whig platform embraced the doctrine of 
protection to American manufactures, a protest against the extension of slav- 
ery by means of the acquisition of foreign territory, although recognizing 
the compromise of the Federal Constitution, and unaltering opposition to the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad Company. Whig candidates who appeared 
against Charles C. Stratton were Joseph Porter, Jesse Richards, William P. 
Robeson, John C. Smallwood, and General Peter I. Stryker, while the oppo- 
nents of John R. Thompson were John Cassedy and Thomas G. Haight. 
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New Jersey in the War with Mexico—Two sons of New Jersey 
greatly distinguished themselves during the Mexican War. General Stephen 
Watts Kearny and Commodore Robert F. Stockton. The former, with a 
command of 1,800 men, largely composed of volunteers from the State of 
Missouri, marched across the alkali deserts to Santa Fe, New Mexico, which 
was occupied on August 18, 1846. Leaving Colonel Price in command of this 
town, General Kearny then moved onward to California with only one hun- 
dred dragoons and after a severe and almost fatal engagement with the Mex- 
ican forces at San Pasqual, reached San Diego. 

In this conquest of California another New Jerseyman was destined to 

play a most conspicuous part. Already the Pacific squadron of the United 
States Navy, under Commodore Sloat, had captured Monterey, California, 
and Commander Montgomery had seized San Francisco. But it was reserved 
for Commodore Robert F. Stockton, who had succeeded Commodore Sloat 
in command, to occupy Los Angeles, the capital of California. To pacify the 
country Commodore Stockton, in September, had penetrated the interior, and 
in his absence Los Angeles again fell into the hands of the Mexicans. Joining 
his force of five hundred men to that of General Kearny, who reached Cali- 
fornia in December, the battles of San Gabriel and the Mesa River were 
fought early in January, 1847. Thus the Pacific slope of the Spanish West 
became annexed to the United States, and six hundred thousand square 
miles of territory were added to the public domain. 
' Commodore Stockton was born at Princeton, August 20, 1795, a grand- 
son of Richard Stockton, one of the signers of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence. He had a distinguished career in the United States Navy, which he 
entered as a midshipman in 1811. He served in the War of 1812, became a 
captain in 1838 and resigned in 1850. Much of his service was spent in the 
Mediterranean and on the coast of Africa, where he made treaties with the 
African chiefs. He also founded the colony of Liberia, subjugated West 
Indian pirates, abolished flogging on United States naval ships, served as 
United States Senator from New Jersey during 1851-53, declined the offer of 
the secretaryship of the navy and died at Princeton, October 7, 1866. 

The declaration of war with Mexico aroused the military ardor of New 
Jersey. Although a generation had passed away since the State, in 1812, had 
responded to the call for volunteers, yet the continuous if not efficient organ- 
ization of the State Militia had sustained a martial spirit. The war itself was 
generally popular in New Jersey, and received the commendation of the press. 
Thus the commencement of the struggle found New Jersey ready to respond 
to any demand upon her resources that the Federal Government should make. 

Following an executive message to Congress, which was sent May 11, 
1846, President Polk, on May 13, approved an act “providing for the prosecu- 
tion of the existing war between the United States and Mexico.” Under the 
statute the President was authorized to make a call for volunteers not exceed- 
ing fifty-thousand men, “who may offer their services either as cavalry, artil- 
lery, infantry, or riflemen,” to serve for twelve months, while in addition the 
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sum of ten million dollars was appropriated from the National treasury for 
military expenses. 

Upon the volunteers fell the expenses of furnishing their own clothes, 
while the cavalrymen were required to provide horses and “horse equip- 
ments.” To Governor Charles C. Stratton, under date of May 19, came a 
requisition from the Secretary of War calling for one volunteer regiment of 
infantry frony New Jersey, the number of men in each company to be 
limited to sixty-four. Instantly Governor Stratton issued a proclamation 
“calling upon the organized uniform companies and other citizens of the 
State to enroll themselves” in a company of infantry (riflemen) and a regi- 
ment of infantry (riflemen), under which call “many companies of the militia 
of the State offered their services, but none were accepted at the time.” 

The opening of the year 1847 found the people of New Jersey heartily in 
favor of the war, judged at least by the attitude of the Legislature in the 
passage of two joint resolutions. On January 28 the Legislature, in a pre- 
amble to these joint resolutions, stated that General Taylor’s course “has been 
such as has commanded the admiration of his countrymen as well as to elicit 
praise from foreign nations, and we have seen with regret an attempt made to 
defame and detract from his hard earned reputation, gained by a life spent in 
the service of his country, in the War of 1812, in the swamps of Florida, and 
in the chapparals of Mexico.” Therefore, it was resolved “that the skill, abil- 
ity and indomitable bravery displayed in the Mexican War by General Zach- 
ary Taylor merit our warmest praise,” and that the thanks of the Legislature 
were due him as well as to the gallant men who fought upon the fields of 
Palo Alto, Resaca de la Palma, and Monterey. On February 19 the Governor 
was authorized to procure and present, in the name of the State of New Jer- 
sey, four swords to four officers from this State—Captain William R. Mont- 
gomery, and Lieutenants N. Beakes Rossell, Fowler Hamilton, and Samuel 
G. French, of the United States Army. 

A new military establishment was created on February 11, 1847, when 
Congress passed an act raising ten new regiments for the regular army. Under 
the law three companies were recruited for the roth Regiment, commanded 
by Colonel Robert E. Temple. Under a presidential call for troops New Jer- 
sey was required, in April, 1847, to furnish five companies of infantry, to be 
organized into a battalion and rendezvoused at Trenton. Each company was 
to consist of eighty privates between the ages of eighteen and forty-five, and 
Captain Minor Knowlton, of the 1st Artillery, United States Army, was des- 
ignated to muster in the volunteer force of New Jersey. Of the five com- 
panies but four were organized, nor was it until September 29, 1847, that the 
New Jersey troops left New York harbor on the ship “Senator” en route for 
Vera Cruz. Peace having been declared on July 4, 1848, the volunteers 
returned to Fort Hamilton on the 22d of that month and on August 3, 4 and 
5 were mustered out. Of the roth Regiment, Companies E, G, and H were 
raised in New Jersey, these, in May, 1847, being sent forward to Matamoras. 
Returning on the ship “Pharsalia” and the bark “General Taylor,” these com- 
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panies were mustered out late in August, 1848. In the organization of the 
New Jersey battalion infantry volunteers Dickinson Woodruff. was Lieuten- 
ant-Colonel, the First Lieutenant being Edwin Milford Bard and the Assistant 
Quartermaster Isaac W. Mickle. The Captain of Company A was Henry A. 
Naglee from May 17, 1847, to April 1, 1848, when he was succeeded by 
Assistant Quartermaster Isaac W. Mickle. Company B had for its Captains 
James Reynolds and Francis Harrison. The Captain of Company C was 
David McDowell and of Company D David Pierson. 

In the roth Regiment Infantry, United States Army, Company E had 
for its Captain Samuel Dickinson, while Joseph A. Yard was Captain of 
Company G. Otwing to the death of Captain Joshua W. Collet, by reason of a 
duel, Samuel R. Drummer was subsequently elected Captain of Company H. 

Of the New Jerseymen, officers in the United States Army and Navy 
during the war with Mexico, many attained great distinction and some served 
during the war for the preservation of the Union. Colonel Harvey Brown 
had been honored by brevet in the war against the Florida Indians, and was 
advanced in rank after the battle of Contreras and for “gallant conduct at the 
gate of Belen, City of Mexico.” Israel Carle Woodruff, James William Abert, 
Robert Stockton Williamson, William R. Palmer, and Augustus Canfield later 
gained laurels as topographical engineers. Major Lewis Golding Arnold was 
brevetted for gallantry at Contreras, Cherubusco and Chapultepec, as were 
Captain Samuel Gibbs French for his conduct at Monterey and Buena Vista 
and Colonel William Reading Montgomery at Palo Alto and Resaca de la 
Palma. To Nathan Beakes Rossell was given the position of Major by brevet 
for his gallantry at Molino del Rey, while James Wall Schureman was hon- 
ored with a First Lieutenancy for his services at Contreras and Cherubusco. 
After meritorious conduct at Chapultepec, George Clinton’ Westcott was 
brevetted Captain. 

But it was not until the year 1858 that New Jersey, as a State, gave to the 
veterans of the Mexican War a tardy recognition of their services. On March 
17 of that year, a decade having passed since the four companies of the New 
Jersey battalion sailed out of New York harbor, the official thanks of the 
citizens of New Jersey were tendered the officers, non-commissioned officers 
and privates, while the Governor was directed to issue commissions to sur- 
viving commissioned officers of the battalion in service at the termination of 
hostilities, conferring upon such officers a brevet rank of the next highest 
grade to that held by them respectively while in actual service during the war. 


A Democratic Victory—The election for Governor which occurred in 
1847 resulted in the choice of Daniel Haines, a Democrat, although the Whigs 
remained in control of the Senate and the House. Into the Whig State plat- 
form of that year no new “planks” of interest were introduced, except to 
charge that the Mexican War had been conducted by “politician officers 
who had never drilled a corporal’s guard.” Governor Haines succeeded 
in defeating his opponent, William Wright, by a plurality of 2,599. The 
other Whig candidates for the nomination were William P. Robeson and 
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John Runk. Following upon the heels of the State election came the presi- 
dential contest of 1848, when Zachary Taylor and Millard Fillmore, whom 
the Whigs had nominated for the presidency and vice-presidency, received 
the electoral votes of New Jersey. Taylor’s plurality: was 3,144. 

The gubernatorial election of 1850 threw the entire political machinery 
of New Jersey into the hands of the Democratic party. Since 1844 the Whigs 
had controlled Legislature,-while for the five years after 1850 the mastery 
of the Democratic party in the House and Senate was absolute. As a candi- 
date the Whigs nominated John Runk, of Hunterdon County, other candi- 
dates for the honor being Joseph Porter of Camden, Thomas Jones Yorke 
of Salem, William N. Wood of Morris, Martin J. Ryerson of Passaic, and 
George H. Brown of Somerset, with William A. Newell of Monmouth 
County, this being the first appearance of that distinguished Jerseyman as 
a candidate for Governor. The nominee of the Democrats was George F. 
Fort of Ocean County, who after five ballots defeated his rivals, John Cassedy 
of Hudson, Jonathan Pitney of Atlantic, John Summerhill, Jr. of Salem, 
Isaac G. Farlee of Hunterdon, and Henry A. Ford of Morris. The Whig 
platform was mainly devoted to a reaffirmance of the policy of protection 
for American industries, while the Democrats advocated popular education, 
equal taxation and general in place of special legislation. Governor Fort 
succeeded in defeating Mr. Runk with a then unprecedented majority of 
5,669. In 1852 the Democratic electoral vote of New Jersey was cast for 
Franklin Pierce for President and William R. King for Vice-President, de- 
feating General Winfield Scott, the Whig candidate. Pierce’s plurality in the 
State was 5,749. Hale, the “Free-soil” candidate for President, received but 
three hundred and fifty votes in New Jersey, his strength lying largely in 
New England, New York and Ohio. 

The reéstablishment of New Jersey in the Democratic column gave the 
Whigs but little hope for victory during the contest for the governorship in 
1853. The success of the Democrats had been so pronounced that no less 
than eighteen candidates appeared as contestants for the nomination, requir- 
ing six ballots before the choice of the convention fell upon Rodman M. Price. 
These candidates were E. R. V. Wright, Thomas W. Arrowsmith, William 
C. Alexander, Phineas B. Kennedy, Alexander Wurts, Henry Hilliard, John 
Huyler, John Cassedy, John W. Fennimore, John R. Slack, Littleton Kirk- 
patrick, George Sykes, S. D. Canfield, Dr. John R. Sickler, T. W. Mulford, 
Daniel Barcalow, and John R. Darcy. The Democrats had a popular candi- 
date and a popular platform, declaring their adherence to the “Monroe 
doctrine,’ favored the annexation of Cuba, general legislation, particularly 
that encouraging labor, the regulation of working hours for the young in 
factories, the extension of the rights of married women, the adoption of a 
wider plan for general education, and the construction of a railroad to the 
Pacific Ocean. The Whig convention had nominated Joel Haywood of Ocean 
County, other candidates being James S. Nevius of Middlesex, George H. 
Brown of Somerset, and William J. Shinn of Salem. Aside from agreement 
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with the Democrats as to the extension of the system of public education 
the Whig platform recommended internal improvements supported by the 
funds of the Federal Government. The most vital part of the document was 
an arraignment of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, stating that the claims 
of special privilege were inconsistent with a Republican form of Govern- 
ment, and closing a lengthy paragraph with a caustic attack upon corpora- 
tions and monopolies. Governor Price’s majority over Haywood was 3,782. 


Railroad Development in New Jersey—In spite of the frequent and 
continuous attacks made upon the Camden and Amboy Railroad and the 
special privileges enjoyed by it, numerous other charters were granted by the 
Legislature during the decade of 1846 to 1856. Similar charters were also 
granted to several canal companies. In 1849 the Central Railroad of New 
Jersey was chartered. Its seventy-five miles, from Jersey City to Phillips- 
burg, when completed, cost $20,077,208, or about $26,770 per mile. In 1851 
the Warren Railroad was chartered. Its sixteen miles, from Delaware to 
Changewater, cost over $3,000,000 or about $187,500 per mile. In the fol- 
lowing year, 1852, the Camden and Atlantic Railroad received a charter for 
a line of fifty-nine miles from Cooper’s Point, Camden, to Atlantic City, 
this line costing almost $2,000,000 or about $34,000 per mile. The West 
Jersey Railroad, from Camden to Cape May City, with eighty-one miles, was 
chartered in 1853 and cost about $2,000,000 or almost $25,000 per mile. The 
year 1854 saw the completion of the Camden and Atlantic Railroad, chartered 
in 1852, and also brought a charter to the Raritan & Delaware Bay Railroad, 
while the much attacked but powerful Camden and Amboy Railroad re- 
ceived an extension of its charter to 1888. The Union Canal Company, in 
1856, came in existence through a charter from the Legislature. 

Between 1844 and 1857 three counties were organized, Camden in 1844, 
Ocean in 1850, and Union in 1857, the last named having the distinction of 
being the last county to be organized in the State. 


War Clouds Grow Darker—The year 1856 was momentous, not only 
in the history of the nation, but of the State. Disorganization was in the 
air; some predicted the dissolution of constituted government. The election 
of Pierce and King in 1852 had but postponed the evil day, while the 
struggle for Kansas and the success of the pro-slavery men in establishing 
their policy on the “virgin soil” had aroused the North. Men turned toward 
safety, yet knew not where to go. In New Jersey, as elsewhere, both Whigs 
and Democrats had temporized; both feared the fearful consequences of 
precipitating the conflict. As a political organization the Whigs were practical- 
ly extinct. The end had come quickly, and had not been prolonged as in the 
death of Federalism. The “Compromise” of 1850, the deaths of Webster 
and Clay in 1852, the execution of the “fugitive slave law,” the passage of 
the “Kansas-Nebraska” bill, had tended to weaken and finally destroy the 
party. The Democratic party, meanwhile, not only in New Jersey, but 
throughout the eastern portion of the United States, had become strong, 
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but unwieldy. It had assimilated most of the large body of immigrants. In 
the North the foreign element had already arisen to a degree of power in 
the councils of the party, and by enterprise and special aptitude had obtained 
partial control of the industrial situation. To the “old line Whigs,” this new 
blood, assertive and energetic, was obnoxious. The specious plea was made 
that the nation’s “institutions, liberties, and system of government were at 
the mercy of men from the monarchical countries of Europe.’ There was 
thus no apparent haven of refuge for the Whigs. 


Beginnings of the Republican Party—In 1854, in the then distant 
State of Wisconsin, had been born a new party, which, having taken a part 
of the old name of its logical opponent, had swept eastward, and in two short 
years, by the use of “fusion” methods, had absorbed ‘“Freesoilers,” anti- 
Nebraska Democrats, Whigs, Abolitionists, and Native Americans. Thus 
it was that the Republican party entered the national contest. 

In the month of June, 1856, upon the fifth, there had assembled in 
Trenton men of varying shades of belief, called, as its platform said, not as 
a mere party, but to represent “the great body of the patriotic, enlightened, 
and conservative people of New Jersey opposed to the present State and 
Federal administration.” Of this new party, still without a name, but known 
as the “Opposition party,” the chairman was William Lewis Dayton, who, 
as an “old line Whig,” associate justice of the Supreme Court, United 
States Senator from New Jersey, a friend of the protective tariff, and opposed 
to slavery, had become a conspicuous figure in New Jersey politics. The 
State platform of the “Opposition” party, which was immediately identified 
with the Republican movement, was devoted to national issues. In general 
terms it charged the Democrats with improvidence and recklessness, that the 
Federal administration had violated the “Missouri Compromise,’ and had 
permitted “outrages” in Kansas. For the gubernatorial honors there were 
several candidates: Beach Vanderpool of Essex, Joseph Franklin of Glou- 
cester, William Parry of Burlington, Ephraim Marsh of Morris, Dudley S. 
Gregory of Hudson, Charles S. Olden of Mercer, and David Ryerson of 
Sussex County. But the choice of the convention fell upon William A. 
Newell of Monmouth County. 

The new Republican party in New Jersey embraced many of the Whigs, 
led by such men as Frederick T. Frelinghuysen and Abraham O. Zabriskie, 
while a conspicuous figure in the convention was John H. Jones of Camden, 
a recognized leader of the Native American or “Know Nothing” movement, 
a political organization so-called because its members, when asked about 
the organization and its secret ritualistic work, knew nothing of the existence 
of such a body. The Native American movement, whose support John H. 
Jones pledged to the Republican party in New Jersey, had arisen in Louisiana 
during 1841, and after a degree of success, incidentally electing a member 
of the House of Assembly in New Jersey during 1845, had declined in 
influence. In 1852 the movement again appeared in New York City, the 
entrance point into the United States of the mass of immigrants, and as a 
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secret society, with grips, signs, and passwords, in two years won in the 
elections in Massachusetts, New York, and Delaware. Southern Whigs also 
joined the party. 

In New Jersey, during the session of 1855, the Know Nothings succeeded 
in securing a senator and six members of Assembly, in 1856 four senators 
and fifteen members of Assembly, in 1857 three senators, but no members 
of the lower house, and after that year disappeared from State politics, its 
principles, in part or in whole, being later advocated by a number of secret 
societies having extensive membership. Upon June 17, 1856, shortly after 
the assembling of the “Opposition” party of New Jersey, the Republicans 
met in Philadelphia and named as their vice-presidential candidate, William 
L. Dayton, chairman of the Trenton convention. With him was nominated 
John C. Fremont as the party’s candidate for President. 

Before the Democratic State convention of 1856 there were five candi- 
dates for the gubernatorial nomination. Three, William C. Alexander, Joseph 
C. Potts, and Charles Skelton, were from Mercer County, while John W. 
Fennimore was from Burlington and E. V. R. Wright from Hudson County. 
The choice of the convention was William C. Alexander. The Democratic 
platform represented the somewhat uncertain attitude of the northern mem- 
bers of that party concerning the entire question of slavery. While aboli- 
tionism was condemned the party did not advocate slavery, holding that it 
was the duty of New Jersey to avoid any course whereby it would appear 
to legislate for other States. Both the Kansas “outrages” and “extremists,” 
either in the North or in the South, were condemned, while the Republicans 
were arraigned for their violent assaults upon Southerners. An invitation 
was extended to all “Old Line Clay and Webster Whigs” to affiliate with 
the Democratic party, which pledged itself to encourage agriculture, pro- 
mote manufactures and the mechanical sciences, stimulate industry, and 
advance the cause of general education. The result of the national election 
gave James Buchanan and John C. Breckinridge, the Democratic nominees 
for President and Vice-President, a plurality in New Jersey of 18,605. Not 
even the name of Dayton could secure more than twenty-eight thousand votes 
in the State of his birth, while Fillmore, the nominee of the American party 
or “straight out’? Whigs, had twenty-four thousand. 

By the coalition of the Republicans and the American party Dr. William 
A. Newell was elected Governor over his Democratic opponent by a majority 
of 2,557. He was the first. Republican Governor of the State. 


Last Election Before the War—But one gubernatorial election 
remained ere the country was plunged into the horrors of civil war. The 
year 1859 found the Democratic party in control of the House of Assembly 
and the Senate, although their tenure was by bare majorities. 

The Republican party had in the meantime effected a more perfect 
organization, and in its State convention of 1859 had a plethora of candi- 
dates. Charles S. Olden was nominated by Bergen, Mercer, Ocean, and 
Hunterdon Counties; Joseph Porter by Camden; Andrew K. Hay by Camden, 
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Ocean, and Warren; William K. McDonald by Essex; D. S. Gregory by 
Hudson; Ephraim Marsh by Hudson, Morris, and Warren; Edward Y. 
Rogers by Middlesex and Union; and J. W. Allen by Burlington County. 
The party platform was devoted to opposition to the federal administration, 
the support of a protective tariff, and a declaration against a revival of the 
African slave trade. As early as March of that year the Trenton “State 
Gazette” had declared the policy of the party would be opposition of “Nigger 
Driving Buchananism,” “Loco Foco Extravagance,” “Slavery Dictation and 
Slavery Extension,” “Ballot Box Stuffing,” “King Cotton,’ and the kind of 
tariff that makes “Mud Sills” of men, and favoring “Protection to American 
Industry.” The policy delineated opposed filibustering and the taking of 
fees from debtors to be given an “Aristocratic Chancellor” that he might 
enjoy a salary of five thousand dollars per year, while government by the 
court of chancery and the forcible retention of State offices was also con- 
demned. Charles S. Olden was nominated. 

The Democrats, after five ballots scattered among seven candidates, 
selected Edwin V. R. Wright as their nominee for Governor. The platform 
declared against the revival of the slave trade, called for a union among 
the members of the party who had divided upon the question of the “Lecomp- 
ton Constitution,” and in general terms demanded equality among citizens. 
The remaining candidates were Thomas H. Herring, Alexander Wurts, 
Charles Skelton, Joseph C. Potts, George Sykes, Charles Sitgraves, and 
Peter D. Vroom. 

The contest gave Charles S. Olden a majority of 1,601 in a total vote 
of 105,029, while the Legislature elected comprised a Democratic Senate, 
and a House of Assembly, in which there were thirty Democrats, twenty- 
eight Republicans, and two “Americans.” 





N. J.—48 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 
FROM PEACE TO WAR. 


The result of the National election known, the people of the North, 
irrespective of party, turned their anxious attention to the progress of events 
in the South. There was reason enough, surely, for thoughtful consideration. 
Were the threats of secession that had been made during the campaign merely 
campaign talk? Or did real danger actually threaten the existence of the 
Union? Would secession, if attempted, be confined to a State or two? Would 
it be restricted to Southern States? Would it effect any radical change or 
changes in the Federal Constitution, or in party alignments? Should any 
States secede, was the Federal Government to force them back into the Union? 
With such problems before them men watched with deepest interest, in the 
succeeding months, the progress of events in the South. 

In South Carolina, the Legislature, which met on November 5 to choose 
presidential electors, continued in session until the news of Lincoln’s election 
had caused a storm of disunion enthusiasm to sweep over the State. The 
Legislature thereupon called for the election, by popular vote, on December 6, 
of delegates to a State convention. The convention met on December 17, 
and on December 20 solemnly passed an ordinance of secession.1 

Meantime, in New Jersey, as the gravity of the situation became more 
apparent, various propositions looking to a peaceful settlement were offered. 
The Newark Journal? early expressed the views of the Breckenridge Demo- 
crats, in an editorial headed “The Union Already Dissolved—Can it be Re- 
united?’ This editorial charged that the Union had been “broken by these 
negro philanthropists and office-seekers, who have nullified the Federal Con- 
stitution by the most obnoxious and overt acts’; the Union, it held, might 
be restored only by granting the slave-holders’ demands. 

The leaders of the Democracy in New Jersey conceived the idea of a 
State convention which should express the opinions of the conservative 
element in the State. The call invited “all national men in favor of Constitu- 
tional Union measures” to assemble in mass convention at twelve o’clock, 
December 11, in Trenton, at the State House, “to consider the condition 
of national affairs, and to concert such measures as may be advisable under 
the present crisis of our Republic.” It was signed, for the Breckinridge and 
Lane element, by Edwin A. Stevens, John S. Darcy, David Naar, Benjamin 
Williamson, William C. Alexander, William Wright; for the Douglas and 
Johnson element, by Rodman M. Price, Joel Parker, Theodore Runyon, 
William Cook, Robert J. Chandler; for the Bell and Everett elements, by 
Joseph F. Randolph, Fred Betts, James Bishop, Charles D. Deschler, Peter S. 
Duryea, Samuel J. Bayard, and Commodore Robert F. Stockton. 


1 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. III, pp. 114-25, 197-206. 
2 November 27, 1860. 
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Examination of the call for the convention and of the signatures ap- 
pended thereto shows that it was essentially the continuation of the Fusion 
movement begun with the conventions of July 25, and that it also had a 
party motive behind it, the reorganization of the Democratic party for the 
coming session of the Legislature. No Republicans sponsored the call. A 
committee of seven to prepare an address and resolutions was appointed, a 
majority of whose members had been Constitutional Union men. The com- 
mittee consisted of Commodore Robert F. Stockton, Joseph F. Randolph, 
A. R. Speer, C. D. Deschler, S. J. Bayard, Rodman M. Price, and David Naar. 

In the course of his remarks Commodore Stockton was reported by the 
Newark Journal on the following day as having voiced his opinion upon the 
issue of the day. “Accord to the South all the rights of property guaranteed 
by the Constitution and the laws and the decision of the Supreme Court in 
pursuance thereof. Let the nullifying personal liberty bills of the Northern 
States be repealed. All this the South has under the Constitution a clear 
right to demand.” “Something must be done. What has been done must 
be undone.” “New Jersey should supplicate the North to yield; and appeal 
to the South to wait.” “If the North would do what is right, the difficulty 
would be brought to a happy conclusion”. And with respect to the negro, he 
said in effect that the African race was not worth fighting over or for, slaves 
were being benefited by slavery and Christianity, were undergoing an ap- 
prenticeship; God meant that they should be returned home through the 
instrumentalities of the American Colonization Society; negroes were the 
most cowardly, most brutal, the most abandoned of God’s creations. Mr. 
James Brooks, of New York, said that he came “to report the doings of 
the only state of the North which had exhibited its nationality, its patriotism 
and its freedom from sectionalism.” A committee was appointed to confer 
with the other States upon the present state of National affairs. 

The committee presented an address and resolutions. The former 
reviewed the prominent part New Jersey had played in the formation of the 
Constitution of the United States, and declared that the State had faith- 
fully abided by the compacts and agreements she then consented to; that the 
Constitution was the result of concession and compromise; that New Jersey 
was still willing to make any proper concession which wisdom and patriotism 
might require ; that 


it is evidently proper that New Jersey should interpose, and by her 
conservative voice invite her sister States, as well as extremists of 
all parties and sections, to pause and deliberate, and consent to make 
one more patriotic effort in the preservation of the Union. . . . 


Two of the resolutions may well be quoted in full: 


Resolved, That the cause of the present portentous crisis is the 
actual and threatened interference on the part of the Northern agi- 





3 The Resolutions are printed in Annual Cyclopaedia, 1861, p. 514, and True 
American, December 12, 1860. 
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tators with the rights and property of the people of fifteen States of 
this Union. 

Resolved, That we see no remedy for this deplorable state of 
public affairs unless the North, in the most prompt and explicit man- 
ner, shall avow its determination to remove all political agitation for 
the abolition of slavery; shall repeal all acts designed to nullify or 
embarrass the faithful execution of the Fugitive Slave Law; shall 
consent to the citizen of the South enjoying the services of his 
domestic while temporarily sojourning here on business or pleasure ; 
and shall accord to the South all the rights of property guaranteed 
by the Constitution and the laws, and the decisions of the Supreme 
Court in pursuance thereof. 


Other resolutions followed, the most important being that which ap- 
pointed five members of the convention to confer with other States and urge 
the necessity of the measures suggested. 

The address was adopted, though not with the unanimous approval 
accorded to the resolutions, probably because it was considered to yield too 
many of the contentions of the South. It is well to note that neither in the 
address nor in the resolutions is there any recognition, or even mention, of 
the right of secession. The entire blame was placed on the North. A resolu- 
tion offered by Oliver S. Halstead, Jr., a Republican, declaring that the 
North and the South had each committed wrong against the other, caused 
great disturbance, but was finally adopted. 

Commodore Stockton, in a letter which was quoted in the “Annual 
Cyclopedia,” Vol. I, p. 514, wrote thus after the convention: “If the South 
will only give us time, we will bring the North in entire and honorable fra- 
ternity with the South. We will save the Union if they will postpone action 
until spring. I have no doubt that the sentiment of the North will be prac- 
tically in accord with our address”. Commodore Stockton unquestionably 
was not alone in his views upon the situation. It is probable that he was 
influenced by his intimate knowledge of Southern conditions, Southern life 
and Southern thought, since he had married the daughter of one of South 
Carolina’s wealthiest planters. But there were other influences as well that 
were local in character, that influenced Stockton as well as other Jerseymen. 
The railroad interests of the Stockton family and others had no desire to 
see any interruption of the through traffic and trade between the South 
and New York and New England. Nor had the manufacturing interests in 
the Northeastern counties a desire to see any disturbance of their Southern 
markets. For generations the bulk of the carriages, saddlery, harness, and 
clothing manufactured in Newark had found its way to markets south of 
the Mason and Dixon line. Such social and economic interests had afforded 
many prosperous and prominent Jerseymen opportunities to obtain a knowl- 
edge of the Southern point of view upon the questions at issue and an 
understanding of the real seriousness of the crisis that South Carolina had 
again precipitated. 
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As reports from the South after the November elections showed that 
the “‘fire-eaters” of that section were not satisfied with its results, opinion 
in the North developed along three distinct lines. Before the seriousness of 
the situation was fully appreciated, many maintained that, since the election 
had been held and the result had been obtained in a constitutional manner, 
the South was bound to submit to it. By December, a second opinion, pro- 
mulgated by Horace Greeley, in the New York Tribune, obtained a wide but 
temporary following. He was willing to recognize the right of secession 
and to allow the Southern States to depart in peace. Finally, there were 
many who believed that the controversy might be settled, as in 1820 and in 
1850, by a compromise between the two sections. 

Congress assembled cn December 3, and proceeded to debate the existing 
political crisis and to consider various schemes of compromise. The most 
important was that containing the constitutional amendments offered by 
United States Senator Crittenden, of Kentucky. The vital article of these 
amendments was that which proposed that slavery should be prohibited in 
all the territory of the United States now held, or hereafter acquired, situate 
north of latitude 36° 30’... . . In all the territory South of said line of lati- 
tude . . . . slavery is hereby recognized as existing; and shall not be inter- 
fered with by Congress, but shall be protected as property by all the depart- 
ments of the territorial government during its continuance. It was further 
provided that States should be admitted from the territory north or south of 
latitude 36° 30’ with or without slavery, as their constitutions might provide.4 

The United States Senate appointed a committee of thirteen to con- 
sider the grievances existing between the two sections, and, if possible, to 
suggest a remedy. The House provided a committee of thirty-three, one 
representative from each State, for the same purpose. 

In New Jersey, the situation was recognized as critical, even during the 
campaign ; at that time one of the leading arguments against the election of 
Lincoln was the danger of secession. With the assembling of Congress and 
the opening of the debate there, the press of the State began to discuss the 
question editorially, in addition to printing dispatches from the South. The 
political position of New Jersey was peculiar. The parties in the State were 
about equally divided in numbers. New Jersey was the only distinctly North- 
ern State that had cast electoral votes against Lincoln. The Democratic 
party, having featured compromise in the campaign, was now urging it again. 
The position in which the victorious Republicans in New Jersey found them- 
selves was, to say the least, interesting. The “Opposition”, after the elec- 
tion of Lincoln may be fairly referred to as Republicans, a majority of whom 
were conservative, a few radical. 

The idea that the South might be allowed to depart in peaceable seces- 
sion—the Greeley idea—was early taken up and endorsed, editorially, by the 
Newark Advertiser,> under the caption, “Let Her Depart in Peace”: 


4 Crittenden’s Resolutions are printed in full in Rhodes, Vol. III, p. 150. 
5 December 6, 1860. Cf. also Rhodes, Vol. III, pp. 140-42, 
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What if the States shall be separated? We now regard it, 
indeed, as a misfortune, beyond all ordinary conception, but should 
it occur, we are willing to believe that a wisdom greater than our 
own may overrule the event for the future welfare of the whole 
country. 


On the other hand, the more radical Republican newspaper, the Newark 
Mercury, declared a little later,* in a series of editorials, that the Republicans 
would stand by their principles, and would yield nothing to the threats of 
the secessionists. These statements were undoubtedly inspired by the action 
of the “Opposition” State executive committee, which met at Trenton on 
December 20. H. N. Congar, J. T. Sherman, and Thomas H. Dudley were 
members of this committee. Richard S. Field was the State chairman. The 
resolutions it adopted were finally published by the Newark Advertiser a week 
later. They were to the effect that the Republicans of the State were deter- 
mined to maintain the federal constitution and the Union, and that they were 
decidedly opposed to any alteration of the one or any dissolution of the 
other ; that they were prepared to abide by all the compromises of the con- 
stitution and by all laws passed in pursuance thereof; that it was their 
desire to preserve in the future, as in the past, the kindest relations with 
their Southern brethren. Yet the resolutions, which were addressed to the 
Republican Representatives in Congress from New Jersey, distinctly declared 
that they stood by the Chicago platform and could not become the propa- 
gandists of slavery. 

With the adoption of such principles, which were, beyond question, 
absolutely opposed to any extension of privileges to slavery in the territories, 
the “Opposition” party of New Jersey declared itself unfavorable to any 
schemes of compromise which could be acceptable to the South. The editorial 
position of the Newark Mercury gained greater significance through the publi- 
cation of these resolutions of the “Opposition” State executive committee, 
and may be regarded as voicing the Republican attitude on secession and 
compromise. Considered in connection with the stand taken by the Demo- 
cratic factions in the resolutions of December 11, 1860, the action of the 
“Opposition” State executive committee shows that the committee accepted 
the challenge of the Democrats. The debate thus started was to be continued 
in the legislature throughout the approaching session. 

In the Legislature, which assembled on January 8, 1861, at Trenton, the 
Assembly was believed to be controlled by the Constitutional Union (Ameri- 
can) members, and the Senate by the Republicans, by one vote. When it came 
to organizing the Assembly, the Americans, as had been expected, voted 
with the Democrats, and elected Frederick H. Teese, of Essex County, 
Speaker. The Republicans in caucus agreed upon William F. Brown, of 
Ocean County, for President of the Senate. However, when it came to a 


6 December 21-24, 1860. South Carolina seceded on December 20. The United 
States Senate Committee of thirteen was appointed on the same day; cf. Rhodes, Vol. ITI, 
PP. 155 ff. 
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vote, Senator Norcross, of Burlington County, though he had attended the 
“Opposition” caucus, voted with the Democrats, who thereby elected Edmund 
Perry, of Hunterdon County, President. The normal Democratic party of 
caucus strength in the Senate was thenceforth to be 11 votes. Senator Nor- 
cross’ brother-in-law, J. S. Sleeper, was now elected by the Democrats Secre- 
tary of the Senate. Norcross’ action caused great excitement; in Trenton 
he was burned in effigy that night, and the Republican caucus read him out 
of the party. Senator Norcross and the True American both defended his 
course by declaring that he had never been a Republican; that, in fact, the 
Republican party, as such, had never had any organization in the State of 
New Jersey; at any rate it had had no organization in West Jersey, what- 
ever might be the case at the moment in East Jersey. Senator Norcross 
added that he was a member of the “Opposition” party in New Jersey, an old 
Henry Clay Whig, with American, not Republican, proclivites; the “Oppo- 
sition” party was composed of Whigs, Americans, and moderate Republi- 
cans. He had, in fact, been elected to the Senate, in 1858, by the “Opposi- 
tion’ party. 

After the organization of the two houses was thus completed, Governor 
Olden’s annual message’ was received, and so much of it as related to slavery 
and national affairs was referred to a Special Joint Committee on National 
Affairs. Governor Olden was naturally a conservative. His message reviewed 
the steps by which the existing crisis had developed. He began by stating the 
reasons advanced for secession, first, that the non-slaveholding states had not 
recognized, been bound by, or obeyed the supreme law of the land—the Con- 
stitution, and the laws made under it—and, second, that the citizens of 
slave States are by others denied equal rights in the territories. In thus 
stating the justifications urged for secession Governor Olden undoubtedly 
had in mind the resolutions adopted by the convention held on December 11, 
1860, at Trenton. 

In answer, he declared the first not a fair charge against New Jersey; 
she had not sinned as charged. The second, he maintained, was a question 
belonging to the general government. He believed that the Southerners had 
done and said much that was unwise and uncalled for; yet, while admitting the 
sincerity of the radicals of the North, he thought they could with advantage 
devote their energies to reform in their own States. Upon the question of a 
Peace Conference’ he recommended that, if Congress should be unable to 
harmonize its views, the New Jersey Legislature should without delay adopt 
resolutions inviting all the States to appoint delegates, in such manner as 
could be most speedily and satisfactorily done, who should meet and en- 
deavor to agree upon terms by which the Union might be saved. He con- 
tinued thus: 


7 The message is in Assembly Journal, Appendix, 1861, pp. 5-19; Newark Mercury, 
State Gazette, and True American, January 11, 1861; Newark Advertiser, January 9, 1861. 
x a Cf. Rhodes, Vol. III, pp. 284, 290, 201, 305-08, 312, for a discussion of the Peace 
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We cannot believe it possible that such a convention would fail 
to agree on terms acceptable to a majority in all sections of the coun- 
try and these terms could be presented to Congress as the united 
wish of the people of the States. 


He prefaced these suggestions with a statement that New Jersey was 
perhaps not called upon to do more than to express her views. “The people 
of this State, beyond all question, stand as a unit in favor of the Union, and 
are prepared to defend it, and to make all reasonable and proper conces- 
sions to insure its perpetuity”. That he was prepared to sustain the Union 
against secession is clear from his statement that Southern radicals, “who 
deem a Constitutional election of a President sufficient cause for dissolving 
the Union, do not desire to remain in it.” His views received hearty ap- 
proval from the True American. 

It is clear, therefore, that Governor Olden was willing to make con- 
cessions for expediency, while he held tenaciously to conservative Republi- 
can principles. He was not yet willing to take the position of the more 
radical Republican members of the Legislature—that compromises must prove 
futile—nor was he willing to admit the right of secession. His was a middle 
of the road course. At this time such a course was supported, probably, by 
a majority of the members of all the political parties in the State. Among 
the Democrats there were some, like W. C. Alexander and Rodman M. 
Price, who were willing to admit the right of secession. Alexander, who 
had been Governor Olden’s opponent in the gubernatorial contest of 1859, 
and had been supported by the New Jersey Democrats for the nomination 
for the vice-presidency in 1860, wrote as follows to A. Alexander Little, of 
Fredericksburg, Virginia, on January 16, 1861: “If you cannot find protec- 
tion for your rights and property within the Union, I admit ex animo, that 
it is your right and duty to seek it beyond its pale.”® 

On January 18, Mr. Swayze, of the Special Joint Committee on National 
Affairs, reported to the Senate resolutions, framed by the Democratic ma- 
jority of the committee, on the Governor’s message. The resolutions were 
presently recommitted to the committee. They were reported again on 
January 22, and were ordered to a second reading; it was also directed that 
they should be printed in connection with the Crittenden amendments. On 
January 24 they came up for a second reading. The resolutions declared the 
Union not a mere compact or league and insisted that in the Constitution the 
spirit of compromise was fundamental; approved Crittenden’s efforts, and 
his suggested amendments to the Constitution; and appointed Charles S. 
Olden, Peter D. Vroom, Robert F. Stockton, Benjamin Williamson, Joseph 
F. Randolph, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, Rodman M. Price, William C. 
Alexander, and Thomas J. Stryker delegates to the Peace Conference, to be 
held on February 4, at Washington. 


9 See Newark Journal, June 13, 1864. 
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The resolutions ran as follows :1° 


1. Be it resolved by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, That it is the duty of every good citizen, in all 
suitable and proper ways, to stand by and sustain the Union of the 
States as transmitted to us by our fathers. 

2. And be it resolved, That the government of the United States 
is a national government, and the Union it was designed to perfect is 
not a mere compact or league; and that the Constitution was adopted 
in a spirit of mutual compromise and concession by the people of the 
United States, and can only be preserved by the constant recognition 
of that spirit. 

3. And be it resolved, That however undoubted may be the right 
of the general government to maintain its authority and enforce its 
laws over all parts of the country, it is equally certain that forbear- 
ance and compromise are indispensable at this crisis to the perpetuity 
of the Union, and that it is the dictate of reason, wisdom, and patriot- 
ism peacefully to adjust whatever differences exist between the dif- 
ferent sections of our country. 

4. And be it resolved, That the resolutions and propositions sub- 
mitted to the Senate of the United States by the Honorable John J. 
Crittenden, of Kentucky, for the compromise of the question in dis- 
pute between the people of the northern and of the southern states, or 
‘any other constitutional method of settling the slave question per- 
manently will be acceptable to the people of the State of New Jer- 
sey, and the Senators and Representatives in Congress from New 
Jersey be requested and earnestly urged to support these resolutions. 


Other resolutions requested Congress to call a convention of the States 
to propose amendments to the Constitution; urged the States to repeal all 
obnoxious laws; named the commissioners; specified the time and place of 
the convention; and directed that the resolutions be sent to the President 
of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of Representatives, and to the 
Governors of the States. 

The Republicans tried to amend the resolutions, so that they should 
disapprove the Crittenden amendments, but were unsuccessful. Finally, a 
minority report, signed by Senator Quinby, and Messrs. Wheeler and Dob- 
bins, of the Assembly, ail Republicans, was offered as a substitute. It con- 
sidered the Crittenden propositions “as a demand that the extreme opinions 
of the South should be incorporated in the Constitution.” The signers of 
this report declared that they could make no concession or compromise with 
traitors levying war against the government, but were willing to establish 
a policy on the basis of the following propositions: I. No further inter- 
ference with the peculiar systems of labor or domestic institutions of the 
States ; II. Prompt repression of all armed invasions of any State or territory ; 


10 See Joint Resolutions, No. 1, Acts of New Jersey, 1861, pp. 539-541; Annual 
Cyclopaedia, 1861, p. 515. For the debates see Assembly Journal, 1861, pp. 170-200; 
Senate Journal, 1861, pp. 97-101. 
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III. Faithful execution of Federal fugitive slave acts, and repeal of State 
Legislation interfering with them; IV. Formation of State of New Mexico 
on the lines of the Missouri Compromise. They also offered a resolution to 
the effect that “the government is not a mere compact or league; and that 
the Constitution contains all necessary powers for the maintenance of its 
authority.” 

The minority report was rejected by the Senate, by a vote of 7 to 10, 
on January 24; Senator Norcross voted for it. The resolutions of the major- 
ity report were then ordered engrossed and to have a third reading. Under 
a suspension of the rules they were brought up for a final vote later in the 
day and were passed by a party vote of 11 to 6. Messrs. Buckley, Cook, 
Morris, Pierson, Quinby, and Reeve voted against them. In the Assembly 
the Senate joint resolutions were taken up first on Friday, January 25, in 
the morning. The debate continued all day; all efforts to postpone action 
and to adjourn failed. Amendments offered by the Republicans were voted 
down. Under a suspension of the rules, the resolutions had their second 
and third readings and were rushed to a final vote the same day. They were 
passed on the final vote by 31 to 11. In this vote appeared the full strength 
of the Democratic caucus. Governor Olden approved the resolutions on 
January 29, 1861. The reason for this haste was that the date set for the 
assembling of the Peace Conference, February 4, was now not far distant. 
United States Senator Ten Eyck, who had been elected in 1859, by the Op- 
position, in transmitting these resolutions to the United States Senate, re- 
fused to endorse them, on the ground that his State was demanding uncon- 
stitutional action! 

The Republican minority in the Legislature had steadily opposed the 
resolutions and the plans for the Peace Conference. Throughout the debate 
no Republican had favored the Crittenden amendments. But on the question 
of the final passage of the resolutions in the Assembly many had failed to 
register their votes. That this was a political mistake they quickly realized, 
and on the next day they all tried to have their votes registered. Although 
they were defeated in the Legislature, and although Governor Olden sup- 
ported the Crittenden compromise measures, the Republicans carried their 
opposition a step farther. A party caucus was held on January 29, as a result 
of which a pamphlet, containing the minority report and resolutions on the 
Crittenden compromise, signed by all the Republican members of the Legis- 
lature, was issued. A committee to present their views to Congress was 
also appointed. 

During the debate upon the joint resolutions it was urged by some that 
the questions at issue should be referred to the people of the State, to deter- 
mine at once, by a test vote, the sense of the people, instead of waiting for 
the Federal Government to act on Crittenden’s suggestion. Governor Olden 
was supposed to favor the submission to the people of proposals similar to 
those known as the Crittenden Compromise. 
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Meantime, events in the South had been moving rapidly. By February 
4, six States, South Carolina on December 20, Mississippi on January 9, 
Florida on January 10, Alabama on January 11, Georgia on January 19, 
and then Louisiana, had passed ordinances of secession and had taken 
steps toward the formation of the Confederate States of America. On Febru- 
ary I, a convention, consisting of delegates from these States, held at Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, adopted a provisional Constitution for “the Confederate 
States of America’, chose Jefferson Davis, of Mississippi, as President, and 
Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, as Vice-President. The other slave 
States were invited to join the new confederation. 

In the North the efforts for compromise of the questions at issue came 
to naught. The Republican party could not forego its opposition to the 
extension of slavery into the territories, since upon that issue the party had 
been founded. Nor did the South think it could well yield. The situation 
did not permit compromise. By such obstacles were the Committee of Thirty- 
Three, the Committee of Thirteen, appointed by the two branches of Con- 
gress, and the Peace Conference confronted. The people of the country as 
a whole undoubtedly desired peace and some compromise. But the leaders 
and determined minorities on both sides would not yield. 

On his journey from his home in Springfield, Illinois, to Washington, 
for his inauguration on March 4, 1861, Abraham Lincoln passed through 
the State of New Jersey. After a visit in New York City, Mr. and Mrs. 
Lincoln started on the morning of February 21 for Philadelphia, in a special 
train over the Camden and Amboy Railroad. In Jersey City the President- 
elect was officially welcomed to the State by Attorney-General William L. 
Dayton. In Newark preparations had been made to give him a rousing 
welcome. 

Mayor Moses Bigelow, introduced by Judge Cleaver, chairman of the 
local reception committee, in a brief speech welcomed Mr. Lincoln to 
Newark. Mr. Lincoln replied. A procession was formed, led by the official 
carriage in which were Mr. Lincoln, Mr. Dayton, Mayor Bigelow, and 
Judge Cleaver, chairman of the local committee of arrangements. Prominent 
citizens filled the more than twenty carriages which completed the proces- 
sion, which proceeded down Broad Street. Crowds lined both sides of 
Broad Street, cheering and shouting encouragement to the city’s guest, who 
was so soon to enter upon such tremendous tasks. 

After this brief stop-over of less than one hour the special train con- 
sisting of engine and two cars conveyed the official party to Trenton. There 
again Mr. Lincoln was officially received, and went to the State House where 
he briefly addressed the members of the State Legislature, which was then 
in session in the Assembly chamber. Afterward he was the guest of the 
authorities of the State at a dinner and reception at the Trenton House. 

From Trenton the President-elect proceeded by train to Philadelphia, 
where he was on the following day, Washington’s Birthday, to hoist the 
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Stars and Stripes over Independence Hall. The welcome to Lincoln in New 
Jersey had been of the heartiest kind. 

The possibility that coercion of the South might become necessary was 
recognized and seriously discussed in New Jersey during the winter. The 
advanced or radical Republicans met the question by publicly refusing to 
yield on the extension of slavery, and by stating that this issue could not 
be compromised. For a time, in December, the Abolitionists looked with 
favor on the proposition to remove the stain of slavery from the Union by 
allowing the slave States to depart in peace. But this idea did not long hold 
favor. In its stead was adopted the position of those Republicans who main- 
tained that their policy was not coercion, but the enforcement of the laws. 
Yet there were many Republicans, like Governor Olden, and William Pen- 
nington, who hoped?! until the very last that a solution for the crisis was 
to be found through compromise. The Democrats had campaigned in 1860 
on the platform of “The Union,” and now, while denying the right of seces- 
sion and deprecating coercion, supported measures of compromise, which 
were essentially favorable to the South. A third element in the State was 
represented by those who regarded secession as already an accomplished fact, 
and were considering publicly what attitude New Jersey ought to take when 
the final break should come. This was the attitude of the Newark Journal 
and other papers that had supported Breckinridge in 1860. On December 109, 
1860, in an editorial article entitled “Where Shall New Jersey Stand?’ the 
Newark Journal argued that, if it should prove impossible to escape seces- 
sion, New Jersey might join a Northern confederacy. 

By so doing, she would lose her traditional position as a conservative 
State, her trade would disappear, and she would become the “Canada” of 
the negro. Again, she might stand alone. Finally, by joining a Southern 
Confederacy, New Jersey would be placed in a position of unexampled 
prosperity; her manufacturing would increase; Perth Amboy would be- 
come a great port, obviously, New Jersey would then be on the right side. 
Three days later it declared editorially, “The Southern Cause Our Cause.” 
In January it claimed that nearly all the Democratic papers in New Jersey 
opposed coercion of the Southern States. The next day it urged the relief 
secession would afford to the consciences of the Abolitionists. The Newark 
Mercury, on February 11, quoted certain remarks as made by Judge David 
Naar at a banquet celebrating the opening of the Erie tunnel, that New Jersey 
was the only Northern State that gave the South her rights; secession was a 
fixed fact; there must be no coercion; the South had gone, and without her 
New York would be no more than a fishing village, and New Jersey but 
little better. 

On April 4, 1861, the Newark Journal published two letters, the one 
addressed by a Mr. L. W. Burnett, of Newark, to ex-Governor Rodman M. 





11 Cf. Pennington’s farewell speech before the House of Representatives, March 2, 
1861; Cong. Globe, 36 Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 1432-33; Atkinson, p. 289. Pennington said 
that the report of the Committee of Thirty-three met with his cordial approval. He 
was willing to consider further propositions for compromise. 
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Price, the other Mr. Price’s reply. The letters discussed what the attitude — 


of New Jersey ought to be in connection with the existing crisis. They were 
clearly the result of a prearranged plan for definite propaganda. Mr. Burnett 
asked ex-Governor Price’s opinion on two definite questions, which may 
be summarized as follows: 

(1) Will there eventually be two permanent confederacies—the North- 
ern and a Southern—the Southern comprising all fifteen slave states?; (2) In 
that event, what position will best accord with New Jersey’s interest, her 
honor, and the patriotic instincts of her people? 

Mr. Price replied at length. It is worth while to quote extensively 
from his letter: 


I believe the Southern Confederacy permanent. . . . If we find 
that to remain with the North, separated from those who have, here- 
tofore, consumed our manufactured articles, and given employment 
to a large portion of our labor, deprived of that reciprocity of trade 
which we have hitherto enjoyed, our Commerce will cease, European 
competition will be invited to Southern markets, our people be com- 
pelled to seek employment elsewhere, our State becoming depopu- 
lated and impoverished, thereby affecting our agricultural interest, 
which has not yet felt the crisis—commerce and manufactures being 
always first to feel political and financial embarrassments. But at 
last the blow will be felt by all; even now, the farmers’ products are 
at ruinous prices in the West. These are the prospective results of 
remaining with the present Northern confederacy. Whereas, to join 
our destiny with the South will be to continue our trade and inter- 
course, our prosperity, progress, and happiness, uninterrupted, and 
perhaps in an augmented degree. Who is he that would advise New 
Jersey to pursue the path of desolation when one of prosperity is 
open before her, without any sacrifice of principle or honor, and 
without difficulty or danger; besides being the course and policy, in 
my judgment, most likely to reunite all the States under the glorious 
“Stars and Stripes” ? 

The action of our State will prove influential and, perhaps, po- 
tential, from our geographical position, upon the adjoining great 
States of Pennsylvania and New York; and I am confident that the 
people of those States, whose interests are identical with our own to 
a considerable degree, will, when they elect, choose also to cast their 
lot with the South. And, after them, the Western and Northwestern 
States will be found in the same balance, which would be essentially 
a reconstruction of the Old Government. What is the difference 
whether we go to the South, or they come to us? I would rather be 
the magnanimous brother or friend, to hold out the hand of recon- 
ciliation, than he who, as magnanimously, receives the proffer. 

It takes little discernment to see that one policy will enrich us, 
and the other impoverish us. Knowing our rights and interests we 
dare maintain them. The Delaware River only separates us from the 
State of Delaware for more than one hundred miles. A portion of 
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our State extends south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and south of 
Washington city. The Constitution made at Montgomery has many 
modifications and amendments desired by the people of this State, 
and none they would not prefer to disunion. 

We believe that slavery is no sin; “that Slavery—subordination 
to the superior race—is his natural and normal condition.” Still, we 
might desire some change in that Constitution, which time may 
effect ; but, as a whole, it is, in my opinion, the only basis upon which 
the country can be saved; and, as the issue between the North and 
the South has been a practical one (the question of territorial rights 
was immaterial, and, practically, nothing to us), let us, then, save 
the country—let us do that which is most likely to reunite the States, 
speedily and peacefully. 





N. J.—49 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 
THE RISE OF COPPERHEADISM. 


Unfortunately for the country, the enthusiasm with which the people 
of the North responded to the President’s call of April 15, 1861, to the 
defense of the Union did not continue long. At first there were more than 
enough volunteers for the army, and more than enough financial assistance 
was offered. Men seemed not to have time to consider whether the wisest 
thing was being done, the wisest policy adopted. The Union was attacked. 
It must be defended. The Confederacy must be overthrown in a few weeks. 

When this did not take place at once, and State after State cast her lot 
with the Confederacy, men came to realize in part the seriousness of the 
situation. After the defeat at Bull Run, criticism of the work of the Republi- 
can administration made its appearance. Those who had during the winter 
opposed coercion of the seceding States were quick to seize the opportunity 
to justify now their earlier predictions. 

To Union men all those in the North who sympathized with the South, 
who opposed the vigorous war measures of the administration, and who, 
considering it impossible to conquer the South, advocated peace, were copper- 
heads. Politically they were those who composed the party opposed to the 
federal administration. The name, to be sure, was correctly applied. only 
to those extreme opponents of the war who by their agitation seemed to 
give aid and comfort to the South. But to their political enemies all Demo- 
crats were copperheads. Although this was not an absolutely correct use, 
it is rather in the sense conveyed by this popular use that the term is to be 
here considered. Any criticism of the administration might be held to give 
aid to the South, and so to be copperheadism. Yet, though they criticized 
the administration during the first years of the war, and urged a change 
in its policies, the abolitionists were distinct from the copperheads. For the 
purposes of this discussion, therefore, the term copperheadism is applied to 
the opposition to the administration and the effort ta reverse its policy. And 
it is to the movement before it was known as copperheadism that this 
chapter is chiefly devoted.1 

In New Jersey, as already suggested, criticism of the war policy of the 
administration showed itself early and grew steadily in importance and 
effectiveness. The State was favorable ground for its growth. The strength 
of the Breckinridge vote in 1860 indicates that there probably were many 
in the State who would look unfavorably upon any policy for coercion of 
the seceding States, and who would be willing to protest vigorously against 
such a policy, and hinder so far as possible, efforts to carry it out. The 
group led by ex-Governor Rodman M. Price, and supported by the Newark 





1 Rhodes, Vol. IV, p. 224. Rhodes states here that the term Copperhead originated 
in the autumn of 1862. 
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Journal, was ready to denounce the administration at the first opportunity. 
In June, the Newark Journal urged the circulation in the State of a petition 
to Congress to put an end to the existing civil strife.? 

Indeed, the administration was not long in giving its opponents op- 
portunity for criticism, through the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus? 
in Maryland, by the President’s direction. The outcry which followed in 
New Jersey maintained that the act of the President was clearly uncon- 
stitutional and illegal. Criticism and opposition to the administration and 
the war grew upon and around the claims that most of the steps taken by 
the administration for the suppression of the rebellion were unconstitutional 
and illegal. During June and July, the Newark Journal and other news- 
papers, continued criticism of the efforts of the administration, and urged 
resolutions and petitions to Congress to put an end, by means of compromise, 
to the existing troubles. 

The Union defeat at Bull Run gave encouragement to all those in the 
State who, for one reason or another, were opposed to the war. Upon 
receipt of the news large numbers openly rejoiced, and celebrated the South- 
ern victory.* Peace meetings at different points in the State followed shortly. 
The first of any importance was held in Bergen County on July 30, at 
Schaalenberg. There, according to one report,5 an “immense and enthusias- 
tic’ peace meeting was addressed by Thomas Dunn English, of Fort Lee, 
Bergen County, New Jersey, and a Mr. Lawrence, of Rockland County, 
New York. The latter said that he was no secessionist, but that, if the South 
could not be coaxed back, he was ready to acknowledge it as a separate 
Confederacy. He predicted that similar meetings would be held throughout 
the Union. The resolutions adopted by the meeting declared that those 
present were “loyal to the general Government to the fullest extent of its 
limited and specified powers”; and that “loyalty to the Union is only com- 
patible with strict fidelity to the Constitution, and that those who violate 
the provisions of the latter, even under the hypocritical pretense of preserv- 
ing the former, are enemies to be confronted and resisted’; and that “this 
Union being based on the consent of the States and the goodwill of the 
people cannot be preserved by the bayonet and the sword of the soldier (and) 
the result of continued civil war can only be the permanent dissolution of 
the Union.” They further laid the responsibility upon the anti-slavery 
fanatics, condemned severely the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, 
and maintained that the whole course of the executive betrayed a settled 
purpose to destroy the rights of the states and individuals, and declared 


2 Cf. Weekly True American, June 21, 1861. 

3 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. III, pp. 553-58. 

4 See Smith, p. 196, where Smith says: “The sympathizers with the Rebellion had 
not anticipated such an outburst, and, with the exception of many Irishmen and women 
(more especially of the latter), and occasionally a defiant demagogue, relapsed into 
silence, until the national disaster at Manassas revived their hopes, sent them disporting 
upon the pavement, and exchanging congratulations.” 

5 The New York Daily News, August 1, the New York World, August 1, thought 
that about five hundred were present 
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that they were prepared to resist usurped power in every legal and rightful 
way that determined hatred of tyranny might suggest.® 

This meeting was important since it was really the first move of those 
leaders who advocated peace, and since they there made clear their position. 
At other meetings, held in the State during August, similar sentiment was 
expressed. Thomas Dunn English was usually a prominent speaker at these 
meetings. Those who attended were not, however, all in sympathy with 
his views, so that the meetings generally terminated in disturbance.”? But by 
far the largest and most decided following of this peace movement was in 
Bergen County. The State Gazette, January 18, 1862, stated that secession _ 
was more open and rampant in Bergen County than in any other part of 
the State. A very large part of the population of that county were descend- 
ants of the old Dutch colonists, who had retained their identity. They were 
farmers, conservative, hostile to change, and were uninterested in the slavery 
question. The war disturbed their peace, and might take many from their 
homes for the army. They were therefore willing to listen to and believe 
such residents of the county as Price and English, and others whose busi- 
ness interests were really in New York City. On September 5, a secession 
flag was pulled down in Hackensack, and at Schaalenberg occurred a seizure 
of muskets belonging to an organization known as the “American Guard.” 
The purposes of this organization were more or less mysterious. The peace 
metings, however, soon merged into the political campaign and so lost their 
individual character. 

Just at this time, too, the Democratic opposition press in the State, and 
in the North generally, became more outspoken in criticism of the adminis- 
tration. In consequence, the administration placed certain restrictions on 
the press,® particularly on that in the border States. This was taken to be 
a warning to the newspapers generally in the North, and drew loud protests 
from all sides, since it was held to be an abridgement of the freedom of 
the press. Many of the newspapers were vigorous in their protests and 
criticism. But the True American, the Democratic State organ, in response 
to this general warning voluntarily suspended publication on August 24 of 
its daily edition, but continued its weekly edition. It resumed publication of 
the daily edition on October 7, 1861. Editorially, it clearly defined its posi- 
tion ; it could not recognize secession ; it opposed unconstitutional acts of the 
administration ; and could not agree to the proposed fusion of the parties. 

Commenting upon the disaster at Bull Run and the political situation, 
the Weekly True American, on August 14, 1861, had said :1° 


6 New York Daily News, August 1, 1861. 

7 At a meeting at Middletown, Monmouth County, on August 20, English and Dr. 
Pitman were mobbed. A few days earlier Pitman had been hung in effigy at Freehold. 
: 8 For the attitude of the Dutch in Eastern Pennsylvania in 1856, cf. Rhodes, Vol. 
II, p. 227. 

9 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. III, pp. 553-54. 

10 August 2, 1861. The news and editorial material in the weekly edition appeared 
first in the columns of the daily edition. 
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But there is an old maxim that “men must pay to learn,” and it is to be 
hoped that the payment we have recently made will enable us to learn: First— 
that the National crisis we are suffering is not to be turned in our favor by 
overestimating our own strength and resources, and depreciating those of 
our enemies ; Second—that blustering and braggadocio is not loyalty ; Third— 
that a sense of justice and right and a regard for just principles is not treason ; 
Fourth—that he who by act and deed is faithful to his country, obedient to 
its laws, regardful of his own rights as well as of the rights of others, al- 
though he may dissent from the policy of the existing government, is not 
a traitor; Fifth—that free discussion is the only safeguard of a republican 
people. These are useful lessons which if properly taken to heart will in 
a great measure recompense us for our defeat at Bull Run. 

Later, the same paper declared that “secession is revolution,—nothing 
more, nothing less’; “. . we question and have from the beginning 
questioned the policy of what is termed ‘Coercion,’ as a means to reunite 
the states and reéstablish the Union; at all events, certainly not until all 
other means have failed.” ; 

On August 23, 1861, the True American quoted and endorsed editorially 
an appeal in the Camden Democrat which had laid down principles and 
policies for the Democrats: 

“All true patriots, of either Section, must desire peace; but, to be effec- 
tive, it must be an honorable one, the terms of which are not to be dictated, 
but mutually agreeable. However, at the present time, such a peace is impos- 
sible ; but, let the Democracy stand fast, prepared, at a fitting minute, to pour 
oil on the troubled waters and heal the dissensions of our common country. 
That fitting moment may be the hour of victory, when we pluck an olive 
branch from the very brow of Triumph. 

“Meanwhile, in the midst of war, bankruptcy, and general distress, we 
have a great duty to perform for ourselves, our country, and our posterity. 
We must prevent the spread of pernicious doctrine—we must exercise vigil- 
ance to save the Constitution from being overridden by ‘Higher Law’ ab- 
stractions, and our institutions from being supplanted by irremediable evils. 
By tongue and pen and ballot, we must protest against the subversion of 
the civil by the military authority. We must insist upon the enjoyment of 
the sacred privilege of writ of Habeas Corpus—the only safeguard of popu- 
lar freedom. We must oppose the creation of a large standing army, and an 
unnecessary public debt. We must rebuke the substitution of paper for 
specie currency. We must object to any unconstitutional centralization of 
power in the hands of the Federal Government, as dangerous to our liberties 
—and we must resist by all constitutional means the freeing of four millions 
of Southern slaves, as inimical to the welfare of Northern white labor, and 
ominous to the whole country. 

“Democrats! These things we must do, war or no war. The hour of peace 
has not probably arrived, but unless we can enjoy our Constitutional rights, 
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preserve the institutions of the country, and prevent administrative usurpa- 
tion, the result of the contest is of but little moment.” 

In this statement a platform for the Democracy is given for the political 
campaign just opening. The attitude of the Democratic party in New Jersey 
toward the Federal Administration is thereby made clear. Such a statement 
endorsed by the party organ must be considered of importance. This was 
in the last issue of the Daily True American before it suspended publication. 
The weekly edition, which continued, stated that it would refrain in the 
future from party comment. 

Other newspapers went further in their criticism and in their statement 
of principles. On September 25, the United States Grand Jury for the district 
of New Jersey, sitting at Trenton, with Ephraim Marsh as chairman, brought 
in a presentment against the Newark Journal, the Warren Journal, the Hun- 
terdon Democrat, the New Brunswick Times, the Plainfield Gazette, and the 
Hackettstown Gazette. Other newspapers which were generally charged with 
showing their secession proclivities were the Paterson Register, the True 
American, Sussex Register, Belvidere Journal, Newton Herald, and the Re- 
publican Farmer. Similar action had been taken in August by a Federal 
Grand Jury in New York and the Republican press urged the subject as one 
for investigation by the September term of court. After a statement of 
general principles, the presentment continued: 

“The Grand Inquest, therefore, after candid and careful examination, 
express their belief that the newspapers above mentioned, and the editors and 
the proprietors thereof have been acting, either willfully or ignorantly, as 
enemies of the country, more dangerous than open foes, and have rendered 
themselves liable to judicial proceedings. And yet, in view of the recent over- 
whelming expression of popular opinion in favor of the most vigorous 
measures of the government to surpress rebellion and to punish all who aid 
or sympathize with it; and observing the consequent change of tone in most 
of these publications, they consider their duty in this behalf sufficiently 
discharged by this presentment.” 

It further requested all loyal citizens to withhold all public and private 
patronage from all newspapers “which do not hereafter give their unqualified 
support to the National Government in the prosecution of the war,” and 
added “that the Court be requested to cause this presentment to be entered 
* on the Minutes, and that it be published.”!1 The presentment of the Grand 
Jury therefore accomplished little in directly suppressing the publication of 
material disparaging to the administration and opposing the conduct of the 
war. Rather did it spur the Democratic press to greater efforts in the 
campaign.? 


11 The presentment is quoted in full in the Weekly True American, October 4, 1861, 
and the State Gazette, September 26, 1861. 
_ 412The True American resumed publication on October 7. The True Democrat 
(Hunterdon) had been suspended on September 22) 
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The questions of the freedom of speech and of the press, of arbitrary 
arrests, and of the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, a procedure 
which had stirred the people of New Jersey when it had occurred in Mary- 
land and elsewhere, took unusual prominence in the political discussions in 
New Jersey during the period of the State elections in 1861. As political 
issues they were to retain importance in the State until the close of the war. 
This was due in large part to one case, involving them all, which arose 
just at this time. 

Prominent at the peace meetings about the State was Colonel James W. 
Wall, of Burlington. He had long been active in the Democratic party ; in 
1860 he had been elected a delegate to the Charleston convention; during 
that campaign he had supported Breckinridge. In numerous addresses and 
published letters, he supported the Southern viewpoint and stressed the 
responsibility of the Abolitionists and the “Black” Republicans. Colonel 
Wall was a member of the editorial staff of the New York Daily News and 
a frequent contributor to the Newark Journal. His voice was one of the first 
to be raised in criticism of the Lincoln administration. 

Late in August the government seized copies of the New York Daily 
News at Philadelphia, and elsewhere, in effect suppressing the sale of that 
newspaper, and others. This was done at the direction of Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Montgomery Blair. Colonel Wall, in a letter addressed to Blair,1® under- 
took to defend the right of the proscribed newspapers to print what they 
pleased. In view of Wall’s connection with the Democratic party in New 
Jersey during the next few years his views at this time are worth notice: 

“You, by such an edict, have assumed to dictate to me what political 
newspapers I may receive. Where do you derive your power? You have 
just as much right to declare what religious works I may receive. If I am 
in favor of peace, I have a right to be, and I will work for it, write for it, 
pray for it, do anything but fight for it in the face of all the imperial ukases 
that may be sent forth from Washington. If this war must go on, it must 
be waged constitutionally. Wage it against the enemy south of the Potomac, 
and not against the peace-loving citizens of the North, whose only crime is 
loving the old constitution so well that they cannot possess their souls in 
patience when they behold the far-famed ‘higher laws’ substituted in its place.” 

Blair replied,14 and said in explanation that he had not thought the 
papers very dangerous, though the objects of the papers were traitorous ; 
that, nevertheless, the demand of the people that they should not be aided 
in these objects by the machinery of the government could not be disre- 
garded, though he himself did not apprehend any serious effect from such 
writings. The newspapers printed the correspondence, and commented upon 
it according to their respective politics. 

Suddenly, on September 11, on order of Secretary of War Cameron, 
a United States Marshall arrested Colonel Wall in Burlington, and took him 


13 For this letter, dated August 26, 1861, see the Newark Journal, September 5, 1861. 
14 Under date of August 31: see the Newark Journal, September 5. 
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to New York. There he was confined in Fort Lafayette until September 24, 
when, having taken the oath of allegiance to the United States, he was re- 
leased. No explanation of his arrest or of his release was forthcoming from 
the federal officials. The excitement in the State created by this arrest was 
intense. All the critics of the administration were confirmed in their attitude, 
and many new ones were created by this arbitrary attack upon the freedom 
of speech and of the press. The arrest was ordered from Washington, and 
the writ of habeas corpus was of course useless. Wall was a member of an 
old New Jersey family, prominent in the history and the politics of the State. 
His father, Garret D. Wall, had served a term in the United States Senate, 
1835-41, had supported President Jackson on nullification, and had declined 
the governorship after being elected in 1829. Colonel Wall’s arrest and 
imprisonment were to the Democrats almost an insult to the State. By 
administration supporters, he was, however, termed a degenerate son. He 
returned to Burlington on September 27, and was hailed as a martyr. A 
reception was given him. A torch-light procession preceded him to his 
home, where he addressed the crowd at length. Here he stated, “J have not 
been able to learn what those charges are.” “I have in vain demanded of the 
Government the nature of the charges, and claimed the constitutional privilege 
of being informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, and to be con- 
fronted with the witnesses against me. But up to this time the grave could 
not have been more silent.”!5 Colonel Wall’s imprisonment and the present- 
ment by the Grand Jury, occurring as they did together, early in the political 
campaign, crystalized the issues for the Democracy, and intensified the op- 
position to the policies of the federal administration and criticism of them. 

The proposal that party animosities should be laid aside and that all 
parties should unite in a movement for a Union ticket and a platform of 
unqualified support of the administration early met with opposition in 
Democratic circles. Long before the movement was launched in New Jersey, 
and when the Republican and the People’s conventions were in session else- 
where, the Weekly True American, on August 16, 1861, negatived the plan 
in the following words: 

a . Therefore, let the war worn banner of the Democracy in every 
State of the Union be thrown to the breeze, and under its broad folds let 
every conservative, Union-loving man array himself, and then there may 
be some hope for the preservation of the Government and the restoration 
of the Federal Constitution and laws in every State of the Union.” 

Offers to unite upon a ticket the True American considered only an 
indication of Republican weakness. 

The Democratic party declined to join in a Union movement either in 
the State or in the local elections.1® Its candidates supported the Constitution 
and the war, while denouncing the policies and the acts of the government. 
Some Democrats, mainly former supporters of Stephen A. Douglas, left the 





15 See Weekly True American, October 11, 1861. 
16 Weekly True American, October 7, 1861. 
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Democratic ranks and joined the Union movement. Their numbers, how- 
ever, were not large, nor were they prominent. Party lines were so definitely 
drawn and party organization was so thorough in New Jersey that the 
great majority of Democrats voted for the candidates of the party whose 
organs so frankly opposed the administration’s handling of the situation. 
But, though the press and some of the leaders might desire radical measures, 
the rank and file of the party were solidly opposed to secession. They sup- 
ported the war, but hoped that the Union might be restored by other means. 
The campaign, aside from local contests, was for the election of members 
of the Assembly, and for State Senators in a few counties. It was, there- 
fore, not very exciting. The enthusiasm of April had waned, and the fusion 
Union movement did not win support. Colonel Wall’s arrest and imprison- 
ment was the most prominent factor in the campaign. The result of the 
election in November was not entirely unexpected. The Newark charter 
election in October had returned Mayor Bigelow, a Democrat, by an increased 
majority. In the contest for the Assembly the Democrats made a slight gain, 
enough, however, to assure control of the Assembly. In the total vote for 
members of the Assembly they had a majority of about 8,000. 

The result of the Senatorial contest seemed to indicate that the Demo- 
crats would control the State Senate by one vote. In Burlington County, 
Norcross had been succeeded by a Democrat. Complications, however, soon 
appeared. The Legislature assembled on January 14. The party caucuses 
met in the morning. Senator Joseph T. Crowell, of Union, refused to go 
into either caucus. During the extra session of the Legislature, Crowell,17 
who had been elected in 1860 by the Democratic fusion, came out strongly 
in support of the war and of the Union. He and Edward C. Morse, then 
Senator from Sussex, refused to obey the Democratic caucus, and gave 
active support to the measures recommended by the Governor; they demon- 
strated their devotion to the Union by voting for every measure calculated 
to give efficient aid to the government in its struggle with rebellion. For his 
stand, Crowell was denounced by Democratic leaders and journals, and 
formally read out of the party. In the fall election he had supported the 
Union candidate in his county for the Assembly. In view of his position, 
the Republican and Union members of the Legislature, in themselves a 
minority, agreed upon Crowell as their candidate for President of the Senate. 
He refused to commit himself to either party. 

When the Senate met in the afternoon, the Republicans nominated Mr. 
Crowell for President of the Senate. On the Democratic side, Mr. Budd, of 
Morris, and Mr. Reckless, of Monmouth, were nominated. On the first 
ballot the vote stood: Crowell, 10, Budd, 7, Reckless, 3, with Crowell not 
voting. On the seventh ballot Crowell nominated and voted for Mr. Veghte, 
of Somerset. The voting continued, and the Senate adjourned after the 
sixteenth ballot had failed to end the contest. When the Senate met next 





17 See the State Gazette, January 18, 1862. 
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day, Mr. Crowell voted for himself on the seventeenth ballot,18 and was 
elected. On January 15, before the balloting was resumed, Crowell thus 
stated the situation: ‘The Senate is so constructed that no Senator can be 
chosen presiding officer except by obtaining votes from some of his political 
opponents or voting for himself... . . No member of the Democratic party 
can be chosen except by the aid of his own vote, or by a vote of a Republi- 
can.” During the balloting no Democrat voted for Mr. Crowell; Budd and 
Reckless voted for each other. For the other offices of the Senate, Crowell 
supported the candidates of the Democratic caucus. The Assembly was 
organized by the Democrats, who elected Charles Haight, of Monmouth, 
Speaker. 

The State Gazette, on January 18, 1862, thus reviewed the Union move- 


ment in New Jersey: 


In the State the Union movement was received with favor in 
many counties. The Republicans dropped their party organizations 
and invited Union Democrats to unite with them. They nominated 
Democrats in many districts—at least one-half the Union candidates 
belonging to that party, although the proportion of Republicans in 
the Union organization was, probably, more than ten to one. How 
the attempt succeeded, or rather failed, we all know. To the House 
of Assembly five members were elected as Union men, over the reg- 
ular Democratic nominees. Of these, all, except Mr. Stevens, of 
this city [Trenton], and Mr. High, of Union, went into the Demo- 
cratic caucus and thus bound themselves to a strict party course in 
their action in the House. Practically nothing was gained by their 
election to the Union Cause... . 

It is currently reported that Mr. Crowell declared in advance 
that he would vote for nobody who was not a Democrat, and this 
pledge he carried out. We are not complaining of this, but it should 
teach our Republican friends that the destruction of their party can 
only have the effect of placing the State and the Nation in the hands 
of the Democrats, leaving the administration to rely for support on 
its bitterest and most inveterate enemies. As Democrats will yield 
nothing for the sake of the Union, a union is impracticable, and Re- 
publicans must look to their own party for any efficient support to 
the administration and the Union. If our representatives, elected by 
Republican votes, choose to fritter away our strength by feeding our 
enemies, and to disgust the most active and efficient men of the Re- 
publican party by taking to their embrace the men who have labored 
hardest to defeat them, so be it, but they will find that the result of 
this policy will be to place the Democracy in power and to keep them 
there. 


The Republican party organ thus considered the Union movement to 
have been a mistake and a failure from the Republican party viewpoint. In 
the campaign the Unionists had been guided by expediency in their selection 


18 See the Weekly True American, January 17, 1862. 
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of candidates, who, when the test came, placed party before the Union. In 
the final contest in the Senate, the Republicans gained a president who sup- 
ported the administration, but lost thereby all chance of dividing with the 
Democrats the organization of that house. The session of the Legislature 
produced no action of note, nor did national affairs receive much attention. 
The situation existing in the Senate was certainly in part responsible. Yet 
some interesting questions came up for consideration. 

Colonel Wall was still uncertain as to why he had been arrested and 
confined in Fort Lafayette. Therefore, on January 16, at the first oppor- 
tunity, a memorial from him was introduced in the Assembly,!® requesting 
that the Legislature instruct the United States Senators and the Congress- 
men from New Jersey to demand of the Secretary of War the reasons for 
his arrest. It was referred to the Judiciary Committee, which reported, on 
February 20, that the United States had violated its laws, and that Colonel 
Wall was entitled to redress, but that the Legislature had no jurisdiction, 
and that Colonel Wall’s remedy was to bring action in the State courts against 
the Secretary. The report was accepted, and the matter was dropped, so far 
as the Legislature was concerned. Wall, however, continued to make ad- 
dresses around the State upon the Constitution, and the administration’s 
violation of its provisions. 

The Legislature during the session took no stand in opposition to the 
Federal Government. On the other hand, it did not voice enthusiastic sup- 
port of its policies. On March 27, in the closing hours of the session, the 
Committee on Federal Relations reported to the Assembly resolutions which 
approved the President’s course and his conduct of the war, thanked the 
State’s volunteers, and the Governor and other State officers. They further 
pledged support to the President to crush out the rebellion, and bring the 
seceding states back into the Union. The Legislature adjourned the next day 
without taking action of any Sort on the report or the resolutions,?° a fact 
which is significant of the attitude of the Democratic majority toward the 
administration and the war. 

During the session some attention was given to the negro problem aris- 
ing from the war. Among the Democrats a good deal was said about a large 
influx of negroes from the South into the State. They saw in this a great 
danger, a feeling which they expressed through petitions addressed to the 
Legislature,21 advocating the passage of a law to prevent an influx of the 
colored race into the State. But no action was taken. 

The first move in the Gubernatorial campaign of 1862 was made in May. 
On May 27, Richard S. Field, chairman of the Republican State executive 
committee, and Joseph C. Potts, a former prominent Democrat, addressed 
a public meeting in Trenton, which was called to launch a Union party, 


19 It was presented also in the Senate, by Mr. Reckless. For the report of the com- 
mittee, and a summary of the memorial, see Assembly Journal, 1862, pp. 327-30. 

20 For the report, see Assembly Journal, 1862, p. 673. 

21 Senate Journal, 1862, pp. 34, 41, 50, 92, 116;Assembly Journal, pp. 216, 218. 
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whose members, irrespective of their former party affiliations, should sup- 
port the administration. It was the idea which had resulted so disastrously 
the year before. The plan did not receive an enthusiastic endorsement from 
the Republican journals.22 The Newark Mercury declared that the move- 
ment had not the confidence of the people and so could not succeed, and 
that the Republicans had formally determined not to abandon their organiza- 
tion, but that they would, however, codperate cordially with all who sought 
to sustain the administration. The Jersey City Courier and Advertiser voiced 
similar sentiments, saying that “there is to be no surrender of the Republi- 
can party, nor its principles, to the wishes of designing office seekers.”?% 
The attitude of the Republicans was thus in line with that expressed in 
January by the State Gazette, when it declared the Union movement of 1861 
a sad failure. However, the suggestion, though depreciated by many Republi- 
cans, gained favor during the summer. The call for the convention stressed 
the idea of non-partisan support of the National Government in its efforts 
to crush the rebellion. 

The convention, which assembled on August 21, was harmonious, In 
spite of the unfavorable reception which the Field-Potts Union movement 
received when it had been launched in May, it now prevailed in Republican 
circles. Richard S. Field, of Mercer County, was chosen permanent chair- 
man of the convention. In his remarks on assuming the chair he struck the 
keynote of the convention and of the Union-Republican campaign in the 
State.24 ; 


This is a convention composed of delegates chosen by the friends 
of the National administration in New Jersey—by those who cor- 
dially desire to sustain the policy and strengthen the hands of the 
President—by those who are resolved to maintain the Union at all 
hazards, and against all enemies, at home or abroad—by those who 
are in favor of suppressing the rebellion by blows, and not by com- 
promise with treason. 


The choice of the convention for Governor was Marcus L. Ward, of 
Newark. The names of Ephraim Marsh, F. T. Frelinghuysen, ex-Governor 
Newell, and Joseph T. Crowell were placed before the convention by their 
county delegations, but were withdrawn, and Mr. Ward was nominated by 
acclamation. The candidate had not previously held political office, but had 
been a successful merchant in Newark. At the outbreak of the war he had 
devoted his time and efforts to aiding families of the soldiers, in helping 
them in the field, and particularly in assisting the wounded. The army 
hospital in Newark was known as the Ward Hospital. His efforts in behalf 
of the soldiers had already made him popularly spoken of as “The Soldier’s 
Friend.” This fact made him an available and desirable candidate to head 





_ 22 The State Gazette, May 28-31, opposed throwing aside the Republican organi- 
zation. 
23 See the Weekly True American, June 6, 1862. 
24 Newark Advertiser, August 22, 1862. 
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the Union ticket. Mr. Cortlandt Parker, speaking before the convention, 
touched upon Ward’s politics, and said that he was an “Old Line” Whig 
of the Henry Clay school, one of those who revered the Constitution and 
the Union, and that “he had been devoted to Republican principles ever 
since the organization of that party.”25 Other addresses were made by 
Joseph C. Potts, United States Senator J. C. Ten Eyck, Joseph P. Bradley, 
and Charles W. Jay. ; 1342234 

The platform?6 adopted made no mention of State issues. The resolu- 
tions denounced in scathing terms the rebellion, expressed the loyalty of 
New Jersey, endorsed the administration, and set forth gratitude to the 
Union soldiers for their services on Southern battlefields. If the position 
of the convention needed further exposition, it was effected through the 
letter of notification to Mr. Ward, and his reply. The preservation of the 
Union was made the primary issue for the campaign by this Union-Republi- 
can convention.27 The platform and the candidate demonstrated the influence 
of Messrs. Field and Potts among the friends of the administration. 

The Democratic State convention met on September 4. Interest centered 
in the nomination for Governor, since in Democratic circles it was confidently 
asserted that whoever obtained the nomination would be elected in November. 
Trenton was thronged with delegates on the eve of the convention. Report 
had it that ex-Governor Peter D. Vroom could be nominated, except per- 
haps for his age, or William C. Alexander, Governor Olden’s opponent in 
1859, but Alexander steadily refused to be considered. Theodore Runyon 
and Moses Bigelow, of Essex, were expected to divide the delegations from 
the northern counties, while Joel Parker, of Monmouth, was thought to 
have only an outside chance. 

Hon. John T. Stockton, appointed United States Minister to Rome by 
President Buchanan, reported the platform for the committee on resolu- 
tions.28 In view of their importance as indicating the position of the 
Democracy in New Jersey upon the current national issues, most of the 
resolutions of the platform are given here, in full: 


1. Resolved, That deploring the demoralizing tendency of the 
Higher Law teachings of the Republican party, we feel impelled to 


25 The Weekly True American, September 12, 1862, discussing this quotation, held 
that on that ground Ward would be defeated. 

26 See Annual Cyclopedia, 1862, p. 643. 

27 For the letter to Mr. Ward see the Newark Advertiser, August 30, 1862: 

“Tt is our pleasant office to inform you of your nomination by the Republican-Union 
Convention, held at Trenton on the 2ist. inst., as the candidate of the friends of the 
National Administration and all others in New Jersey who desire the maintenance of 
the Union and the Constitution, for the office of Governor for the term next ensuing. . .” 

The following is from Mr. Ward’s letter of acceptance, August 30, 1862, printed in 
the Newark Advertiser of August 30: 

“The Federal Union must be preserved; the authority of the Constitution must be 
vindicated; the Government must be sustained. This is the one sentiment that should 
pervade every heart; and it seems to me that no other declaration of principles is in place 
at this time. We must ignore party lines, and party issues, until it is determined whether 
we are to have a country or not, in which to debate them.” 

ia 28 For the convention, cf. the State Gazette, and the True American, September 5, 
1862, 
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reiterate our faith in the doctrine that Constitutional Law is the only 
true basis of Executive action, in peace or war. 

2. Resolved, That in the present exigencies of the country, we 
extend to the National Administration our most cordial support for 
the speedy suppression of the rebellion by all Constitutional means, 
and that the party stands, as it ever stood since the formation of the 
Government, for the Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement 
of the Laws. 

3. Resolved, That as in establishing the Constitution the people 
reserved to themselves all powers not delegated to the Government, 
therefore all assumptions of power by the administration, whether in 
the suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, arrest and wnprisonment 
without due course of law, or restrictions of the freedom of speech 
and of the press, are dangerous infringements of the Constitutional 
rights of the people, only to be patiently borne by the hopeless serfs 
of an irresistible despotism. 

4. Resolved, That while we enter our solemn protest against 
the reckless extravagance, infamous peculation and political outrages 
of which the party in power is guilty, and while we deprecate the 
horrors of civil conflict now raging, we still hold it our duty to advo- 
cate the use of every Constitutional means to the extent of the full 
power of the Government, for the suppression of the rebellion, the 
vindication of the authority of the “Constitution as it is and the res- 
toration of the Union as it was.” 

5. Resolved, That we do entirely reject and abhor the idea that, 
as an object of the present civil war, any purpose of emancipation of 
the slaves shall be thereby promoted or at all regarded; and that the 
language recently used by the Washington Republican that the farce 
of restoring the Union of the States is about played out, is utterly 
infamous and deserving, as it will receive, the most solemn and severe 
condemnation of all true patriots. 

7. Resolved, That to the candidate this day nominated we 
pledge our united support, believing that the political triumph of the 
Constitutional Democracy in the coming election will have a powerful 
effect in terminating the rebellion and restoring peace, prosperity and 
happiness throughout the land. 


On the first ballot Bigelow, led, with 108 votes; Parker had 94, in a 
total of 557. The remaining votes were scattered among Peter D. Vroom, 
Charles Skelton, Alexander Wurts, Joseph N. Taylor, J. R. Sickler, Robert 
Adrain, Benjamin Williamson, Jacob R. Wortendyke, R. M. Smith, and 
Phineas B. Kennedy. On the fourth ballot Parker was nominated, receiv- 
ing 409 votes. Bigelow had 117 votes, and Skelton 28. 

The nomination of Joel Parker proved a popular one. A lawyer of 
experience and ability, he had been prominent in the Democratic party for 
some years. At the commencement of the war he was a Brigadier-General 
of the New Jersey Militia. He had supported the Union and the adminis- 
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tration in its efforts to suppress the rebellion, though remaining a Democratic 
party man. His nomination?® was in effect a victory for the conservative 
element in the party that opposed the rebellion, denied the right of secession, 
demanded that the seceding states return to their allegiance and submit to 
the Constitution, yet considered that the administration had not conducted 
the war successfully or in accordance with the Constitution. This element 
was not in sympathy with those in the party who favored an immediate 
peace, entailing recognition of the Confederacy. 

The campaign was warmly contested. The issues were discussed and 
debated all over the State. The Republicans stressed the Union, the enforce- 
ment of the laws, and the suppression of the rebellion, and justified the 
measures and actions of the administration as necessary for the suppression 
of the rebellion. President Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation of Septem- 
ber 22, a policy already in the air at the time of the Democratic State con- 
vention, and commented upon in the Democratic platform, drew from the 
Democratic State central committee an address in October to the voters in 
the State. It held that, “whether emancipation is to be considered as an 
object of the war or as a means of carrying it on, it is clear subjection of 
the civil to the military authority,” and urged that, “while we fight seces- 
sionism in the field, we must fight abolitionism and radicals at the ballot 
box:'’5° 

Emancipation was not popular even in the Union-Republican ranks. 
Abolition doctrine had never possessed influence or strength in the State. 
Radical Republicanism was not popular. We have seen how the dominating 
influence in the party lay in support of the Union. Under the leadership 
of Richard S. Field and Joseph C. Potts this idea had dominated the Union- 
Republican convention. Now, unquestionably, Lincoln’s emancipation policy 
brought loss rather than gain of votes in New Jersey. In the campaign the 
Union-Republican party was placed on the defensive. Its supporters might 
urge Mr. Ward’s loyalty to the government and his untiring devotion to the 
interests of the soldiers and their families, but these things, though they 
won for him great personal popularity, could not elect “The Soldier's 
Friend” against the storm of criticism which in the North, outside of New 
England, overwhelmed the administration. In thus failing to endorse the 
acts of the Lincoln administration, New Jersey was not alone. In the Octo- 
ber and November elections, the States of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Illinois, Indiana, and Wisconsin also declared against the party in power. 
In the Congressional elections the Democrats also made conspicuous gains, 
though not enough to give them a majority in the House.*? 

In their campaign the Democrats attacked particularly emancipation. 


29 The State Gazette, September 6, 1862, considered Parker’s nomination a defeat 
for Breckinridge secession sympathizers, the followers of Chauncey Burr, and the 
Newark Journal. 

30 Weekly True American, October 31, 1862. 

31 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. IV, pp, 163-67. 
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They termed it unjust and impolitic, fanatical and unconstitutional.22 And 
in connection with it they discussed the favorite Democratic catchword, 
“The Constitution as it is and the Union as it was.” To the application of 
this principal, emancipation raised a distinct obstacle. As New Jersey Demo- 
crats understood this phrase in their platform, it implied that, after the 
rebellion had been suppressed, the states should possess their former status; 
that the status of slavery should remain unchanged; that the war was not 
waged for conquest or subjugation, or to overthrow or interfere with the 
rights or established institutions of the Southern States, but to maintain 
the supremacy of the Constitution and to preserve the Union; there should 
be no more violation of the Constitution in war time than in time of peace.3# 

But, important as these factors were, the third resolution of the Demo- 
cratic platform contained that which made the most direct appeal to New 
Jersey voters. The protest there made against the “suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, arrest and imprisonment without due course of law, or re- 
strictions of the freedom of speech and of the press,” referred to the arrest 
and imprisonment of Colonel James W. Wall in the previous autumn. The 
radicals in the party had not forgotten the incident, but made much of it 
whenever occasion offered. It had figured decisively in the local elections of 
1861 ; in 1862 it was the principal factor in rolling up the unusually large 
Democratic majority.24 The Newark charter election on October 16, in 
Mr. Ward’s home city, presaged the November result, for the Democrats 
carried 11 of the 13 wards and elected all but 4 members of the Board of 
Aldermen, by majorities of 2,000 to 3,000. In November, Parker carried 
the State by 14,597, in a total vote of 108,017.25 This unusual sweep carried 


even the second congressional district for the Democrats; this gave the 


Democrats 4 of the 5 members in Congress. Starr, in the first district, was 
the only Union-Republican candidate elected, and by a greatly reduced 
majority. Both branches of the Legislature also were safely Democratic, 
assuring the election of a Democratic United States Senator. 

The result was a subject of great rejoicing by the Democrats in New 
Jersey. The True American said editorially on November 7, 1862: 


The people of New Jersey on Tuesday last recorded a verdict 
which cannot be mistaken or misunderstood. They have declared 
that the administration party is guilty of violating the Constitution in 
its attempts to suppress the liberty of speech and of the press; that it 
is guilty of the same offence in its violation of the personal liberty of 


32 The Weekly True American, on September 26, 1862, said that the issue was put 
squarely before the people. On October 17 it continued thus: “Democrats, we have the 
Republicans on the hip. They are scared to death at their own proclamation freeing the 
negroes. Put it at them, and either make them pledge themselves against it or suffer 
the defeat their duplicity deserves. . . . If he is for the Constitution and against mak- 
ing this war the means of freeing negroes without regard to the enforcement of the Con- 
stitution as it is, then he is a loyal Union man, if not, let him be ranked as a rebel against 
the Constitution.” 

33 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. IV, p. 167. 

34 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. IV, p. 165. 

35 The total vote in 1850 was 105,029, and Olden’s majority 1,601. 
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the citizen and the tyrannical exercise of power in loyal States, under 
the false pretext of a “military necessity”; that it is guilty of the 
intention to pervert the purpose of the war now prevailing, from its 
original intention of subduing the rebellion and restoring the Union 
as it was, into a war for the emancipation of the slaves in the South- 
ern States, and that it is guilty of a wasteful and corrupt expenditure 
of the public moneys, and of fraud and peculation. 


The Democracy celebrated the victory by a banquet®* in Newark on 
November 19. In a letter regretting his inability to attend, Governor-elect 
Parker discussed the election. He said: 


In celebrating the recent victory it should be recognized as a 
conservative triumph, achieved by the Democratic party aided by 
conservative men recently belonging to other organizations. . . . 

While the people demand that they who are in rebellion against 
the government should return to their allegiance and submit to the 
requirements of the Constitution, they have also emphatically said 
that the war should be conducted in accordance with the Constitution 
and without a violation of its provisions. . . . That resolution (the 
third resolution of the platform) fairly presented an important ques- 
tion. It was made a prominent issue, and was discussed in every city, 
town and village of the State. The people by a decisive majority 
sustained the resolution. In view of antecedent and concurrent cir- 
cumstances, the decision of the people had a significant meaning, and 
should be respected. . . . 

The result of the election plainly teaches that the war should be 
prosecuted for the purposes declared in the resolution of Congress, 
adopted soon after the commencement of the rebellion, and not for 
the mere purpose of emancipating one race or exterminating another. 


Such was the interpretation of the election of 1862 by a conservative 
Democrat about to become the*Governor of the State. Sentiments of a more 
radical nature were voiced in a letter read from Colonel James W. Wall, 
and in response by C. Chauncey Burr to the toast “The doctrine of State 
rights—the cornerstone of American liberty.” 

It is clear that there existed at this time in the Democratic party in 
New Jersey three factions. A few Democrats, such as Joseph T. Crowell, 
Edward C. Morse, and Joseph C. Potts, were “War Democrats,” loyal to 
the Union; they supported President Lincoln’s administration at the polls, 
and cooperated with the Republicans in Union movements. 

A second faction consisted of the regular Democrats. These Democrats 
refused to recognize the fact of secession. They outwardly professed com- 
plete devotion to the Union, but criticized the conduct of the war. They 
were desirous of keeping the party organization intact. Criticism of the 
purpose and the acts of the administration was unquestionably a legitimate 





36 Weekly True American, November 28, 1862. 
N. J.—50 
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means to that end, so long as it did not seek to hinder a vigorous prosecu- 
tion of the war, but sought to correct abuses of power, and to secure a more 
efficient administration of the Government. The position of the regular 
Democrats was a fair one. Some members of the “Opposition” party of 
1860 were unquestionably in sympathy with their position. 

But the third, or radical, faction of the Democracy was not content 
with a dignified criticism of the conduct of the war and of the acts of the 
administration. Its members really sought to bring the war to an immediate 
close, through negotiation. Despite protestations to the contrary, they wished 
to restore peace through recognition of the Confederacy, since a cessation 
of hostilities, which they desired, could have been interpreted in only one 
way by the South. How the Confederacy could have accepted any offer of 
mediation which did not recognize its independence, it is difficult to see. 

This radical element in the Democratic party in New Jersey was strong. 
Those who, in the first months of 1861, had desired to have New Jersey 
secede and enter the Confederacy, were now avowed radical leaders. The 
administration’s policies of arbitrary arrests, suspension of the writ of 
habeas corpus, and emancipation incensed the advocates of the states’ rights 
theory in which most Jerseymen had been taught to believe. In no other 
Northern State had there been, perhaps, more economic or other reasons 
for sympathy with the South in 1860-61, or more actual advocates of 
secession. 

The Democracy was soon to have complete control and responsibility 
for the acts of the State. The endorsement of the party was overwhelming. 
But was it an endorsement of radical or of conservative policy? Which 
faction would direct the action of the State in the months to come? 

To the radical Democrats at this time there came to be applied the 
term Copperheads,?7 which apparently originated in the autumn of 1862. 
The Union men applied it to those who, adhering strictly to the Democratic 
organization, strenuously opposed all the distinctive war measures of the 
administration and of Congress, and who, deeming it impossible to con- 
quer the South, were therefore earnest advocates of peace. On that basis 
not all Democrats were Copperheads, but in practice all were so designated 
by the supporters of Lincoln’s administration. In New Jersey such Demo- 
crats as were represented by the Newark Journal, with Fuller, Wall, Hols- 
man, Price, and Burr as their spokesmen, were Copperheads. With the 
opportunity now theirs, they intended to make, if possible, New Jersey a 
light shining in the darkness of “Black” Republicanism. 


37 See Rhodes, Vol. IV, p. 224. 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1860 
IN NEW JERSEY. 


The political situation in New Jersey at the opening of the Presidential 
campaign was full of uncertainty. In the previous November the “Opposi- 
tion” party had elected its candidate for Governor, Charles S. Olden, by a 
small majority. Both Houses of the Legislature of 1860, however, were to 
be organized and controlled throughout the session by the Democrats. 

In New Jersey, as in Pennsylvania, where the People’s party flourished, 
the name “Republican” was unpopular. Furthermore, the effect that the 
gathering storm at the South would have upon the politics of the State was 
difficult to foretell, since, in a sense, New Jersey considered herself a 
border State. Further, public opinion in the State now, as in the past, 
upheld strongly the doctrines of states’ rights. Such circumstances placed the 
State of New Jersey in the doubtful column for both the Republican and 
Democratic parties in the Presidential campaign just opening. The Repub- 
licans later, at Chicago, showed that they considered New Jersey as well as 
Pennsylvania doubtful ground by adopting for their particular cases a special 
tariff plank. New Jersey would be necessary to the Republicans should either 
New York or Pennsylvania go Democratic. 

In the previous Presidential campaign in 1856 the Democratic party 
had been able to present a solid, unbroken front to the “Opposition” party, 
which in turn had agreed only upon the selection of the Gubernatorial 
nominee, William A. Newell. In the intervening years, coalition and practi- 
cal union of the American and Republican elements which in 1856 sup- 
ported Fillmore and Fremont, respectively, were effected. Governor Newell 
represented and upheld the main special issues of both factions so well that 
in 1860 there existed a strong, united “Opposition” party definitely in 
alliance with the National Republican party. The election of Governor Olden 
in 1859, who was a conservative and who had not been prominent politically 
since 1850, tended to strengthen the “Opposition.” The election of William 
Pennington to the Speakership of the United States House of Representa- 
tives, had further led the Conservatives to look with less disfavor upon the 
Republican program. There remained a few “straight-out” Americans, who, 
however, were no longer in sympathy with the Republican or “Opposition” 
party, but were rather to be found now working with the Democratic party 
organization. 

Whereas in 1856 there had been unity and strength in the Democratic 
party in New Jersey, there now existed chaos. Continued success in State 
contests and a large following had led to factional struggles for favor and 
for control. The attitude of the party toward the question of slavery in the 
territories led to the growth of factions within its ranks. The Kansas muddle 
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caused a bolt in the third and fourth Congressional districts comprising the 
counties of Warren, Hunterdon, Somerset, Middlesex, Sussex, Morris, 
Passaic, and Bergen, over the issue of the party’s attitude toward the Le- 
compton Constitution, which the pro-slavery men in Kansas, and in Con- 
gress, had sought to provide for that territory. The bolt had been success- 
ful: New Jersey’s delegation in the House of Representatives in 1860 con- 
sisted of three “Opposition” members, and two “Anti-Lecompton” Demo- 
crats,—Messrs. Garret B. Adrian, and Jetur R. Riggs. The problem before 
the Democratic leaders was that of restoring harmony in their ranks. 

Unfortunately for the Democratic leaders there were no State contests 
falling in the year 1860, so that the issues of the campaign were primarily 
of national character. Members of the Assembly and one-third of the mem- 
bers of the Senate were, indeed, to be chosen, but those contests were rather 
of local importance. The campaign was to be waged hotly, for the selection 
of five Presidential electors and five Representatives to Congress. Popular 
opinion placed New Jersey with Connecticut, New York, and Pennsylvania 
in the list of doubtful States. 

So far as New Jersey was concerned the results of the electoral contest 
justified the predictions of the commencement of the campaign, for the 
electoral vote of New Jersey was to be divided, Douglas receiving three and 
Lincoln four, a situation which seldom has occurred in the electoral college 
since the formation of national party organizations. This fact alone would 
have made an account of the campaign interesting, but the great crisis which 
was swiftly to follow makes it even more interesting and significant. 

The first steps in the Presidential campaign were taken by the Con- 
stitutional Union party. In response to a letter telling of the formation of 
this party at a meeting in Washington on December 19, 1859, a meeting 
preliminary to the organization of the Constitutional Union party in New 
Jersey was held at Trenton on January 16, 1860. The presence there of 
J. W. Allen, Peter I. Clark, W. K. McDonald, and others indicated that 
the movement was addressed to, and appealed to, the older leaders of the 
“Native American” and Old Whig wings of the “Opposition” party of the 
fifties. A State Executive Committee was appointed and a call for a State 
Convention to select delegates to the National Convention of the party was 
issued. 

The convention met in Trenton, on February 23, and was called to 
order by Joseph F. Randolph, an old Whig, later a “Native American.” The 
resolutions that the convention adopted advocated a simple platform, “The 
Union, the Constitution, and the enforcement of the Laws.” The conven- 
tion chose Joseph F. Randolph and James Bishop as Senatorial delegates 
to a national convention called to meet on May 9, at Baltimore. The Newark 
Mercury: declared that the movement had little strength and that the party 


1 February 23, 1860. The Newark Mercury was the leading radical Republican 
newspaper in the State. It was started in 1848 and continued until 1862; at this time it 
was controlled by H. N. Congar. The Newark Journal had been started in 1857, and 
was, in 1860, edited by E. N. Fuller. It advocated southern policies, and during the war 
Fuller was arrested on the charge of inciting insurrection. 
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purposed to ignore the slavery issue; it also believed that there was no 
room for a third party of this sort. The Newark Journal of the same date 
said the convention was composed of those who carried on the Fillmore 
campaign of 1856, and that the party had few young men. 

On May 9, the Constitutional Union party met at Baltimore in National 
Convention. The delegates were for the most part the older politicians, 
mainly old Whigs, who, thoroughly alarmed at the growth and bitterness of 
the sectional controversy, were seeking a remedy for the trouble. They were 
honest and patriotic; they loved the Union as the great Whig leader and 
compromiser, Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster had loved the Union, but 
the brief platform which they adopted—‘The Constitution of the country, 
the Union of the States, and the enforcement of the Laws”—made no appeal 
to the determined opponents of slavery. On the second ballot the convention 
unanimously nominated John Bell, of Tennessee, for President, and Edward 
Everett, of Massachusetts, for Vice-President. Joseph F. Randolph, James 
Bishop, J. E. Peyton, Peter I. Clark, S. G. A. Van Lain, and J. A. Williamson 
were the delegates to this National Convention from New Jersey. 

The “Opposition party of New Jersey” was the next actively to enter 
the campaign. The call of its State Executive Committee, issued on January 
16, summoned a State Convention to meet at Trenton on March 8, to select 
delegates to the National Convention of the Republican party at Chicago. 
The convention met, and various committees were appointed. The names 
of proposed delegates to the National Convention reported by the proper 
committee were approved. Among the delegates were Frederick T. Freling- 
huysen, who was later to be elected United States Senator, Ephraim Marsh, 
who had been president of the American party National Convention which 
had nominated Fillmore in 1856, former Governor William A. Newell, 
Thomas H. Dudley, James T. Sherman, Edward Y. Rogers, Jonathan Cook, 
Providence Ludlow, Horace N. Congar, editor of the Newark Mercury, 
Denning Duer, and Marcus L. Ward, who was to be elected Governor in 1865. 

Suggestions were offered by several members of the convention that 
the delegates to the National Convention be instructed to support, as nominee 
for the Presidency, William Lewis Dayton, former United States Senator 
from New Jersey, and the nominee, in 1856, of the Republican party for 
the Vice-Presidency. However, the convention finally determined not to 
endorse any candidate. Resolutions were adopted declaring that “The Op- 
position Party of the State of New Jersey” was opposed to the extension of 
slavery by the power and influence of the general government; that the 
party “condemns most unreservedly assaults by citizens of one State upon 
the peace, rights and local institutions of any State or Territory,’ and that 
“the attempt at Harper’s Ferry to subvert, however partially, the institution 
of slavery in that State, was an ultra violation of our principles as of the 
rights and dignity of that State.” Throughout the sessions of this convention 
harmony seems to have been the noticeable characteristic. 





2 This refers to John Brown’s raid on Harper’s Ferry in October, 1859. See Rhodes, 
Vol. II, p. 383 ff. 
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New Jersey was represented in the Republican. National Convention 
which was in session at Chicago on May 16, 17 and 18 by twenty-eight dele- 
gates, with fourteen votes, twice the number of her electoral votes. 

When nominations for the Presidency were in order, Mr. Thomas H. 
Dudley, of the New Jersey delegation, presented to the convention the name 
of her favorite son, William Lewis Dayton. Upon the first of the three 
ballots that were taken, the fourteen votes of the State were cast for Mr. 
Dayton. These, it must be admitted, were the only votes cast for the party’s 
candidate for the Vice-Presidency in 1856. On the second ballot, he lost 
four votes to Seward, which aided in placing the latter in the lead on that 
ballot. On the third and last ballot, Seward gained one more vote from 
the delegation, so that he had five votes from New Jersey; eight were now 
cast for Lincoln; one delegate remained loyal to Dayton. The vote upon 
the third ballot was Seward, 184%, Lincoln, 23114, and all the rest 99%. 
Before the vote was announced many changed their votes to Lincoln. Abra- 
ham Lincoln, of Illinois, was thus the nominee, and an eastern man, Hannibal 
Hamlin, of Maine, was nominated for the Vice-Presidency.* 

Although Lincolm received support from the New Jersey delegation 
only upon the third and final ballot, nevertheless New Jersey delegates 
played an important, if not vital part in his nomination. New Jersey, was, 
as has been noted, one of the doubtful States, and so doubly important to 
the Republican party, which, as a party of Western origin, militant upon 
the issue of the status of slavery in the territories of the United States, 
needed to win support in the more conservative parts of the east. New 
Jersey and Pennsylvania were conservative toward national issues. Penn- 
sylvania and one other State must be carried to insure the election of a Re- 
publican President. Aggressive Abolitionist doctrine was nowhere popular 
with the Republicans of the State of New Jersey. 

In New Jersey and other doubtful States, Seward was weak, for the 
reason that he was regarded as the exponent of radical element of the party. 
His “irrepressible-conflict” speech of October 25, 1858, at Rochester, New 
York, had done much to lessen his availability. Lincoln’s “house-divided- 
against-itself” declaration ought also to have likewise precluded his nomina- 
tion, but in reality did not. Seward had avowed the higher-law doctrine— 
a position from which Lincoln especially held himself aloof. Again, Seward 
was especially objectionable in Pennsylvania and New Jersey from having 
been outspoken against the Know-nothing movement, which had been strong 
in both States. In New Jersey thus the former American element opposed - 
Seward. Yet Seward’s efforts to explain away his earlier “higher law” utter- 
ances had gained him some following in the northern part of the State, 
particularly through the support of Horace W. Congar and his newspaper, 
The Newark Mercury. 

It has been maintained by Charles P. Smith in his Reminiscences that 
he originated the Dayton movement in West Jersey to head off an attempt 


3 See Rhodes, Vol. II, pp. 456-73. 
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by the Republicans of East Jersey to swing the delegation to Seward. The 
delegation, although it had not been formally instructed to support Dayton, 
did so unanimously upon the first ballot. Prior to the balloting a meeting 
of a committee from the doubtful States—New Jersey, Indiana, Illinois, and 
Pennsylvania—was held at which an agreement to support Lincoln as against 
Seward was made. 

Lincoln’s nomination proved satisfactory to the rank and file of the 
“Opposition’”’ Republican party in New Jersey. The Newark Mercury, com- 
menting upon the convention, gave a hearty endorsement to Lincoln, while 
admitting that its first choice had been Seward; it entered the campaign at 
once and backed Lincoln vigorously. 

The Democratic State Convention called to select delegates to the National 
Convention called to meet at Charleston on April 23, assembled at Trenton, 
on March 28, approved the Cincinnati platform of 1856, and instructed the 
delegates to present to the convention the name of William C. Alexander, 
its nominee for Governor in 1859, as a candidate for the Vice-Presidency. 
The resolutions also urged the delegates to cast a united vote, but did not 
instruct them to that effect. It was evident that there was not harmony 
within the party ranks. The followers of Douglas urged the convention to 
instruct the delegates to vote for Douglas, or to endorse his candidacy, but 
were out-manoeuvered. The Newark Mercury, in commenting upon the con- 
vention, said that the Democracy in the State had won a thorough victory 
over Douglas, and that the advocacy of Alexander showed that it wanted a 
Southern candidate. The platform upheld popular sovereignty however. 

The desire for harmony in the delegation and the wish that it should 
cast a united vote at Charleston proved to be insufficient to effect this result. 
Early in the convention, during a roll call of States, a dispute arose within 
the delegation as to whether the New Jersey delegates had been instructed 
to vote as a unit. The chair, called upon for an opinion, held the recommen- 
dation of the State Convention was equivalent to instruction. From this ruling 
an appeal was taken, and the chair was overruled by a vote of 145 to 151. 
Thereafter, the vote of the delegation was split upon all questions. Thus, 
upon the question of the adoption of the majority and minority reports 
submitted by the platform committee, the New Jersey vote was split, the 
delegation casting five votes for the minority report, which was adopted 
165-138, signed by the New Jersey member, Benjamin Williamson, which 
reaffirmed the Cincinnati platform of 1856, and two against it. In substance, 
it asserted that the Democratic party was pledged to abide by the Dred Scott 
decision, or any future decision of the Supreme Court on the rights of 
property in the States or territories. Two votes were cast, however, for the 
majority report which declared that the territorial legislature has no power 
to abolish slavery in a territory, to prohibit the introduction of slaves therein, 
or destroy the right of property in slaves by any legislation whatever; and 
that it was the duty of the Federal Government to protect, when necessary, 
slavery in the territories. Two of the thirty votes from the free States for 
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this pro-slavery platform thus came from the New Jersey delegation. This 
delegation was composed of William Wright and James W. Wall (absent), 
later to be elected United States Senators, Benjamin Williamson, John C. 
Rafferty, Samuel Hanna, John L. Sharp, George F. Fort, David Naar, Albert 
Speer, Joshua Doughty, Robert Hamilton, John Huyler, Samuel Westcott, 
and Jacob Van Arsdale. 


The adoption of the minority report which was satisfactory to Stephen ~ 


A. Douglas, of Illinois, the only candidate who could now hope to have the 
support of the Northern Democracy was followed by the withdrawal from 
the convention of the delegations from Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
South Carolina, Florida, Texas, Georgia, and Arkansas. The convention, 
however, proceeded to ballot after having reaffirmed the rule requiring that 
two-thirds of the whole electoral vote was necessary to nominate. After 
fifty-seven ballots had been taken, during which Douglas had several times 
received 15214 of the 303 votes of a full convention which under a majority 
rule would have been sufficient to nominate, the convention adjourned to 
meet at Baltimore on June 18. Throughout the balloting the seven votes of 
the New Jersey delegation were cast for James Guthrie of Kentucky. 

When the convention reassembled at Baltimore on June 18, New Jersey 
was represented by a full delegation. But the admission of Douglas dele- 
gates to seats in the convention in place of the delegates who had with- 
drawn at Charleston, was followed by the withdrawal of most of the dele- 
gates from North Carolina, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Maryland. Then the 
convention proceeded to ballot. When Douglas had received all but 13 votes 
on the second ballot, he was by resolution declared nominated, on the ground 
that he had received the votes of two-thirds of the delegates present. Senator 
Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, was nominated for Vice-President, but 
later declined; the national committee then nominated Herschel V. Johnson, 
of Georgia, for the position. During the balloting for the candidates only 
two and one-half votes from the New Jersey delegation were cast, and 
those were for Douglas, nevertheless, New Jersey was not represented at 
the convention of delegates who seceded from this convention, or at the con- 
vention held by those who had seceded at Charleston. 

The seceders from the Democratic convention joined immediately by 
most of those who had seceded from the Charleston convention, who having 
met already at Richmond, Virginia, and adjourned to Baltimore, met at once 
in another hall in Baltimore, and adopted the Southern pro-slavery platform 
offered at Charleston. The convention nominated John C. Breckinridge, 
of Kentucky, and Joseph Lane, of Oregon, for President and Vice-President. 

As a result of these conventions, three national parties were in the field 
against the Republican party; the dividing issue was the question of State 
extension of slavery into the territories. 

In New Jersey the situation was critical for the Democratic party, since 
both Breckinridge and Douglas had strong individual support, and the Con- 
stitutional Union strength for Bell was unknown. The uncertainty existing 
in Democratic councils is evident from the attitude of the party press. 
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The nominations at Baltimore were made on Saturday, June 23. On 
June 25, True American regretted the nomination of two separate tickets 
and for the time being announced that it would refrain from taking sides 
until a majority of the Democrats of the State should declare for one or 
the other. In the issue of the next day the editors placed the names of 
Stephen A. Douglas, of Illinois, and Benjamin Fitzpatrick, of Alabama, 
nominated at Baltimore, at the head of the editorial columns. In so doing 
they declared that they believed that Douglas would possess greater strength 
in New Jersey, but showed that they were more interested in obtaining a 
Democratic victory in the State than in political principles, by saying that 
their final attitude would be controlled by the action of the Democratic State 
Convention. Two tickets, they thought, would assure the State to Lincoln. 
On June 26, the Newark Journal placed the names of Breckinridge and Lane 
at the head of its editorial columns, but hoped that the Democrats in the 
State might yet unite, and suggested a joint electoral ticket. 

The next day, the True American suggested that the Democrats should 
run single tickets for either candidate preferred in each State, believing that 
thereby the four tickets would at least throw the election into the House of 
Representatives. Clearly, the Democratic press of the State was divided upon 
the candidates, but looked to the State convention to bring back unity to 
the party. 

The Democratic State Executive Committee met as soon as possible, and 
issued a statement, under date of July 16, signed by Nehemiah Perry, the 
chairman, recommending 


to the Democratic convention which is to assemble at Trenton on 
the 25th of July, the appointment of a “Single Electoral Ticket,” to 
be composed of four friends of Douglas and Johnson, and three 
friends of Breckinridge and Lane (or any other combinations 
. . . -) which ticket may_be headed by the names of the respective 
candidates, according to the preferences of the voters, with the under- 
standing that the Electoral vote of the State of New Jersey, if this 
ticket should be successful, shall be cast for either set of candidates, 
whose names shall appear on a majority of the tickets throughout the 
State . . . .; provided, however, that if the vote of the State will 
elect either candidate, then it is to be thrown to effect this result, irre- 
spective of the popular strength of either wing of the party. 


Both factions, then, at this time sought harmony. 

Prospects were bright for fusion when three State conventions met in 
Trenton on the same day, July 25—The Democratic State Convention, at 
the State House; the Douglas and Johnson convention, at Temperance Hall; 
and the Bell and Everett Constitutional Union Convention, at Dolton’s Hall. 
The Democratic State party organization had by this time come under the 
control of the Breckinridge wing of the Democracy, an indication of the 
existence of pro-slavery, Southern sympathy in New Jersey. The Anti- 
Lecompton Democrats, who now as then, were supporting Douglas, had 
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been an insurgent faction. It was recognized that the defection from the 
party of those with Southern sympathies would make sure the party’s defeat 
in the State. The opposition had elected Olden Governor in 1859, so that 
there was need for every possible vote. The Southern vote was not absolutely 
essential to Democratic success in the campaign. 

The committee adopted the following resolutions. 


Resolved, That the Democratic party of New Jersey, in conven- 
tion assembled, do hereby reaffirm the Platform of Principles adopted 
by the National Democratic Convention in 1856 and readopted in 
1860. 

That the electors nominated by the Convention are instructed to 
cast the electoral vote of New Jersey so as to defeat Lincoln and 
Hamlin, and to secure an election, if possible, by the people of a 
President and Vice-President from one of the nominations of the 
Democratic or Union parties. 

That we call on the Democracy of New Jersey to support the 
electoral ticket, and invite the cordial coodperation of all conserva- 
tive men. 


The Breckinridge convention then appointed a committee to make, if 
possible, an arrangement with the Douglas convention and the Constitutional 
Union convention whereby a union electoral ticket might be placed in the 
field. Separate electoral tickets, however, had been selected, but an agree- 
ment was reached with the supporters of Bell and Everett by which a Union 
ticket was named, as follows: Edwin A. Stevens, Peter D. Vroom, James 
R. Sickler, as Breckinridge electors, and C. G. McChesney, Peter I. Clark, 
Benjamin Williamson, and William K. McDonald, as electors pledged to 
Bell and Everett. It was expected that two of the latter four would be re- 
placed by friends of Douglas. 

The Constitutional Union party in New Jersey was composed in the 
main of old Whigs and Democrats who placed the Union of the states above 
sectional interests. They were not in sympathy with the extremists either 
in the South or in the North. The election of a Republican as President 
meant to them a great danger to the Union. The majority of the party had 
probably been Whigs, and members of the “Opposition” of 1856 and 1859; 
yet they now joined the Fusion movement, to defeat Lincoln and to preserve, 
they believed, the Union. 

The Douglas convention met, adopted resolutions, nominated a separate 
electoral ticket, and adjourned, almost before the other conventions had fully 
organized. The resolutions endorsed Douglas and Johnson as the candidates 
of the National Democratic party, reasserted the doctrine of squatter sover- 
eignty, and declared that this party could form no alliances with any sec- 
tional party. This was in line with the resolutions of the Douglas national 
executive committee that declared that no compromise was possible. These 
had been printed in the New York Herald, of July 19. The pertinent part 
of the resolutions runs as follows: 
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That the National Democratic Party now is, as it ever has been, 
devoted to the preservation of the Union of the States, and because 
of its devotion to that great object—to the equality of the States and 
the inherent rights of man—it can form no alliances with any sec- 
tional faction like the Lincoln party, which seeks to place the Union 
entirely under Northern domination, nor with the Southern sectional 
faction, headed by Mr. Breckinridge, which declares the rights of 
property superior to any personal rights of free men, and which 
avows its purpose to be to precipitate upon us all the evils of dis- 
union unless a southern faction is permitted to rule the whole Union. 


Further, President Buchanan’s attempts by the exercise of executive 
patronage to secure the succession to the presidency, or to prevent the free 
exercise of the will of the people in the choice of their rulers, and the efforts 
directed by the administration to the defeat of Douglas and Johnson were 
thoroughly condemned. This denunciation of the President was particularly 
bitter because of his success in controlling some of the delegates from New 
Jersey to the Charleston convention. The sixth resolution of the platform 
(offered by James M. Scovell, of Camden) characterized “the personal inter- 
ference of the President of the United States with the action of the people in 
their choice of his successor, as at once derogatory of the position he occupies, 
and dangerous to the liberties of the people.” The men nominated as presi- 
dential electors on this ticket were William Cook, Joel Parker, Theodore Run- 
yon, A. W. Nash, Joseph Vliet, Moses Wills, and Thomas N. McCarter. Con- 
trary to Democratic hopes, the uncompromising position taken by the Douglas 
convention seemed to render fusion impossible. 

Meanwhile the supporters of Lincoln in New Jersey were jubilant, since 
it appeared to be generally conceded that, unless fusion of the opposing fac- 
tions should by some chance take place, Republican success in the State in 
November was certain. The “Opposition” State Convention met in Trenton 
on August 8 in response to a tall inviting the friends of Lincoln and Hamlin 
to select delegates to a convention. The term Republican did not appear in 
the call, a fact with which their Democratic opponents taunted them. It was 
customary to refer to the friends of Lincoln and Hamlin as “Black Repub- 
licans.” The convention approved the Chicago platform, endorsed Lincoln 
and Hamlin as the candidates, nominated as electors Joseph N. Hornblower, 
Andrew K. Hay, Charles E. Elmer, Edward W. Ivins, George H. Brown, 
David Thompson, Isaac W. Scudder, and adjourned. It was in session little 
more than an hour. In its harmony and quiet confidence it was in marked 
contrast to the conventions of its opponents. 

As the November election approached, the Democratic factions made a 
last effort to obtain victory through a fusion. On October 26 a meeting was 
held at the Astor House, in New York City, which was attended by the chair- 
men of the New Jersey Douglas, Bell and Breckinridge State Executive com- 
mittees, and by representatives of the respective National committees. As a 





4 See True American, July 26, 1860; Rhodes, Vol. II, p. 450. 
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result of the meeting a proclamation was drawn up and issued, signed by 
Rodman M. Price (a supporter of Douglas and Johnson), Joseph F. Ran- 
dolph (a supporter of Bell and Everett), and Charles Sitgreaves (a sup- 
porter of Breckinridge and Lane)—the respective chairmen of the State 
Executive Committee—stating that the Union electoral ticket had been with- 
drawn, and a Fusion ticket substituted. Needless to say, this was a great stim- 
ulus to the Democratic campaign and a blow to the Republicans. But for the 
latter there appeared a silver lining to the threatening cloud when it was 
announced a few days later that the Douglas party rejected the Fusion ticket, 
and was determined to support its own nominees. On October 30, at the call 
of Jacob Vanatta, member for New Jersey of the National Executive Com- 
mittee of the Douglas Democracy, a meeting of representative members of 
the Democracy had been held, at which it was decided to support its own 
nominees. This, however, did not prevent the majority of the Douglas adher- 
ents from voting for the Fusion ticket, since the names of the three Douglas 
electors—Cook, Parker and Runyon—appeared on that ticket. The Morrts- 
town Banner and the Hackettstown Gazette at once repudiated the fusion. 
Similar fusion movements were undertaken in New York and Pennsylvania.® 

The attempt at fusion in the Democratic ranks was made too late to give 
complete success in the election, yet at the same time too late in the campaign 
for the Republicans effectually to counter. The campaign, up to this time 
quiet, now became more active. It was featured by parades, numerous meet- 
ings, and torch-light processions in the cities. A notable feature of the 
parades was supplied by the uniformed marching clubs, the “Wideawakes,”’ 
who supported Lincoln, The Fusion speakers concentrated all their efforts 
against Lincoln and the “Black Republicans,” to whom they ascribed all the 
troubles of the country. Great emphasis was placed in the northern cities upon 
the effect that the withdrawal of southern trade which, it was maintained, was 
stire to follow Lincoln’s election, would have upon the industries of the State 
and its workingmen. Greater point was given to this argument by the fact 
that the industries of the State had not yet recovered from the financial 
depression of the previous years, and there was consequently now much dis- 
tress among the working classes. 

But the most effective argument against the Republicans was the charge 
that, if Lincoln should be elected, secession by the Southern States would 
inevitably follow. This idea was stressed by the Fusion speakers. The alleged 
sectional character of the Republican party and the gravity of the crisis formed 
thus the basis for the Fusion movement in the State. 

The Republican campaign was featured, as has been said, by the parades 
of the “Wideawakes,”’ and perhaps by a false confidence in the result of the 
election. As already noted, New Jersey was a doubtful State, and especially 
necessary to the Republicans, should New York or Pennsylvania go Demo- 
cratic. The former “Opposition” found itself now the center of attack from 
all sides. It was not “abolition” enough for the extremists; yet such prin- 





5 See Rhodes, Vol. II, pp. 190, 497-500. 
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ciples were universally ascribed to it by its opponents. The tariff issue, which 
had been framed by the Chicago convention with direct reference to New 
Jersey, was a prominent subject in the campaign. Manufacturing interests, 
which were increasing so rapidly, were keenly concerned to secure protection 
for themselves against foreign competition. In New Jersey and Pennsylvania, 
protection figured as an issue as it did in no other states in the Union.6 The 
issues generally stressed by the canvass of the Republican party here and else- 
where were opposition to the extension of slavery into the territories and 
opposition to the slave trade ; the party also voiced a protest against the policy 
of Presidents Pierce and Buchanan, who had used executive influence invari- 
ably against the anti-slavery issues.? 

When the election actually came, so close was the vote in the State that 
for several days neither Democratic nor Republican papers ventured to 
declare definitely the result. The True American thought at first that it was a 
Republican sweep, but said the results would not be definitely known until 
the State canvassers should meet on November 27. The Newark Advertiser 
would venture nothing further, and only the State Gazette, after several days, 
stated the probable result. The official canvass showed that the three electors 
whose names appeared upon both the Fusion ticket and the Douglas ticket— 
Cook, Parker, and Runyon—had received 62,869, 62,388, 62,309 votes 
respectively, and so had been elected, but that Hornblower, Elmer, Ivins, and 
Brown had each obtained larger totals than the other four Fusion electors. 
Hornblower received the highest Republican vote, 58,346. The independent 
Douglas electors obtained only enough votes to defeat the four Fusion men; 
Nash, with 6,905 votes, had the highest total. In New Jersey Lincoln thus 


Fusion. “Opposition” —Republican Douglas. 
a 62,860 Hornblower ........ 58,346 PURO Wives crea ak 6,905 
NS 62,388 Co Ee tee Coy Oe 58,316 Nie 45 sak eh aun’s 4,856 
PRUNYON 5.050500 62,309 PEE le Pos stb Gee 58,335 MR rns dete ln Y 4,801 
EMER coe sc os ee 56,022 POISE ek oh iecen oa 58,342 
POO sk scvecs's 58,022 RECO IS Sinise nw 4 58,336 
re 57,552 THOMpSON os. 58,322 
CWE oo scnanes 57,770 OUGULT ie avers ey 58,324 


Stanwood, Vol. I, p. 207, gives the vote as: Lincoln 58,324, Douglas 62,801. 


received four electoral votes, and Douglas three, of his total of twelve. New 
Jersey was thus the only free State which did not give her entire electoral vote 
to Lincoln in 1860. The ten counties carried by Lincoln were Passaic, Morris, 
Mercer, Ocean, Burlington, Salem, Gloucester, Atlantic, Cumberland, and 
Cape May, all but the first three in the southern half of the State.® In the 
congressional elections Essex County went Republican, Passaic Democratic. 


6 See Rhodes, Vol. II, pp. 479-81. The importance of the tariff in Pennsylvania and 
New Jerscy in 1860 is there shown by references to the leading newspapers of the coun- 
‘try—Governor Newell, in his annual message of 1858, advocated a steady protective 
tariff ; so also did the “Opposition” convention of 1859. The Democratic State Convention 
of March 28, 1860, endorsed a tariff favorable to home manufacturers. 

7 For a discussion of the platform, cf. Rhodes, Vol. II, pp. 464-65. 

8 The True American, November 28, 1860, gave the results of the official State 
canvass as follows: 

9In 1859, Olden had carried Essex, Somerset, and Middlesex, which were now 
lost; but Morris was gained. 
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The Newark Journal hailed the outcome of the election as showing that 
“New Jersey” was true to the Constitution. The Newark Mercury, November 
9g, in explaining the partial success of the Fusion ticket, said that the result 
was due to the proximity of New York and Philadelphia, the great centers of 
Southern trade (this influence, it argued, was powerful in New Jersey itself), 
whose money had affected New Jersey politics,!° and to the lack of an efficient 
straight-out Republican organization; it added that too much reliance had 
been placed by the Republicans on the division of the Democratic ranks, and 
that the Fusion ticket had been presented so late in the campaign that there 
had been no time to organize effectively against it. Finally, the Newark 
Mercury looked upon the American (Constitutional Union) vote, about 5,000, 
as representing the strength of those whose one thought was of opposition to 
Republican doctrine. Horace Greeley’s estimate 11 of the strength of the 
parties contributing to the Fusion vote in New Jersey in 1860 is probably 
approximately accurate. He estimated the Douglas strength as 30,000, that of 
Breckinridge as 30,000, and Bell’s as 2,801. 

One commentator upon the results of the election says: “. . . . 56,237 
votes were polled for Breckinridge, indicative of the prevalence of ‘Southern’ 
sentiment in New Jersey.”!2 Such a statement is not a just inference from 
the campaign and its results. Certain it is that, of the Democratic electors, 
only the Douglas electors were successful; it is clear, too, that part at least 
of this faction had been willing to agree to the arrangement of a Fusion 
ticket. A reliable estimate of the strength the Douglas men threw to the 
Fusion movement is, however, difficult to make. It is also well to remember 
that with respect to the candidates for representatives in Congress there was 
no division in the Democratic ranks in New Jersey. In the first and second 
Congressional districts, the “Opposition” candidates, Messrs. Nixon and 
Stratton, won, by 1,106 and 1,428 votes respectively; in the third and the 
fourth, the Democrats, Steele and Cobb, won by 2,405 and 1,078 votes re- 
spectively ; in the fifth district, comprising Hudson, Union, and Essex Coun- 
ties, Nehemiah Perry, Chairman of the Democratic State Executive Commit- 
tee for 1860, defeated William Pennington, then Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, by a majority of 394. Atkinson, p. 239, discussing Penning- 
ton’s defeat, says that “Newark’s interest in the South cost Mr. Pennington 
the comparatively few votes which defeated him.” Mr. Perry was “long 
and creditably identified with the manufacturing industries of Newark”; 
“Newark had material reasons for being kindly prejudiced towards the 
South.” Atkinson quotes from an open letter, issued by Pennington’s 
friends, as follows:—“ .... his (Pennington’s) friends wish to express 
their thorough and hearty contempt for that band of mercenary and un- 
principled men, engaged in Southern trade, who have been foremost in pro- 
ducing this result. . . . If they had been slaves themselves, and every 


10 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. II, p. 490, for these conditions as existing in New York. 
114merican Conflict, Vol. I. p. 328; see also Newark Mercury, January 11, 1861. 
12 Lee, Col. IV, p. 164. 
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morning had been lashed into humility, they could not have worked more 
heartily to carry out the wishes of their Southern masters.” In the total 
vote polled in the five Congressional contests the Democrats had a majority 
pith i247. 

In the contest for the Assembly, the Democratic party improved its 
position slightly, electing 32 Democrats and Constitutional Union men, and 
so being assured of power to control the organization of the Assembly. In 
the Senatorial contests, the Republicans gained two seats; the Democrats 
thus had ten members, opposed to four “Opposition” and seven Republican 
members. It appeared as if the Senate would be organized by the Republicans. 

The election still left a chaotic political situation in New Jersey. If 
we accept Greeley’s estimate of the strength of the several elements in the 
State, we discover some interesting points. We see that the Republican 
National ticket obtained over 58,000 votes, twice the number received in 
1856, and that the Republican element was the strongest political unit in 
the State. Further, it must again be noticed that the Republican party itself 
did not conduct the campaign in 1860 in New Jersey. . 

The Republican campaign in New Jersey, then, was carried on, in effect, 
by the “Opposition” party of New Jersey, which endorsed the Republican 
platform and the Republican candidates, though keeping its own distinct 
local name. That the “Opposition” party of New Jersey was independent 
of the National Republican party is clear from contemporary newspaper 
comment, from the resolutions of the party in convention, and from the 
following extract from the call for the Republican National Convention! at 
Chicago: “The Republican electors of the several states, the members of 
the People’s party of Pennsylvania and of the Opposition party of New 
Jersey, and all others who were willing to codperate. . .” James T. Sherman, 
of New Jersey, signed this Republican call. This situation! was undoubtedly 
due to the fact that the “Opposition” party had had standing and organiza- 
tion in New Jersey for some years. As already noted, the use of the term 
“Opposition” as a party name dates from the final break-up of the Whig 
organization in the early ’fifties. Gradually, thereafter, the opponents of 
the Democratic majority in the State Legislature came to be referred to as 
“the Opposition,” so that the term, having acquired general acceptance in the 
political circles of the State, was formally adopted by a State Convention in 
1856, when the anti-Democratic parties, having separate national tickets in 
‘the field, agreed to a fusion in the Gubernatorial contest, under the name of 
“The Opposition Party of New Jersey.” The party was successful then, and 
again in 1859; in the meantime it sponsored candidates for the State Legis- 
lature and for Congress. 

The readjustment of parties which took place after 1856 thus left only 
two influential parties in the contest of 1859, the “Opposition” party and the 





13 See Republican National Conventions of 1856, 1860, 1864, p. 83. (Reported by 
Horace Greeley.) 

14 The same conservatism of most of those who later became Union-Republicans in 
the State created the similar “People’s Party” in Pennsylvania. 
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Democratic party. The followers of Fillmore in 1856, that is the old-line 
Whigs and Native Americans, disappeared either into the “Opposition”-Re- 
publican or into the Democratic ranks. How completely this took place we 
see from Greeley’s estimate that the Constitutional Union party in New 
Jersey contributed only 2,801 votes to the Fusion ticket of 1860. The Bell 
and Everett movement, therefore, must have become almost negligible in 
New Jersey. Consideration of the Democratic vote in the election shows 
that the Breckinridge and Douglas supporters were about equally numerous. 
Yet it is to be noted that the Breckinridge leaders had from the outset con- 
trolled the party machinery. Plainly, too, many of the Democratic leaders 
held Southern views on slavery and its extension. This was noticeable in 
the delegation at the Charleston Convention and again in the convention at 
Baltimore. To the doctrine of states’ rights New Jersey Democrats were still 
most devoted. Nor were they alone upon this question, since to many in 
the “Opposition” it was scarcely of less importance. The significance of these 
facts will become clearer as we view the events of the succeeding years. 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 
THE PRESIDENTIAL CAMPAIGN OF 1864 IN NEW JERSEY. 


The Presidential campaign in New Jersey was ushered in by the Union 
State Convention to select delegates to the Union National Convention, which 
was to assemble at Baltimore on June 7. The Union State Convention, which 
met on May 12, at Trenton, was harmonious. The resolutions adopted en- 
dorsed the administration, and denounced the last Legislature for not provid- 
ing a way for the soldiers in the field to vote. The delegation to the National 
Convention was pledged to the support of Lincoln. In the selection of dele- 
gates the character of the party as a Union party was emphasized, by the 
choice of Joseph T. Crowell, of Union, and James M. Scovel, of Camden, 
as two of the Senatorial delegates, or delegates at large, both of whom, when 
they entered the Legislature, had been Democrats. Ex-Governor Newell 
and Marcus L. Ward were the other Senatorial delegates.1 

The Democratic State Convention met a week later, May 18, and chose 
as Senatorial delegates A. Browning, John P. Stockton, Theodore Runyon, 
and Daniel Holsman. The resolutions adopted declared the firm attachment 
of the Democracy to the Constitution; that Constitutional law was the only 
true basis of executive action in war as well as in time of peace; that the 
necessary step to restore prosperity to the American Republic was to over- 
throw the administration through the ballot box. The formulation of the 
platform it left to the National Convention of the party. The delegation was 
not instructed as to the candidate, but the name of General McClellan was 
greeted with cheers. The latter was now residing at Orange, New Jersey, 
and so was almost certain to have the support of the Democratic party in 
the State. 

The Union National Convention met at Baltimore on June 7. In spite 
of some dissatisfaction with Lincoln which had obtained among the leaders 
previous to the convention, he was nominated, amid great enthusiasm, on 
the first ballot. Those who were dissatisfied with President Lincoln and were 
desirous of maintaining the single term tradition had met on May 31, at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and had nominated John C. Fremont and John Cochrane, of 
New York. The prospect was at this time for a divided Union party. 

The Democratic National Convention had been called to meet after the 
Baltimore convention, on July 4. The purpose of the delay had been to gain 
a better opportunity to size up the situation. It was admitted that much 
would depend on the military situation as the canvass progressed. Early in 
May a suggestion for the further postponement of the convention gained 
support, and the date was changed to August 29. 





1Cf, the newspapers of May 13, 1864, the Newark Journal, Newark Advertiser, 
State Gazette, and True American, for accounts of the convention. 
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The Democratic National Convention assembled at Chicago on August 
29. Governor Seymour, of New York, and Clement L. Vallandigham, of 
Ohio, were the recognized leaders respectively of the Conservative and the 
Copperhead wings of the party. The former was committed to the nomination 
of McClellan. Before the convention assembled it was reasonably certain 
that McClellan would be nominated, in spite of opposition from the peace 
Democracy. The latter considered the issue now to be the continuation of 
the war or immediate peace. Thomas Dunn English, in an open letter? to 
the New York Peace Convention, meeting at Syracuse, wrote that the senti- 
ment of the Democracy was in favor of closing, at the earliest possible 
moment, and in any honorable way, “this useless and wicked war,” and stated 
that he was personally opposed to the nomination of McClellan; he wanted 
a Democratic statesman of long standing, not a mere personal nomination. 
With the more conservative element of the party, that is, with those who 
would not consider the possibility of secession, the candidacy of McClellan 
was most popular. In the previous December the Jersey City Standard and 
the Paterson Register had advocated his nomination. 

Hon. John P. Stockton nominated McClellan as the candidate of New 
Jersey, and he was chosen on the first ballot. The New Jersey delegation 
voted unanimously for him, though some of the delegates had other prefer- 
ences. George H. Pendleton, of Ohio, was nominated for Vice-President. 
The nominations were received with enthusiasm by the Democrats. In was 
considered a strong and popular ticket. 

The vital plank of the platform which the convention adopted was more 
satisfactory to the peace Democracy than was the candidate. This was adopted 
through the efforts of Vallandigham, and ran as follows: 


Resolved, That this convention does explicitly declare, .... 
that after four years of failure to restore the Union by the experi- 
ment of war . .. ., justice, humanity, liberty, and the public wel- 
fare demand that immediate efforts be made for a cessation of hostil- 
ities, with a view to an ultimate convention of the States or other 
peaceable means, to the end that at the earliest practicable moment 
peace may be restored on the basis of the Federal Union of the 
States.* 


Reference to Senator Holsman’s resolutions, proposed in the New Jersey 
Legislature, January 13, 1863, shows that the platform of the Copperheads in 
New Jersey in 1863, differed little from that finally incorporated in the 
Democratic National platform of 1864, by Vallandigham. 

Whatever support the candidate might have taken from Lincoln was 
discounted by Vallandigham’s resolution, which the Unionists soon reduced 
to, Resolved, That the war is a failure. C. Chauncey Burr voiced his senti- 

2 Dated August 13, 1864; it was quoted in the Newark Journal, August 22. 

3 Cf. letter of E. N. Fuller, August 28, from Chicago, to the Newark Journal, 


printed in the issue of September 1, 1864. 
4 See Rhodes, Vol. IV, p. 523; Annual Cyclopedia, 1864, p. 793. 
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ments in Chicago while the convention was in session: “We had no right to 
burn their wheatfields, steal their pianos, spoons, or jewelry. Mr. Lincoln 
had stolen a good many thousand negroes; but for every negro he had thus 
stolen he had stolen 10,000 spoons. It had been said that, if the South would 
lay down their arms, they would be received into the Union. The South 
could not honorably lay down her arms, for she was fighting for her honor. 
Two millions of men had been sent down to the slaughter-pens of the South, 
and the army of Lincoln could not again be filled, neither by enlistment nor 
by conscription. If he ever uttered a prayer, it was that no one of the States 
of the Union should be conquered and subjugated.”5 

The Democratic campaign in New Jersey during the summer was de- 
voted to proving the necessity of defeating the administration, and to personal 
abuse of the President, now a candidate for reélection. The Newark Journal 
(June 1, 1864), continually referred to the President as the “smutty joker.” 
The newspapers that had supported Governor Parker during the winter ad- 
vocated the nomination of General McClellan and urged the necessity of 
supporting the Government, and of the continuance of the war until the 
South should be willing to return to the Union through negotiation, or as the 
result of utter defeat. The organs of the peace Democracy, however, advo- 
cated peace as soon as possible, and by any means. Newark Journal, June 1, 
1864, said “. . . we say that, unless the war shall speedily cease, not the 
South will be conquered but the North.” “That the South will in the end win 
her independence is admitted by every reasoning man whose judgment has 
not been smitten blind by the paralyzing stroke of prejudice.” This with them 
took the additional form of denouncing the draft, and thereby discouraging 
enlistments. The Newark Journal became so outspoken in its criticism that 
the Federal authorities took steps to control its utterances. In this action, the 
doctrine of the freedom of speech and of the press became involved. Previ- 
ously, the press of the State had been much worked up over the seizure by the 
administration of the offices of the New York World and the New York 
Journal of Commerce, and the arrest of their editors‘ on May 18. This action 
had been vigorously and justly condemned by the press of both parties. 

On July 19, President Lincoln issued a call for 500,000 men to be raised 
by draft. The men were needed to fill the gaps made by Grant’s Wilderness 
campaign, and Sherman’s campaign against Atlanta. The draft had been 
expected. The Newark Journal had for some days commented on the useless- 
ness of the struggle. On July 19, it published editorially the following, in the 
same issue with the President’s proclamation for troops: 


Five Hunprep THOUSAND More. 

It will be seen that Mr. Lincoln has called for another half a 
million men. Those who desire to be butchered will please step for- 
ward at once. All others will stay at home and defy Old Abe and 
his minions to drag them from their families. We hope that the 





5 See Greeley: American Conflict, Vol. II, p. 667. 
6 See Rhodes, Vol. IV, pp. 467-68. 
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people of New Jersey will at once put their feet down and insist that 
not a man shall be forced out of the State to engage in the abolition 
butchery and swear to die at their own doors rather than march one 
step to fulfill the dictates of that mad revolutionary fanaticism, which 
has destroyed the best government the world ever saw, and would 
now butcher its remaining inhabitant to carry out a mere fanatical 
sentiment. This has gone far enough and must be stopped. 

Let the people rise as one man and demand that this wholesale 
murder shall cease. 


On the next day (July 20) it spoke of a grand anti-draft organization 
which was to be formed at an early date, and hoped that a great protest would - 
go from Newark, enough to cause the administration to pause and reflect. 
The editorial of July 19 was copied by the press generally. The Somerset 
Messenger and the Bergen Democrat, by their general tone, seemed to 
approve it. 

The Newark Journal, in its editorial of July 19, had been merely a little 
more definite than usual in its remarks upon the war. The Federal officials 
now took action. On July 21, E. N. Fuller, the editor of the Newark Journal, 
was arrested, charged with intent of counseling persons to resist the draft, 
and of inciting insurrection against the authority of the United States. Two 
warrants were issued by Staats S. Morris, United States Commissioner, and 
signed by United States District Attorney A. Q. Keasbey. Two citizens of 
New Jersey preferred the complaint,7 which was said to have been made at 
the request of General John A. Dix, commanding the department of the East, 
with headquarters at New York City. The complaint against Fuller was that 
he had violated section 25 of the Act of March 3, 1863 (the Conscription 
Act), by counseling persons to resist the draft of men enrolled under the act, 
and that, under section 2 of the Act of July 17, 1862 (the Confiscation Act), 
he was guilty of the crime of inciting insurrection against the United States. 
The editorials of July 19 and 20 were cited as the evidence. He was released 
under $7,000 bail, to appear before the next term of the United States District 
Court, which was to meet in September. On August 10, Orson C. Cone, editor 
of the Somerset Messenger, was arrested, at the request of General Dix, 
charged with violating sections 12 and 25 of the Act of March 3, 1863. He 
was held in $500 bail. Eben Winton, editor of the Bergen Democrat, arrested 
on similar charges, was held in $2,000 bail. Cone and Winton had reprinted 
in their papers the Newark Journal editorials, and had appeared to endorse 
them. Winton had succeeded C. Chauncey Burr as editor, in 1862. John P. 
Stockton and Theodore Runyon acted as counsel for the accused. The grand 
jury of the United States District Court for New Jersey brought in an indict- 
ment8 against Fuller, but failed to indict Cone or Winton. The grand jury 





i 7 For the complaint, see the Newark Journal and the Newark Advertiser, July 23, 
1864. 

pare September 20, 1864. The penalty under section 25 of the Act of March 3, 1863, 
might be ten years imprisonment, or a fine of $10,000, or both; under section 2 of the 
Act olde 17, 1862, a fine of $500, or imprisonment for not over two years, might be 
imposed. 
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was charged by Judge Richard S. Field. The case came before the court in 
October but, by agreement, was postponed until the January term of the 
court. The case was, of course, important, but the peculiar interest in it was 
due to the method now taken by the administration to control or suppress 
opposition to itself and the war. This must be attributed to the unfortunate 
results attending the earlier policy of arbitrary arrest and imprisonment, par- 
ticularly in New Jersey, in the case of Colonel James W. Wall, and in Ohio, 
in the case of Vallandigham. Both cases had reacted to the political disadvan- 
tage of the administration. Colonel Wall had been arrested by order of 
Secretary of War Cameron, for a cause never assigned, Vallandigham by 
the military on order from the commander of the department of Ohio. At 
this time, however, a regular civil action, as prescribed by law, was brought 
against the accused by a United States District Attorney, at the request of the 
commander of the military department. The method could not be attacked as 
the method adopted in the earlier cases was assailed. This change of proce- 
dure was due to an acknowledgement of the position which public opinion in 
New Jersey had taken upon arbitrary arrests in 1862, which led to the pas- 
sage of the Act of March 3, 1863, which was now followed. The Democracy 
might well congratulate itself. Even the Union press heartily approved the 
action, and the method taken.!° 

The case against Fuller, then, was one of alleged sedition, through dis- 
couragement of enlistments and inciting insurrection. The defense offered by 
Fuller, and the press of the peace Democracy, was that the action of District 
Attorney Keasbey and General Dix was an interference with the freedom of 
the press. The Newark Journal kept up its opposition to the war, and in the 
same general tone, claiming that the war was a failure. On August 2, 1864, 
it said: “. . . . is it too much to say that the failure of this army to accom- 
plish its purpose is the failure of the war?” “It is a great truth, that Abe Lin- 
coln’s administration can never conquer the South.” It went on to ask the 
citizens of New Jersey whether they should yet furnish money and men to 
continue the war. 

Coming as it did in late July and August, 1864, before the Democratic 
National Convention, the arrest of Fuller, Cone and Winton served as Dem- 
ocratic material for the campaign. The earlier procedure of the administra- 
tion was recalled, and the interference with the freedom of the press was 
dwelt on at length, but there was now no arbitrary arrest in New Jersey to 
criticize. The Union newspapers intimated that Fuller was disappointed, in 
that summary arrest and imprisonment in Fort Lafayette had been denied 
him. Before his arrest and afterwards, he said, editorially, “If this be treason, 
let it be treason.” He seemed to court interference. But the issue of arbitrary 
arrest had been removed. In the presidential campaign the case probably had 
little effect, because of the way in which it was handled, though it did furnish 





9It had not been followed in the Vallandigham case; cf. Rhodes, Vol. IV, pp. 


247-52. 
10 See New York Tribune, July 23, 1864. 
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a theme for meetings of the peace Democracy.1! By the time the case came 
before the court for trial, the military and political situation had so changed 
that the decision attracted comparatively little attention. 

When the case came up before Judge Field, on February 15, 1865, in the 
United States District Court, by agreement of counsel, the defendant ad- 
dressed the court as follows :12 


May it please the Court—in withdrawing the plea which I have 
heretofore pleaded and substituting one which by its terms admits 
culpability, I beg leave to say that in acts charged to me under the 
indictment, I have never been moved by seditious intentions, I have 
never designed to favor mob law, or to incite insurrection, and I have 
at all times supposed that in my public writing I was entirely within 
the just limits of liberty of speech and of the press. Under the cir- 
cumstances of the case, I deem it proper, with this explanation, which 
is due to myself, to take the advice of my counsel, and retract my 
plea, and plead guilty ; nor need any apprehension be entertained that 
I will in the future interfere with the action of the military authori- 
ties by publication or otherwise. 


The United States District Attorney Keasbey then addressed the court, 
and said that Fuller’s statement, in which he now admitted guilt, modified his 
view of the case, and that the law had been in great part vindicated. He sug- 
gested, therefore, a light penalty. Judge Field imposed a fine of $100 and 
costs, and volunteered the information that, had the defendant come to court 
determined to resist, he would have imposed the extreme penalty. The deci- 
sion in the case came so late in the war that it had little effect toward con- 
trolling the seditious utterances of the Copperheads of New Jersey. The 
Newark Journal was their principal newspaper in the State, their only daily ; 
the Bergen Democrat was just as violent, but local in its influence. These two 
papers printed in full the speeches of the Copperheads, many of whom were 
connected with their editorial staffs, and echoed editorially their seditious 
utterances. For in the campaign of 1864 many of the Copperhead speeches 
were clearly seditious. 

The more conservative Democratic opinion during the presidential cam- 
paign upon the national situation was expressed by Governor Parker in an 
address at Freehold, on August 20. The conservative Democrats desired Lin- 
coln’s defeat just as much as the Copperheads did, and they desired peace, 
but with the restoration of the Union. Of the latter, however, they were not 
hopeful under the administration. Governor Parker set for himself three 
topics: I. What is the present condition of the country? II. What brought 
the country to its present unhappy condition? III. By what means can it be 


11 The Newark Journal, July 30, 1864, printed long speeches on this theme by C. 
Chauncey Burr and Edward N. Fuller. The occasion was the presentation of a sword 
to Fuller by some of his friends in token of his defense of the Constitution, and of the 
freedom of the press. 

12 For the address, and for comment on the case see Newark Journal and Newark 
Advertiser, February 16, 1865. 
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restored to its former condition of peace, union and prosperity? With respect 
to the condition of the country he was most gloomy and pessimistic. The 
solemn provisions of the Constitution were made to yield, he said, to what is 
called “military necessity, which means the arbitrary will of a single individ- 
ual, fallible as ourselves.”” The war, he held, had been perverted from one for 
the Union to a political war, a war for emancipation and for the destruction 
of states’ rights. Thus he accounted for the general despondency and the diffi- 
culties of recruiting, and answered his second question. The Crittenden com- 
promise, he held, would have been a fair settlement, and would have pre- 
vented war. The Republican party leaders had opposed it. Hence, to the 
Republican party belonged the sole responsibility for the war; that party 
was the sole difficulty in the way of an amicable adjustment. 

Under his third heading Governor Parker stated that the ballot box and 
the defeat of Lincoln were the hope of the country to regain prosperity. He 
then discussed what the National Democracy ought to do when it regained 


power. 

. They ought to commence by undoing almost everything 
that ie heen done at Washington during the last three years. They 
ought to unmuzzle the press, take the lock off the mouths of men, 
and restore in its pristine purity that great writ of right, the habeas 
corpus. They ought to open the doors of military prisons crowded 
with citizens incarcerated without formality of trial and set the pris- 
oners free; they should repeal all acts of Congress that infringe on 
the proper jurisdiction of the State courts; they should make short 
work of the indemnity act, and give every man who has been ag- 
grieved the opportunity to test the legality of his imprisonment in a 
court of justice. They should repeal the Conscription Act, and if 
troops are needed for the United States service they should be raised 
by the States through their own agents. They ought to repeal the 
Confiscation Act and wipe out all proclamations of emancipation and 
reconstruction,!? and all test oaths that support executive decrees 
past, present, and to come, and the only oath they should require is 
the support of the Constitution and the laws. Having gone back to 
where we stood before the war began, and having put the Govern- 
ment once more in the right, the way would be open for terms of 
Peace, .-.-. 

The Democracy would not be strenuous on merely formal 
points; in what manner terms should be proposed, and by whom; 
whether informal meetings of citizens who are cognizant of the views 
of those in power should prepare the way for negotiation; whether 
commissioners should be appointed by the General Government, or 
whether there should be an armistice and convention of states. They 
should not stand on technicality or etiquette in the midst of suffering 
and death if an honorable and lasting peace should be within their 
grasp. I am in favor of whichever of these modes will bring peace 
and the Union the soonest. The difficulty now is that the parties 





13 See also Rhodes, Vol. IV, p. 184. 
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cannot be brought together in consequence of impossible terms being 
insisted upon in advance. The success of the Democracy would bring 
the belligerents face to face; an honest effort would be made to agree 
upon fair terms and that would be a step in the right direction, even 
if the effort should prove unsuccessful. . . . 

On what terms would the Democracy negotiate with a view to 


peace? . ... They would not insist upon the abolition of slavery 
as a condition. . . . But there is one thing the Democracy would 
insist upon, and that is the union of the States. . . . The Democ- 


racy would recognize the sovereignty of states within their proper 
sphere, under the Constitution of the United States, but they would 
insist upon the recognition of an obedience to the Federal Govern- 
ment in all matters pertaining rightfully to its jurisdiction. But will 
the rebellious States agree to the terms of peace on the basis of the 
Union? Recent events indicate they will. It is certain that if we 
make no attempt to negotiate we shall never know what can be ac- 
complished... . 


The remarks of the Governor expressed adequately the opinions of the 
majority of the Democrats of the State, which were not those of the Newark 
Journal. Yet the latter endorsed: the speech.14 The attitude of the Copper- 
heads was, at the least, that expressed by Vallandigham’s resolution in the 
Democratic national platform. Governor Parker’s speech was by far the most 
important of the campaign in New Jersey. The Newark Journal approved 
the tone of the Governor’s address, but criticized him for supporting the war. 
It thought he could have pursued a course more consistent with the dignity 
of a sovereign State. 

After the Chicago convention, a division in the Democracy was threat- 
ened. General McClellan was at his home in Orange, New Jersey, when the 
news of his nomination was received. That evening he was serenaded by a 
large crowd from Orange and Newark. The Democracy of New Jersey was 
enthusiastic. McClellan’s letter of acceptance!® of September 8, however, 
threatened to cause trouble, for in it he repudiated that resolution of the 
platform which the peace Democracy, only with great effort, had carried 
through the National Convention. The New York Journal of Commerce repu- 
diated McClellan. This action, however, the Newark Journal did not follow, 
as it might have been expected to do. In its issue of September 10, it printed 
a statement signed by the editor. In this Fuller maintained that McClellan 
had no power to amend or modify the platform adopted by the party in con- 
vention assembled. It was preposterous to think that McClellan had repudi- 
ated the platform. The Newark Journal would support McClellan. 

The campaign became more active; the Democratic factions buried their 
differences ; war Democrats and Copperheads worked together, held by party 
tradition and common desire to defeat the administration. Meetings were 
held everywhere. We find Mayor Theodore Runyon, Hon. John P. Stockton, 





14 August 22, 23, 24. 
15 Cf, Annual Cyclopedia, 1864, p. 794. 
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and Fernando Wood addressing a political meeting at Newark on September 
27; and Governor Parker, Thomas Dunn English and Fernando Wood speak- 
ing from the same platform at Hackensack on September 29. The presence 
of Fernando Wood at these meetings, and at others, is interesting, and sig- 
nificant of the influence of New York Copperheads in New Jersey politics. 

The Democratic State Convention!® met at Trenton on October 6. Reso- 
lutions were passed endorsing the national nomination, the Chicago platform, 
and McClellan’s letter of acceptance. The platform and the letter might not 
agree, but the endorsement of both was the price of party harmony. After 
nominating the electoral ticket the convention adjourned. 

The political situation, which in midsummer had been distinctly unfavor- 
able to Lincoln and the Union party, changed as the campaign progressed, 
primarily as the result of the change in the military situation. As November 
approached, Lincoln’s election seemed certain. But the reaction in his favor 
which came in most of the States was not strong enough in New Jersey to 
win that State from her Democratic allegiance. McClellan, as had been ex- 
pected, carried the State by a popular majority of 7,291. The vote was: 
McClellan, 68,014, Lincoln, 60,723. In 1862 Parker had carried the State by 
14,597. Lincoln received 212 electoral votes; McClellan received 21—the 
seven of New Jersey and the votes of Kentucky and Delaware. 

In the State and Congressional contests the Union party made slight 
gains. In the First Congressional District, the Union party reélected John F. 
Starr, and ex-Governor Newell carried the Second District. The Democrats 
carried the third, fourth and fifth districts. The contest for the State Legis- 
lature was keen because the incoming Legislature was to elect a successor to 
United States Senator Ten Eyck. The strength of the two parties in the Sen- 
ate remained the same, 13 to 8. In the Assembly, the Union made such gains 
that a tie would probably exist. This result foreshadowed complications in 
the election of a United States Senator by the next Legislature. 

After the election of 1864 the issues raised by the peace Democracy 
ceased to be of primary importance. Plans for peace and Reconstruction came 
into prominence during the winter. It was now clear to all that peace could 
not be far distant. The Confederacy still existed, was still defiant but it was 
almost exhausted. Sherman’s capture of Atlanta, and Sheridan’s successes 
in the Shenandoah Valley during September and October had assured the 
election of Lincoln. They proved clearly that the war was not a failure. The 
peace Democracy died with the close of the war. What strength it really 
possessed in New Jersey in 1864 it is impossible to say. Probably it was con- 
siderable, for it had determined and capable leaders. Yet it is probable, also, 
that the Democracy owed its victory in New Jersey in 1864 to the wise and 
able executive policy of Governor Parker, and to the personal popularity of 
General McClellan in his adopted State. 





16 For an account of the convention, cf. Newark Journal, October 7. The Union 
State convention was held on September 22. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 
NEW JERSEY AND STATES’ RIGHTS DURING CIVIL WAR. 


From the preceding chapters it has been evident that there were many in 
New Jersey who had urged in opposition to measures of the National and 
State administrations the argument that they were unconstitutional, and in 
fact constituted violations of the reserved rights of the States. We have seen 
how this issue was effectively used to bring about the Democratic victories in 
the elections of 1861, 1862, and 1863, and the election of Democratic United 
States Senators by the Legislature of 1863, and the passage by the same Legis- 
lature of Copperhead resolutions seeking an immediate peace under condi- 
tions which could have been secured only through the recognition of the inde- 
pendence of the Confederacy. 

But in the main the assertion of States’ rights down to 1864 had been 
vociferous only, and had caused merely annoyance to the National Admin- 
istration of Abraham Lincoln. Then, however, there arose a situation in New 
Jersey which caused marked inconvenience to the administration politically 
and more to the Secretary of War, Edwin M. Stanton, in hindering the move- 
ment of troops and supplies across New Jersey to the front. This all had its 
origin in the Camden and Amboy Railroad’s monopoly of direct transporta- 
tion across the State. An effort to break this monopoly by an act of Congress 
was the occasion for vigorous protest from New Jersey. 

On March 24, 1863, Governor Parker addressed to the Legislature a 
special message,! one of protest, calling attention to a measure then before 
Congress which, he felt, would affect vitally the interests of the State of New 
Jersey. This was a bill which proposed to make the Raritan and Delaware 
Bay Railroad a post and military road. Apparently this was a simple measure, 
one which should not have called for protest by the Governor and the Legis- 
lature of New Jersey. Yet such was the relationship existing between the 
State of New Jersey and the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company, and the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad Company (generally known in the State as the 
Joint Companies) that Governor Parker considered that the passage by Con- 
gress of the bill in question would be an insult to New Jersey, and an in- 
fringement of the sovereignty of the State. In this stand the people of the 
State, irrespective of party, agreed with the Governor. All the other States of 
the Union were with one accord denouncing New Jersey’s position and urg- 
ing Congress to pass the bill and force New Jersey to test in the Supreme 
Court the constitutionality of the law. To them it seemed that New Jersey, 
through the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company’s monopoly, was, for 
her own individual advantage, taxing the whole Nation. For a clear under- 
standing, however, of the political importance of the question, as Governor 
Parker placed it before the Legislature, and to realize how the interests of 





1Cf. Assembly Journal, 1864, pp. 382-93; Senate Journai, 1864, p. 480. 
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New Jersey now set her in opposition to the administration and to the North, 
we must look briefly into the history of the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
and its political influence in the State. 

When the plan for a railroad across the State was first projected, it was 
deemed necessary, in view of the magnitude of the undertaking and the finan- 
cial risk involved, to assign to the projected company certain exclusive priv- 
ileges. In the charter finally granted to the Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Company it was, therefore, guaranteed by the Legislature of New Jersey 


that it shall not be lawful at any time during the said railroad charter 
to construct any other railroad or railroads in this state, without the 
consent of the companies, which shall be intended or used for the 
transportation of passengers or merchandise between the cities of 
New York and Philadelphia, or to compete in business with the rail- 
road authorized by the act to which this supplement is relative.? 


Thereby a monopoly of all railroad transportation across the State of New 
Jersey between these two industrial centers was legalized. In time, when rail- 
road transportation ceased to be an experiment, interests other than the Joint 
Companies attempted to enter this lucrative field, but were stopped by this 
monopoly, granted in 1832. In return for the monopoly the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad Company was required to pay, as a transit tax, ten cents for 
each passenger and fifteen cents for each ton of freight carried between the 
two cities. Stock in the Joint Companies was also given to the State. By 1860 
the annual revenue accruing to the State from the Joint Companies—about 
$200,000—was sufficient to meet the ordinary expenses of the State Gov- 
ernment. 

A transit or tonnage tax levied by a State was not unusual in the early 
days of railroads. But the Camden and Amboy monopoly was unique in that 
it was a railroad transportation monopoly maintained by a State on a route of 
interstate commerce. Had it been on any but the main route between the 
National Capital and the two great industrial centers, Philadelphia and New 
York, as well as New England, and had its rates not been so high, it would 
never have been subjected to such universal condemnation. It is not strange 
that, through the benefits derived by the State from the monopoly, New Jer- 
sey could boast that her citizens enjoyed the lowest taxation in the Union, and 
that her citizens should resent any move which would injure the prosperity of 
the Joint Companies. 

The Legislature was continually the scene of political struggles between 
the rival railroad interests in the State. The Camden and Amboy Railroad 
Company, with its ally, the New Jersey Railroad and Transportation Com- 
pany, controlled the through route from Jersey City, via Newark and Tren- 
ton, to Philadelphia, and also most of the small roads in the southern half of 
the State. The effort was always making for the chartering of short local 


2 Act of March 2, 1832. 
3 The only direct state tax levied in New Jersey before 1860 was in connection with 


the school tax. 
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lines which should ultimately be connected into one system paralleling that of 
the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company. There was another line crossing 
the State, with connection with the West and the South—the Central Railroad 
of New Jersey—running from Elizabeth, via Easton and Harrisburg. The 
Joint Companies, already in high favor with the Democratic party, obtained 
from the Democratic Legislature in 1854 a supplement to the Act of 1832, 
whereby the monopoly of the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, which 
was to expire in 1859, was extended to 1869, and in return the monopoly of 
the Delaware and Raritan Canal Company, due to expire in 1881, was also 
made to expire in 1869. This arrangement was put through in spite of vigor- 
ous opposition. 

Such was the situation when the war broke out. As a result of the geo- 
graphical location of the State of New Jersey, the Camden and Amboy Rail- 
road was now placed in a threatening position with respect to the Federal 
Government. Even under friendly management this railroad might well be 
unable to perform the service which inevitably would be required of it. 
Troops and supplies were, of course, routed also via Harrisburg, though the 
distance to be traversed and the time required were greater. 

The Joint Companies, at the outbreak of the war, responded loyally to 
the demands made upon them, as indeed they did throughout the war. In fact, 
they placed at the disposal of Governor Olden large sums of money upon 
which he was able to draw temporarily in order to secure equipment neces- 
sary for early movement of the first State quota. The Camden and Amboy 
monopoly soon, however, came into collision with the War Department and 
the administration. In 1854 the Legislature had granted a charter to the 
Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad Company, which authorized the building 
of a line from Keyport to Tom’s River and May’s Landing. Part of the road 
was constructed, but, being unprofitable, was sacrificed to New York interests 
which entered into an agreement with the Camden and Atlantic Railroad to 
run cars direct from Keyport to Camden. But, before construction was com- 
pleted, the Camden and Amboy Railroad brought action for a preliminary 
injunction. This was denied by the court, which held, however, that the com- 
plainants, by virtue of their contract with the State of New Jersey, were 
entitled to the protection of the Court of Equity in the enjoyment of that 
franchise; but that the incorporation of the two railroads—the Raritan and 
Delaware Bay Railroad Company and the Camden and Atlantic Railroad— 
was not in violation of the Camden and Amboy franchise. The court went on 
to say that there was a legitimate purpose for which those roads might be 
used—the transportation of freight and passengers to and from points and 
places within the State of New Jersey along the line of the prospective roads, 
and between those points and the cities of New York and Philadelphia; if 
used, however, for service between the latter cities there would be cause for 
action. 





4 For the opinion of the court see the Weekly True American, August 22, 1862. 
The case is reported also in 14 New Jersey Equity, 445-49, 15 New Jersey Equity, 13-22. 
The injunction issued in 1863 is reported in 16 New Jersey Equity, 321-82. 
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This cause the Secretary of War soon furnished by authorizing the 
transportation by the Raritan and Delaware Bay route of soldiers, horses and 
freight. This was continued from September 1, 1862, to January 1, 1863. 
The Camden and Amboy Railroad sought an injunction, and an accounting 
from the War Department to it for transportation which, it maintained, had 
been furnished illegally to the War Department by the Raritan and Delaware 
Bay Railroad Company. The case was finally argued in the Court of Chan- 
cery in November and December, 1863. The court, in a decision rendered on 
February 3, 1864,5 granted the injunction to the complainants and referred 
the question of damages to a master in chancery. 

Meantime, the whole question had been transferred to the halls of Con- 
gress, and old schemes for another direct postal or military route between 
New York and Washington, authorized by Congress under its power to estab- 
lish military or post roads for the use of the Nation at large, had been revived.® 
A complicated bill was introduced into the United States Senate,’ declaring 
the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad a postal route. The Postmaster-Gen- 
eral and the committee on post offices and post roads reported that by general 
statute all railroads were already post roads. The Senate then refused to 
consider the bill. A new bill was reported to the House of Representatives 
from the committee on military affairs, on March 9, 1864, which proposed to 
legalize the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad, since it had rendered mili- 
tary service by carrying troops between New York and Philadelphia, and 
necessity required it as a military road. The bill was recommended by the 
House committee on military affairs. Two weeks later, Governor Parker 
sent to the Legislature of New Jersey his special message, referred to above. 

The decision rendered by the court, on February 3, 1864, upholding the 
monopoly, was strictly legal and unassailable, but to the country at large the 
attitude of the State seemed selfish and unpatriotic in the extreme, in uphold- 
ing at a crisis in the life of the Nation a monopoly® for its own profit, par- 
ticularly since the rates on the Camden and Amboy Railroad were high® and 
the service was inadequate to the unusual demands made upon it. It was felt 
that New Jersey was taxing and restricting the commerce of the Nation to 
pay the expenses of its own government. But the doctrine of the general 
good, which obtains today, did not then appeal to New Jersey. The proposed 
bill was generally supported throughout the States and the attitude of New 
Jersey was condemned. The debate in Congress covered the whole question. 


5 State Gazette, February 3, 4, 1864. 

6 See the Weekly True American, December 13, 1861, for a quotation from the 
Newark Advertiser containing a memorial on this subject from the New York Chamber 
of Commerce. 

7 Cf. State Gazette, February 10, 1863. 

8 Fite, Social and Industrial Conditions in the North During the Civil War, pp. 
169-75, discusses the Camden and Amboy monopoly during the war. 

9 The following railroad tariffs, in effect at this time, may be compared with each 
other: New York to Rhinebeck, New York, 91 miles, $1.80; New York to Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, 90 miles, $3.00. 
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The State Gazette, on January 29, 1864, discussing editorially from time 
to time the measures aimed to break the monopoly, thus stated its attitude :1° 


By the act of 1854, the monopoly privileges will expire in 1869. 
While they exist, we are in favor of compelling the Joint Companies 
to fulfill, to the letter, their contract with the State. We also con- 
sider it only just that the State should keep its agreement with the 
companies. If an attempt is made to violate this agreement by either 
of the contracting parties, we will not be found backward in defend- 
ing the rights of the people and of the State. Until that time arrives, 
or until the Companies ask for an extension of their privileges, we 
do not deem it necessary to agitate the question. 


The State Gazette took the same ground against the proposed bill in a 
long editorial published on March 3; it held further that the bill involved 
interference, unwarrantable, in New Jersey’s jurisdiction over internal 
improvement. 

Governor Parker’s special message on the legislation pending in Congress 
discussed two main points: First, would the proposed action of Congress, if 
consummated, affect the pecuniary interests of the State? Second, and 
chiefly, would such action infringe upon the sovereignty of the State? The 
first he considered of less importance than the principle involved. It was the 
duty of a sovereign State to protect and defend its sovereignty by every law- 
ful means, and to transmit unimpaired to posterity all her rights as they were 
received from the fathers. He continued thus: 


In the exercise of her rightful powers she may build, maintain, 
and manage lines of public travel within her territory, or she may 
grant to others the right to construct such works, under such regu- 
lations and upon such conditions as she may see fit to impose. When 
the States entered into the national compact, they yielded to the Gen- 
eral Government the right to establish post roads for the conveyance 
of the mails, and the power to construct military roads in the time of 
war for the transportation of troops; but even these roads must be 
operated by the Government, and not through the agency or for the 
benefit of private corporations. A law of Congress proposing to 
exceed the powers granted by the States, infringes upon their re- 
served rights and detracts from the State Legislatures a portion of 
their rightful authority. The roads which Congress proposes to 
invest with such extraordinary powers are already post routes; and 
the President has been authorized by law to use any railroad in the 
country for military purposes. Therefore no additional legislation is 
needed to make the roads post or military routes; nor has any been 
asked for by the President, the Secretary of War, or the Postmaster 
General. 

The third section of the bill declares the real object of its origi- 
nators, which is to empower the companies, therein named, not merely 
to carry the mail, or convey troops and munitions of war, but to 
transport goods, wares, and merchandise of all descriptions, and pas- 


10 See also Weekly True American, August 22, 1862; State Gazette, January 19, 
February 7, 10, 1863, January 8, 11, February 4, March 2, 3, 4, 1864. 
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sengers, between New York and Philadelphia, notwithstanding any 
law of the State to the contrary. . . . If such a law be valid, the Leg- 
islature of the State is a powerless body, and our citizens must here- 
after beg Congress for the privilege of constructing works of public 
improvement on our own soil. The passage of such an act (although 
of no binding force because unconstitutional) would be an insult to 
the people of New Jersey. It would take the creatures of our law, 
now under the ban of judicial injunction for violation of our statutes, 
and in direct opposition to the decision of our courts, attempt to make 
them independent of, and superior to the power that created them. 
Such action deserves, and should receive, the strongest legislative 
remonstrance. Let it be distinctly understood by those who would 
inflict this wrong and indignity upon our State that, while New Jer- 
sey will comply with every legal obligation, and will respect and pro- 
tect the rights of all, she will not permit any infringement of her 
rights without resorting to every lawful means to prevent it.14 


On the same day, March 24, 1864, resolutions of protest addressed to 
Congress were introduced into the New Jersey Senate.12 These were passed 
by a vote of 17 to 2, and were agreed to unanimously by the Assembly. The 
resolutions condemned any special legislation by Congress aimed at New 
Jersey alone as a “wanton insult to the dignity of the State.” 

The result of the whole agitation was, for the period of the war at least, 
a victory for the State. The Camden and Amboy Railroad’s charter was 
upheld ; the Raritan and Delaware Bay Railroad Company was enjoined from 
carrying through business and was compelled to settle with the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad for what through business it had transacted. Finally, after 
the war, Congress passed a general law,!* applying to all States, which asserted 
that it was unlawful for any continuous railroad to carry goods and pas- 
sengers from State to State and to charge for the same. 

The problem presented during the war by this monopoly of railroad 
transportation across the State of New Jersey shows clearly another phase, 
perhaps the basic conception, of States’ rights doctrine as held in that State. 
The monopoly question in itself possessed a most interesting history. Eventu- 
ally the injunction was carried by both parties, on appeal, to the Court of 
Errors and Appeals of New Jersey, and the order of the Court of Chancery 
was sustained.14 The facts were all presented here. In the debates in Con- 
gress upon the Act of June 15, 1866, all the facts, the law, and the precedents 
were thoroughly reviewed. This act authorized only lines already in existence 
to engage in interstate commerce, and was not a general authorization for new 
roads to start construction without a charter from a State. The debate in 
Congress emphasized the fact that this act was designed to meet the situation 


11 Cf. Newark Journal, March 25, 1864; State Gazette, March 26, 1864; Senate 
Journal, 1864, pp. 610-13. 

12 For the text, cf. Senate Journal, 1864, p. 621. 

13 United States Statutes at Large, 39th Congress, Ist session, Chap. CXXIV (Act 
of June 15, 1866). 

14 New Jersey Equity 546-75. See also Prentice, E. P.: The Federal Powers Over 
Carriers and Corporations, pp. 208-09. 
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in New Jersey, and that the shift to a general from a specific statute was made 
to obtain support for the measure, which had been under discussion since 
1863. Other bills seeking the incorporation by Congress of another railroad 
route from Washington to New York languished in Congress until 1869, 
when the Camden and Amboy monopoly came to an end through the expira- 
tion of its charter. 

In one sense, this whole affair was merely a chapter in the growth of 
Federal control of interstate commerce. It was, however, more than that, 
since it appeared to many that New Jersey was furnishing aid to the South 
and giving further evidence of disloyalty to the Government, disloyalty sim- 
ilar to that which had been displayed by the preceding Legislature. The bill 
proposed in Congress, however, met with universal condemnation within the 
State. We have seen that even the State Gazette, the administration organ in 
the State, supported the monopoly, and regarded the measures proposed in 
Congress as an infringement of the rights of the State. 

The political aspects of the affair were unfortunate for the administra- 
tion in that it appears to be another interference with State and individual 
rights. Even among the Unionists the bill proposed in Congress was unpop- 
ular, and was vigorously denounced by their party press. It was not an auspi- 
cious beginning for the approaching presidential contest in the State. Further, 
the political influence of the monopoly was not inconsiderable in New Jersey. 
The State Gazette, January 19, 1863, predicted that the passage of the bill by 
Congress would make new and powerful enemies for the administration. We 
have seen that the supplement to the charter of the Joint Companies was 
secured through the Democratic party. This understanding between the Joint 
Companies and the Democratic party still continued. Many of the railroad 
officials stood high in the party’s councils. In January, 1863, General William 
Cook, chief engineer of the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, had been 
a candidate for United States Senator, in the Democratic caucus. Through- 
out the war the influence of the Joint Companies in the councils of the Demo- 
cratic party, while distinctly loyal, was not thrown in support of the admin- 
istration after the ebbing of the first enthusiasm at the outbreak of the war. 
It must, of course, be understood that the railroad did not openly give its 
support to the Democracy. The railroad lobby used that party primarily, but 
it did not hesitate to use whatever other influence it could exert to favor for 
public office Americans, Whigs, Republicans, or Unionists who might be 
favorable to Camden and Amboy Railroad schemes. 

This whole incident served to keep alive the hostility existent in the State 
towards the administration. It is difficult to see how, under the circumstances 
set forth above, the railroad interest in politics (which is admitted to have been 
influential in this era) could have been friendly to the administration. The 
attempted infringement of the States’ rights was, of course, kept prominent 
during the campaign. The outlook in May for the Unionists in the presi- 
dential campaign was, therefore, not promising, though locally they had bet- 
tered their position by supporting as warmly as the Democrats did the reso- 
lutions of protest addressed to Congress. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
THE UNION-REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN NEW JERSEY. 


We have seen that the Constitutional Union party in 1860 in New Jersey 
disappeared into the ranks of the Democratic party during the months when 
the southern States were seceding, since it was opposed, above all else, to 
Republican doctrines. By the time of the opening of hostilities it had ceased 
to exist. Hence we have to discuss in this chapter the origin and the growth 
of a new movement, a movement which had for its central idea the defence of 
the Union and the suppression of the rebellion, and support of President Lin- 
coln’s administration in its conduct of the war. We have seen also, how the 
enthusiasm and the indignation which attended the outbreak of the war for a 
time overshadowed the traditional controversies of the opposing political 
parties. For a few days, at any rate, there existed in the State, it might be 
said, only one political party, and a helpless minority. Yet, although men 
supported the war, it was perfectly possible for them to differ over its con- 
duct. Disagreement on that issue led speedily to the consideration of the 
advisability of continuing the war. By mid-summer of 1861 both questions 
were under discussion in New Jersey. Further, until the close of the war, the 
political contests in the State centered in these two general and’ basic ques- 
tions—the conduct of the war, and the advisability of continuing it. 

In the special session of the Legislature, in May, 1861, both political 
parties responded to the calls of the administration for support in its efforts 
to suppress the rebellion. During the month that followed little change in the 
attitude of Democrats was to be noticed. But when, contrary to expectations, 
the rebellion was not suppressed in a few days, and when disaster at Bull Run 
indicated that the struggle would be one of years and not of months, the latent 
hostility to the war and to the administration showed itself, and criticism broke 
forth. The party alignments again appeared. The “Opposition’-Republican 
party naturally defended the administration ; the Democrats opposed its policy 
and denied the constitutionality of certain of its acts. The radical, or pro- 
southern wing of the Democracy, as represented by the Newark Journal, went 
further ; it opposed the war, and called for peace. 

In the present chapter we have to discuss the political career of that 
element in New Jersey which, during the war, supported the administration 
of President Lincoln. Having gained a partial success in the presidential con- 
test of 1860, the “Opposition” party of New Jersey—the ally and representa- 
tive of the National Republican party—practically ceased to exist. Its candi- 
date, a Republican, was now President. Many Republican or “Opposition” 
newspapers declared that the “Opposition” party was dead, that it was now 
the Republican party, though no formal action to that effect had been taken by 
a party convention. Such was the situation during the summer of 1861. 

N. J.—52 
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As the fall elections of that year approached, and criticism of the Repub- 
lican administration increased and gathered strength, the friends of the admin- 
istration considered their political situation, and pondered the formation of 
an organization which should possess some strength in the approaching State 
and local contests. Members of the Assembly, seven State Senators, and local 
officials were to be elected. In New Jersey, as we have seen, the name Repub- 
lican was deemed a political liability rather than a political asset. In State and 
local contests the Democrats had, during the preceding decade, been, in gen- 
eral, successful. Now, however, national issues were of primary importance, 
and the old “Opposition” leaders strove to make the utmost use of them. 

The first step toward a general State movement to organize the sup- 
porters of the: administration was taken at a mass meeting in Newark, on 
September 21, 1861. At this meeting, what the Democratic press termed the 
“Union-No-Party-Party” was launched by resolutions presented by Joseph 
P. Bradley, later to be appointed a justice of the United States Supreme Court 
by President Grant. The resolutions declared 


that in the present contest for the existence of the Union, we should 
recognize no party, believing it to be the solemn duty of every patriot 
to lay aside party names and party prejudices, and rally to the sup- 
port of the Government, until rebellion shall be crushed and treason 
annihilated, and that the nomination of candidates for any office on 
party grounds tends to excite a strife which cannot fail to be produc- 
tive of evil in the present unhappy condition of the country. 


They declared also that 


when the Government shall be rescued from danger of annihilation, 
then only will it be time to remember our party names; . . . . in 
arresting and securing those who aid and abet the cause of our 
enemies, and suppressing seditious and treasonable publications, the 
Government exercises only the ordinary right of self-preservation, 
and power which is implied in the right to resist and suppress inter- 
nal war; . . . . all Union-loving men who feel that all party con- 
siderations should be ignored . . . . should organize themselves for 
promoting and carrying out such sacred object (that is, sustaining 
the Government), and for thwarting and overruling the insidious 
acts of those who profess a desire for honorable peace, but who are 
ready for a dishonorable surrender of the integrity of their country ; 

. that a Committee of Seven be appointed to inaugurate such 
an organization throughout the State.1 


Speeches were made by F. T. Frelinghuysen, William Pennington, and others ; 
a resolution was adopted calling for a “Union County Convention” for the 
nomination of county officers in Essex County. The committee appointed 
consisted of Joseph P. Bradley, J. R. Weeks, G. DeWitt, W. A. Righter, 
Marcus L. Ward, C. B. Guthrie, D. M. Wilson, and T. T. Kinney. 





1 The account given above is based on that in the Weekly True American, Septem- 
ber 27, 1861. The resolutions are printed there in full. 
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Such was the inception of the Union movement in 1861. The Democratic 
press, in commenting upon the Newark meeting, maintained that in such a 
movement all political parties should have been fairly represented (all prom- 
inent Democrats of Newark had been excluded from speaking at the meet- 
ing), and that the politicians of no one party should have been allowed to 
employ such a movement as a mere electioneering scheme for their own benefit. 

The new organization was not thoroughly perfected throughout the State. 
For example, in West Jersey, where the counties were generally sure of 
returning “Opposition”-Republican majorities, little effort was made in its 
behalf. But in the northern counties, where the Democratic strongholds were, 
much effort was expended. The Weekly True American, November 1, 1861, 
cites notices from Republican newspapers of Republican conventions in 
Salem, Passaic, and other counties. In the Newark charter election on Novem- 
ber 8, 1861, in which Mayor Bigelow was a candidate for reélection, his 
opponent, C. L. C. Gifford, a former Democrat, who ran on the “People’s 
Union” ticket, was severely defeated. Bigelow’s majority, 1,737, was double 
his majority in 1859. In the contests for the Assembly, in November, the 
Union movement showed a loss. Passaic County was the only county in the 
northern half of the State which the Union party carried. The Democrats 
showed a small gain in the Assembly, and gained one seat in the Senate; they 
had majorities in both branches of the Legislature. In the total vote for mem- 
bers of the Assembly the Democratic majority was over 8,000. The Legis- 
lature of 1862 contained, in the Senate, 10 Republicans, 11 Democrats, in the 
Assembly, 35 Democrats, 22 Republicans, 2 Union members, 1 Fusion 
member. 

So closed the Union movement of 1861. It was, as has been said, not 
thoroughly organized, and in fact figured only in counties where the Repub- 
licans were in a minority. No general organization was perfected, nor was 
any State convention held. It necessarily, therefore, possessed little unity, 
since it consisted essentially of independent local campaigns. But this had 
been characteristic in New Jersey of campaigns other than presidential and 
gubernatorial. Support of the administration and of the war was not at this 
time strong enough to counteract the dissatisfaction aroused in the State by 
arbitrary arrests and by restrictions upon the freedom of the press. 

The developments in the organization of the Legislature of 1862 were 
not satisfactory to a large number in the Union party. The nomination or 
endorsement of “War Democrats” by Union-Republicans did not, from a 
party standpoint, work out well, since these Democrats went into the Demo- 
cratic caucus. How the conduct of the Republican party in New Jersey was 
viewed outside the State, in some quarters at least, may be seen from the 
following remarks of Horace Greeley, quoted, from the New York Tribune, 
by the Weekly True American, June 6, 1862. 

The Republicans of New Jersey are too generally timid, bolting, 


shameful in the proclamation of their principles. They have tried to 
beat the Democrats by being as like them as they could, and are under 
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foot, of course. . . . The Republicans of New Jersey—we speak of 
their leading politicians and presses—have pursued a mistaken policy 
from the start. They have tried to overbear Pro-Slavery Democracy 
with Pro-Slavery Republicanism—a policy that never wins, because 
it never ought to. . . . Fearing to attack slavery they have surren- 
dered their State into the hands of slavery’s tools and parasites like 
Wall and Cobb and Perry and Naar. 


The election of Joseph T. Crowell as president of the Senate, while 
unwelcome to the peace Democracy, did not reward a deserving Republican. 
It is not strange, then, that many Republicans became disgruntled and pub- 
licly regretted the Union movement of 1861, and spoke against a continuation 
or revival of the Union party for the gubernatorial campaign of 1862. How- 
ever, the chairman of the “Opposition”-Republican State Committee, Richard 
S. Field, and Joseph C. Potts, a Union-Democrat, early injected a Union 
party movement into the campaign. Though then unfavorably commented 
upon in the Republican party press, it later gained support. In other states, in 
1861, Union party movements had been more successful, and it became evi- 
dent that they would be continued there. Clearly, the issue must be the 
defence of the Union and of the policies of the administration. In New Jersey 
then, some felt that proper organization and a popular candidate might bring 
success. 

Such a candidate was Marcus L. Ward, of Newark. His charities and 
benevolences, and his devotion to the needs of the soldiers and their families — 
since the outbreak of the war had endeared him to great numbers, and had 
made him a prominent figure in the ranks of New Jersey Unionists. That he 
was said to have been a member of the Republican party since its organization 
qualified him as a party man. With such a candidate for the nomination, Field 
and Potts controlled the convention which met on August 21. Harmony pre- 
vailed in the party at the opening of the campaign. A straightout Union-Re- 
publican party was organized, and entered the campaign pledged to support 
the administration and the war. The Newark Advertiser, August 22, 1862, 
notes that “the convention of the friends of the National Government, called 
under the auspices of the Republican State Committee, met yesterday.” 
Emancipation was under discussion at the time, so that the proclamation of 
September 22 was not opposed to the party’s stand. 

It may be noted here, however, that Governor Olden’s attitude towards 
the emancipation proclamation is decidedly significant, because his action was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm by many in the Union-Republican ranks. 
He showed his attitude under the following circumstances. Before the battle 
of Antietam was fought, a conference of governors had been called, to meet 
at Altoona, Pennsylvania. They met, however, after the emergency had 
passed. Twelve of them went on to Washington and presented to President 
Lincoln an address, afterwards signed by seventeen governors. Governor 
Olden, however, together with the governors of Delaware, Maryland, Ken- 
tucky, and Missouri, dissented from that portion of the address which said, 
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“We hail with heartfelt gratitude and encouraged hope the proclamation.” The 
Union-Republicans of New Jersey probably neither heartily approved nor 
vigorously opposed emancipation. But as an act of the administration neces- 
sary or advisable in bringing the war to a speedy close, they accepted and 
defended it. The Union-Republicans approved the proclamation on the ground 
that it was a penalty on the rebel slave-holders, who, though warned, had 
refused to return to the Union.2 Emancipation was a means, not an end in 
itself. The Newark Journal, January 3, predicted that the proclamation would 
prove not at all damaging to the South, but that it was rather a firebrand 
thrown into the councils of the North. 

The situation in the State proved too much for the new party. The 
Emancipation Proclamation caused much dissatisfaction even among Union 
men. Abolition doctrine, as we have seen, never had flourished in New Jersey, 
nor was it popular now. Many persons had themselves legally held slaves. in 
New Jersey. The administration’s policy of arbitrary arrest and imprison- 
ment had provoked, particularly in the case of Colonel Wall, wide-spread 
criticism in the preceding year, and that criticism was the issue chiefly stressed 
by the Democracy in the New Jersey campaign of 1862. Though the Union 
party made a vigorous campaign, it was overwhelmed in the election. Made 
up of a majority of the former “Opposition’”’-Republican party, it had gained 
few supporters from the Democratic ranks. Interesting light upon the organ- 
ization of the Union-Republican party and upon this campaign is thrown by 
the following passage from an interesting manuscript entitled Personal 
Reminiscences, by Charles Perrin Smith. On page 241 Smith says: 


Fully alive to the importance of the contest, I spared no effort. 
For the first time, probably, in the history of the politics of the State, 
I attempted, single-handed, to effect a perfect organization. With 
great care, and immense labor, I selected a Committee of three in 
each ward or township of the State, and supplied them with special 
instructions, poll books, etc. If means were raised to aid in meeting 
the expenses of the campaign, they were used by parties, and for 
purposes of which I had no knowledge. Had I received the codper- 
ation to which I was entitled, our gubernatorial candidate, Mr. Ward, 
would have been elected. As some offset for his defeat, I sought to 
make him President of the Union State Convention of 1864. I also 
advocated the propriety of placing him upon the Union State Elec- 
toral Ticket. 


On page 405 Smith declares that Parker was elected mainly through the 
absence of a large proportion of the Union party in the ranks of the army. 
By the campaign, however, the Union-Republican party has been established 
as defender of the policies of the National administration. To its defeat in 
1862 the general dissatisfaction with emancipation, the Confiscation Act, and 
military defeats contributed in New Jersey, as in other states. Joseph C. Potts 
and Richard S. Field, chairman of the State Executive Committee of the 





2 See the State Gazette, January 3, 1862. 
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“Opposition”-Republican party, had in a sense revived the Union Party 
movement of 1861, and had organized this new Union-Republican party in 
1862. Together with Charles P. Smith they had carried on a vigorous, but 
unsuccessful, campaign. Smith was serving in his second term as clerk of the 
Supreme Court of New Jersey. Field’s efforts for the new party were recog- 
nized by Governor Olden, who appointed him United States Senator to fill 
temporarily the vacancy due to the death, in September, of Senator John R. 
Thomson. They were further recognized by his appointment, later, by Presi- 
dent Lincoln, as judge of the United States District Court for the district of 
New Jersey. Potts had been a Douglas Democrat in 1860; he now supported 
the administration. 

During the winter there developed a movement, ostensibly non-political, 
which was to exercise a marked influence upon the fortunes of the Union- 
Republican party, in New Jersey as well as nationally. This was the organiza- 
tion of the Union Leagues.? The Union League in Philadelphia was organ- 
ized in December, 1862. In New Jersey the movement appeared later; it was 
apparently stimulated there by the action of the Legislature of 1863 on the 
peace resolutions. Prominent in the organization of the Trenton Union 
League was Charles P. Smith. Union League clubs were organized in most 
of the cities and larger towns. Their object was to furnish a rallying point 
for all who were for the preservation of the Federal Union.* Club rooms were 
generally opened. The State Gazette, March 23, 1863, declared that the 
“Union League was not a secret society, nor a political party.’””’ However, the 
leaders of the Union-Republican party were the leaders of Union League 
clubs, and the speakers at their public meetings. The League clubs may have 
been the means of attracting some of the Union-Republican party, but at any 
rate they did good service at a very critical time in lending support to the 
Union-Republican party and to the administration in the conduct of the war. 
The enthusiasm attending the new movement was particularly helpful in 
New Jersey. In the utterances at the Union League meetings we find most 
readily the attitude of the supporters of the administration upon National 
and State affairs. 

A mass meeting®> was held on April 16, in Trenton, by the Royal Na- 
tional League, as the result of a call to the “loyal citizens of New Jersey, 
without distinction of party.”’ It was well attended by men from all parts of 
the State. The Hon. Thomas H. Herring, a loyal Democrat of Bergen, was 
president of the meeting. Frederick T. Frelinghuysen was one of the speakers. 
He asserted that the peace resolutions of the Legislature did not express the 


3 See Rhodes, Vol. IV, pp. 241-42. “Union Leagues” and “Loyal National Leagues” 
were designations of the same movement. 

4 See the Weekly True American, March 20, 1863, for the account of the organiza- 
tion meeting of a Union League at Burlington, on March 16. The resolutions which the 
meeting adopted called upon all supporters of the Government’s policy of suppressing the 
rebellion by force of arms to unite in the organization of a Union League. Men of all 
political parties were invited, provided they supported the Government. Scovel and Potts 
addressed this meeting, and denounced the acts of the State Legislature. 

5 State Gazette, April 17, 1863. 
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feeling even of the greater part of the Democracy of New Jersey; declared 
that the South must be subdued by main force; and expressed his conviction 
that Governor Parker was loyal and patriotic and would enforce the laws of 
the State and of the Government. The resolutions adopted condemned the 
peace resolutions of the Legislature, and upheld the administration, main- 
taining 

That the right of a nation struggling with insurrection, to possess, 

appropriate, and use, whatever element of strength may adhere in 

the adversary, is an intrinsic, necessary right, sustained by reason as 

by all accepted rules of war. 


By such expressions of opinion the Union Leagues accepted the acts of the 
administration, and endorsed its policies. Through the Union Leagues, the 
Union-Republican party, now almost without official influence in the govern- 
ment of New Jersey, was able to rally support to the National Government, 
and to interest public opinion so that it might be directed against the program 
of the peace Democracy. The Democracy controlled the Governor, both 
branches of the Legislature, four of the five Representatives in Congress, and 
one United States Senator, as well as the local patronage. There was left to 
the Union-Republican party only the Federal patronage within the State. 

A committee appointed by the Union mass meeting at Trenton, on April 
16, now undertook to form a State-wide organization. This was effected by 
the formation of “The Loyal National League of New Jersey,” at a conven- 
tion at Trenton on June 10.6 Ex-Governor Olden was elected president, and 
Thomas H. Herring vice-president. A State central committee of correspond- 
ence was appointed. Each county was represented in the State organization. 
The call for the organization declared that it should include all the loyal men 
of the State, and should redeem New Jersey from the stain of the disloyalty 
fixed upon her by the resolutions of the late Legislature. The emphasis laid 
on the last-named matter was a decided stimulus to the movement, since it 
gave the National Union League in New Jersey a positive local aim, not 
merely the negative aim of defence of the acts of the administration. An 
address to the people authorized by the convention recommended the Loyal 
National League to all true men in the State, and announced that it was the 
intention to establish Leagues in every county and town. As a matter of fact, 
a political party was organized under this new guise. Or, perhaps, it might be 
more accurate to say that the formation of the Loyal National League was a 
reorganization or revival of the Union-Republican party of New Jersey after 
its defeat in the last elections. Such, at least, was the practical result, since the 
Loyal National League was to serve as the mainstay of the administration in 
the campaigns of 1863 and 1864 in New Jersey. The branches of the League 
gradually became political party associations. There were periods when the 
interest in the League lagged, and its organization failed; at such times the 
League was kept alive only by the efforts of the Union-Republican party 
leaders. 





6 State Gazette, June 11, 1863 
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As the movement gained strength, the Democratic papers denounced it, 
and expressed regret at its federalizing tendencies. At the same time they 
reminded those who were subscribing to the oaths of the Union Leagues that 
the Constitution of New Jersey contained a provision defining treason against 
the State of New Jersey.” 

In the legislative session of 1863 the Union-Republican members were 
in a hopeless minority. Both Senate and Assembly were Democratic. Since 
the Governor, too, was a Democrat, that party’s control of the State Govern- 
ment was complete. The Union-Republican strength was small in both 
branches of the Legislature. To be sure, the Union minority, aided at times 
by the more conservative Democrats, led by Senator Randolph, were able to 
modify the Copperhead program. But after all, then, as throughout the war, 
the Union-Republican party was an opposition party in New Jersey politics. 
It could not hope to carry through any proposals of its own, or to hinder any 
legislation upon which the Democratic caucus had agreed. An example in 
point is the bill to allow the soldiers to vote in the field, which was proposed 
during the session of 1863. While it is probable that provision for the soldiers 
in the field to vote could constitutionally have been effected only by amend- 
ment of the State Constitution, yet the failure to start some procedure 
whereby the soldiers’ vote in the field would eventually have been provided 
for is to be laid at the door of the Copperheads, who clearly desired the 
soldiers to have no connection with the elections. 

The selection of two United States Senators lay entirely with the Demo- 
cratic caucus. The Union-Republican caucus conferred an empty honor on 
Richard S. Field when it nominated him against Colonel Wall, and on William 
A. Newell, when it named him against William Wright. 

In the Legislature the Union-Republican opposition to the various peace 
resolutions would in itself have been ineffective to temper those offered by 
the Copperheads. But the peace resolutions which were finally embodied in 
the majority report of the Joint Committee on Federal Relations showed the 
understanding between Senator Randolph and the Union-Republican minor- 
ity. However, this did not prevent the introduction of a minority report, too, 
signed by the Union-Republican members of the committee, which endorsed 
without reserve the administration.® 

Various resolutions endorsing the administration’s conduct of the war, 
offered by the Union-Republican members of both houses, were referred 
without debate to the Joint Committee on Federal Relations. Those offered by 
James M. Scovel, on February 5, while expressing the same thought as the 
others, are of peculiar interest, since Scovel was one of the few Democrats in 
the Legislature, of for that matter in the State, to be found supporting the 
administration’s conduct of the war. His resolutions, according to the State 
Gazette, February 6, 1863, ran as follows: 





7 Article I, paragraph 14. This was the Constitution adopted in 1844. 
8 For the minority report of the Joint Committee on Federal Relations, February 
19, 1863, see the State Gazette, February 20, 1863. 
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Resolved, That the unparalleled events of the past two years 
have revealed to the citizens of the United States, beyond question or 
the possibility of doubt, that a peaceful reconciliation upon the form 
of our Constitution is repelled and scorned by every State now in 
rebellion, and that secession means treason, and in the hearts of its 
sympathizers, North and South, means war against our country and 
the disintegration of our Nation. 

Second—That the citizens of the United States in the State of 
New Jersey, believing it the duty of every good citizen to sacrifice 
ease, estate, applause, and life itself to the sacred call of our country, 
now declare their unalterable determination to sustain the Govern- 
ment in its efforts to maintain the honor, the integrity, and the exist- 
ence of our National Union. 

Third—That no differences of political opinion, no badge of 
diversity, upon points of party distinction, shall restrain or withhold 
us in the devotion of all we have or can command to the vindication 
of our Government, the maintenance of its laws, and the defence of 
the flag of our country. 


Scovel’s attitude was certainly clear-cut. To him secession was treason, and 
meant disintegration of the Nation. In the debate in the Assembly on March 
17, Scovel advocated the adoption of the minority report of the Joint Com- 
mittee on Federal Relations. He spoke at length, incidentally recounting the 
history of the Democracy since 1860. 

But, as had been pointed out, the Union-Republican opposition to the 
program of the Democratic caucus was up to this date ineffective. The Union- 
Republican party, however, through the press and the Union Leagues, then in 
process of formation throughout the State, did arouse and influence public 
opinion on the peace resolutions. In Democratic circles the peace resolutions 
of the Legislature did not have universal support. The debate on the resolu- 
tions revealed the Copperhead desire for effective opposition to the “uncon- 
stitutional acts of the administration.” Further, there was a proposal before 
the Legislature that the State Militia should be organized and enlistments for 
it should be made, to the number of 40,000. In his remarks at the organiza- 
tion of the Union League at Burlington,® Mr. Scovel referred to this proposal 
and to the fact that it was alleged by its supporters that the purpose of a 
pending appropriation bill contemplating a loan of $1,000,000 was to gain 
money to arm these 40,000 state troops, as needed to defend New Jersey 
against threatened invasion by New York and Pennsylvania. Scovel de- 
nounced the bill as a proposal of those who were eminently disloyal. Here, he 
declared, was Copperhead conscription of 40,000 at a single stroke. Such dis- 
cussion shows the way in which the Union-Republican party met the passage 
of the peace resolutions. The reaction against the Copperhead program, stim- 
ulated by the Union Leagues, was immediate and productive of some positive 
results. The most important result was the introduction, on March 24, almost 
within a week, by Senator Randolph of his resolutions, which, referring to 





9 March 16, 1863. 
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charges similar to those made by Scovel, denounced such an interpretation of 
the Democratic platform, and embodied a direct repudiation of the Copper- 
head interpretation of the peace resolutions as made by Holsman and English 
during the debate. The Union-Republican party, through its appeal to public 
opinion, made in this connection its most important contribution to New Jer- 
sey politics during the legislative session of 1863. 

In the political campaign of 1863 the Union-Republican party opposed 
the Democracy upon the issue of the Union. Its opposition, however, lacked 
coherence, since no State convention of the party was held. Local county con- 
ventions made the nominations for the Legislature. In some instances Demo- 
crats were nominated by the Union-Republican party, the only test of party 
being fidelity to the Union. The greatest interest in the senatorial contest cen- 
tered in Camden County, where James M. Scovel, a war Democrat, was a can- 
didate on the Union-Republican ticket. His opponent was John R. Graham, 
an employee of the Camden and Amboy Railroad. The State Gazette,1° how- 
ever, thought the railroad would not interfere in the canvass. The Newark 
Mercury was not so optimistic. After a sharp contest Scovel was successful. 

The Union-Republican campaign was not, however, in general, enthusi- 
astic or successful. The victories of the armies in July did not materially aid 
the party campaign. The State Gazette! took the friends of the administra- 
tion to task for being idle. At an earlier date,12 it had charged that the Union 
League movement had been allowed to lapse, and that it was important only 
in the cities. It must be noted, however, that the Union Leagues furnished 
the chief support to the local efforts of the party. The early enthusiasm of the 
Union Leagues had unquestionably waned, but the Leagues still exercised a 
potent influence upon Union-Republican politics in New Jersey. The results 
in November showed that the balance of public opinion in New Jersey re- 
mained opposed to the administration and to the war. 

The Union-Republican members of the Legislature of 1864, still a dis- 
tinct minority, exercised even less influence upon legislation than the Union- 
Republican members had in the preceding session. The Senate contained 14 
Democrats, 7 Union members, the Assembly 40 Democrats, 20 Union mem- 
bers; the Democratic majority on joint ballot was 27. It is true, however, 
that aside from the question of the soldiers’ vote, and the resolutions of pro- 
test over the proposed federal interference with the arrangements existing 
between the Joint Companies and the State of New Jersey, nothing of polit- 
ical importance was acted upon by the Legislature. Upon the Camden and 
Amboy Railroad question, Union-Republican opinion coincided with that of 
the Democracy. Loyalty to the doctrine of States’ rights, inherent in New Jer- 
sey political theory, showed itself stronger than the loyalty generally existing 
between State and Federal organizations. In the study of New Jersey politics 
this peculiar attitude must always be reckoned with. In part it may serve to 





10 October 20, 1863. 
11 October 9, 1863. 
12 October 1, 1863. 
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explain the phrase long current, and familiar still, that New Jersey lies outside 
the Union. However, had the Union-Republicans taken any other position 
upon the railroad issue, the party strength might well have been further 
impaired. 

Upon the proposition, inherited from the preceding session, to provide by 
law that the soldiers in the field should be able to vote in the State and Fed- 
eral elections, the Union-Republicans had to contend with what appeared to 
be a clear constitutional prohibition. In 1863 they had obtained an opinion 
from Attorney-General Frelinghuysen favorable to the constitutionality of a 
proposed bill. This, however, came so late in the session that the Democrats 
were able, in the rush of the closing hours of the session, to side-track the 
bill. The well-conceived plan to gain, through the force of public opinion 
and pressure upon the Legislature, the passage of the bill by the Legislature 
of 1864 failed. As has been said, the soldiers’ vote was not looked on favor- 
ably by the peace Democracy. Soldiers serving in the field, most of them vol- 
untarily, as in the case of the soldiers from New Jersey, might well be Demo- 
crats, but they were not likely to be favorable to a party which sought to pre- 
vent the very thing for which they were fighting, the suppression, through 
force of arms, of the Confederacy. Mr. English’s pet bill, to prevent the mili- 
tary from appearing in the vicinity of the polling places, indicates how the 
Copperheads thought the soldiers felt towards the peace Democracy. The 
Union-Republican scheme was checked by the passage of Mr. Taylor’s reso- 
lutions. When the bill came up, toward the end of the session, it was defeated 
by a party vote. The Senate, however, created a committee to report to the 
next Legislature upon suggested amendments to the State Constitution. 

At an early date President Lincoln was assured of support from the 
Union-Republican party in New Jersey in his contest for renomination. Even 
in May, 1863, the State Gazette editorially favored his renomination in 1864.18 
Shortly after the Legislature assembled in 1864, the Union-Republican mem- 
bers in caucus appointed a committee to draft a memorial favorable to Lin- 
coln’s renomination and endorsing the policy of the administration. Appar- 
ently, this action was for the time to remain secret, but somehow a note con- 
cerning it appeared in the correspondence of the New York Times. They 
finally, however, in a letter to Lincoln presented his name as that of the “man 
for President of the American People in 1864.14 This was endorsed by the 
State Union Convention of May 12, 1864, when the Union character of the 
Union-Republican party was emphasized by the selection of two former 
Democrats as senatorial delegates, or delegates at large, to the National Con- 
vention. The delegation was instructed for Lincoln, who was the choice of 
the party, when it met in National Convention at Baltimore, June 7. Marcus 
L. Ward was appointed a member of the Union National Committee. 

Not all the opponents of the Democracy in the Nation or in New Jersey 
were so favorable to the renomination of Lincoln. At Cleveland, Ohio, 





13 State Gazette, May 27, 1863. 
14 State Gazette, February 20, 1864. 
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there was held a convention of those who were opposed to the renomination 
of Lincoln.15 They hoped, by having named a candidate, to influence the con- 
vention of the Union party to accept their candidate rather than split the 
party. They named John C. Fremont and General John Cochrane, of New 
York. On the committee on resolutions was a Dr. Greiner, of New Jersey. 
But the Jerseyman really prominent in the movement was Orestes A. Brown- 
son, who had been a candidate for Congress from the Third New Jersey Dis- 
trict, on the Union platform, in 1862. In a speech delivered at a Fremont 
ratification meeting at Cooper Union, in New York City,16 he declared for 
any one to beat Lincoln, though he had no sympathy, he said, with Seymour, 
Vallandigham, Fernando Wood, and the peace Democracy. This movement, 
since it was composed of men who held more radical views than Lincoln 
entertained, found little support in New Jersey. When the military situation 
improved, after the Democratic National Convention had met, Fremont with- 
drew in favor of Lincoln. His letter of withdrawal!? was published in the 
evening journals of September 22. The Union-Republican State Convention 
of New Jersey was then in session at Trenton. The convention endorsed the 
National Union platform, and Lincoln and Johnson, and named the candi- 
dates for State electors. Marcus L. Ward and Alexander G. Cattell headed 
the ticket as electors at large. A slight disturbance of the harmony of the 
convention was threatened when the Senator from Camden, James M. Scovel, 
sought to have a resolution passed that would place the party in opposition to 
any extension of the privileges of the Camden and Amboy Railroad. The 
immediate tabling of the resolution prevented discussion. 

The Union Leagues were prominent in the campaign; meetings were 
held everywhere, but even with the change in political sentiment caused by 
the victories of the armies in September the campaign was not successful. 
Some progress, unquestionably, was made against the peace Democracy, but 
the State remained Democratic. 

In 1864, a new chairman of the Union-Republican State Committee— 
Charles P. Smith—was chosen. He had been a member of the committee 
since 1859. His comment on the campaign is that little codperation was shown 
in the conduct of the Union-Republican campaign of 1864. He claims that the 
leaders did not back him efficiently ; though they were willing to receive and 
disburse funds, the burden of organization was left to him. He believed that, 
with more cooperation, the election might have been won. 

How many soldiers were able to vote in November, 1864, it is impossible 
to say. Some undoubtedly did vote in New Jersey. The failure of the Legis- 
lature of that year to make any provision for the soldiers to vote in the field 
rendered it necessary for the soldier to obtain leave and to return to his home 
district to vote. That had been the plan proposed in the resolutions which the 
Legislature passed. These resolutions provided that the military commanders 





15 See Rhodes, Vol. IV, pp. 463-64. 
16 June 27, 1864. 
17 See Rhodes, ol TV; cDeS20. 
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should be requested to grant leave to soldiers to come home to vote, wherever 
the military situation would permit. This Governor Parker did by forward- 
ing copies of the resolutions. The problem was undoubtedly difficult. Upon 
that point we have some expert testimony. Mr. Smith says, “I also assumed 
the Herculean task of bringing soldiers home to vote—a duty requiring perse- 
verance, tact, unflinching work, and no small outlay of money.” 

The election assured a tie in the Assembly of 1865, though the joint 
meeting of the two houses would be Democratic. This would mean, normally, 
the election of a Democrat as United States Senator. Such an election would 
involve a Union party loss, since the Democratic Senator would succeed Sen- 
ator Ten Eyck. However, ex-Governor Newell’s election to the House of 
Representatives would, to a certain extent, balance that loss.1® His personal 
popularity throughout the State was always available to his party, which 
sometimes poorly repaid him.1® 

This campaign of 1864 was the last conducted by the Union party. At 
no time since its formation had the Republican party had formal State-wide 
recognition or standing in New Jersey. It had admitted the “Opposition” 
party of New Jersey to its councils, but the “Opposition” party retained its 
independent existence. When, after the campaign of 1860, the “Opposition” 
party seemed to have disappeared into the Republican party, the outbreak of 
the war led to the formation of a new party, known as the Union party. This 
movement was tentative in 1861, but definitely established in 1862, and con- 
tinued in 1863 and 1864. Popularly the party was known as the Union party, 
the Union-Republican party, or merely the Republican party. This last desig- 
nation found favor with the Democratic press. The close of the war changed 
the situation; the party was known thenceforth as the Republican party of 
New Jersey. 


18 The Union party elected two Congressmen and made a gain in the Assembly, 
thereby electing the speaker, Joseph T. Crowell, and the clerk. 

19 Cf, Nelson, p. 251: “For more than twenty years (to 1870) as the most prominent 
and influential leader in his party, he had controlled and dispensed party patronage 
throughout his State and Congressional district.” 





CHAPTER XXXIX. 
THE PEACE DEMOCRACY GAINS CONTROL OF THE STATE. 


In the congressional elections held in October and November, 1862, 
Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York and New Jersey 
declared against the administration. In New York and New Jersey the Dem- 
ocrats elected their gubernatorial candidates, Horatio Seymour and Joel 
Parker. Though bound by their campaign pledges to support the war, both 
were extremely hostile to many measures of the administration, and partic- 
ularly to emancipation. They were, however, placed in quite dissimilar cir- 
cumstances. 

Seymour had already served a term as Governor and was a leader of his 
party. For some years he had been a figure of national prominence. In New 
York the Republicans were in control of the Upper House of the Legislature; 
by a coalition with the Union-Democrats they were able to organize the As- 
sembly as well. Governor Seymour was, therefore, confronted by an opposi- 
tion Legislature, which was pledged to support the administration. Further, 
the peace element in the Democratic party in New York, of which James 
Brooks and Fernando Wood were the principal leaders, was comparatively 
small. So unpropitious, indeed, was the situation in New York that Brooks 
and Wood turned their attention to New Jersey as a more fertile field. 

Governor Parker, on the other hand, though popular, had not been a 
dominating figure even in New Jersey politics. Interest in his inaugural mes- 
sage and in the policies he might advocate lay, therefore, in the fact that his 
party had large majorities in both branches of the Legislature. Moreover, 
radical or Copperhead opinion which had not been a negligible factor in 
November, was represented by able leaders, thoroughly aroused by Lincoln’s 
Emancipation Proclamation of January 1, 1863. 

Mr. James Brooks, discouraged by his experiences in New York, now 
became a self-appointed adviser to New Jersey, and urged the latter, because 
of her peculiarly fortunate position, to assume the réle of mediator between 
the North and the South, and to demand an armistice and the calling of a 
National Convention to settle all difficulties between the two sections. His 
suggestion was well received by the extremists in the ranks of the Democracy 
in New Jersey. The latter were dissatisfied also because Governor Olden had 
appointed Richard S. Field, the chairman of the Union-Republican State 
Committee, as United States Senator,! to fill the vacancy caused by the death, 
in September, of Hon. John R. Thomson, a Democrat. Field took his seat 
in the Senate on December 13, 1862. 

The approaching session of the Legislature promised interesting develop- 





1 The Hunterdon Democrat demanded that the Legislature on the second day of the 
session elect a frue Union man to fill Thomson’s unexpired term. Weekly True Amer- 
ican, December 5, 1862. 
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ments. The Legislature assembled on January 13. Anthony Reckless, of 
Monmouth, was chosen president of the Senate, over Joseph T. Crowell, the 
president of the preceding Senate. James T. Crowell, of Middlesex, was 
elected speaker of the Assembly. Reckless was elected by a vote of 12 to 8, 
Crowell by 41 to 17. These votes indicated the party strength during the ses- 
sion. Governor Olden, on January 4, 1863, in his annual message? to the 
Legislature, reviewed New Jersey’s part in the war, and stated significantly 
the position of the Unionists in the State: 


Thus far in the history of this war her record is without stain— 
sO may it ever be. 

It is not, however, enough that our brethren in arms so undaunt- 
edly perform their part in the contest, . . . . but our patriotism 
should be manifested by an earnest determination to support the 
Government, which is the representative of our country. Even if 
that Government, in the fearful ordeal through which it has been and 
still is passing, has “done things which it ought not to have done, and 
left undone things it ought to have done,”’ still a truehearted patriot- 
ism will not therefore desert it, but will strive to correct its mis- 
takes without weakening its power. We want peace, but not until 
those in arms against the Government are overcome. 


Rather unexpectedly, the extreme Copperhead view also was set forth 
at this opening session, in resolutions presented in the Senate by Senator Dan- 
iel Holsman, of Bergen County. Since the debate started by these resolutions 
continued throughout the session, they are quoted here in full. Holsman did, 
indeed, maintain that he alone was responsible for the subject-matter of the 
resolutions. Yet, as the State Gazette? suggested in comments upon them, 
they showed marked similarity to the proposals of Mr. James Brooks, of 
New York. The resolutions, which were made the special order of business 
for Tuesday, January 22, ran as follows: 


Be it Resolved by the Senate and General Assembly of the State 
of New Jersey, 

1. That it is the sense of the Legislature and people of New 
Jersey, that the Civil War in which the Nation is unhappily involved, 
ought not to be protracted one moment longer than is necessary to 
test the power of the Government within the limits which the Con- 
stitution has imposed, and that, so soon as the conduct of the War 
requires or involves the sacrifice of rights which the Constitution 
secures, it ought to cease. 

2. That the people of New Jersey, their representatives here 
assembled, and the gallant soldiers, who, without compulsion, have 
rushed to arms to maintain the Constitution, believe that the time 
for honorable pacification has arrived and that every effort ought to 


2 See Legislative Documents, 1863. 
3 New York Times, January 6, 1863; quoted and discussed by the State Gazette, 
January 5-8, 1863. 
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be made to effect it, and avert the consequences which must ensue 
from a continuance of war at the expense of constitutional freedom. 

3. That the recent proclamation of emancipation, the division 
of a sovereign state without the consent of its people and legislature, 
the appointment of a military governor, and the attempt on the part 
of the executive to control the popular branch of Congress by fraud- 
ulent military elections of representatives, are gross violations of the 
Constitution, and merit and receive the condemnation of this legis- 
lature. 

4. That to the same category belong the system of arbitrary 
arrests, the infringement of the freedom of the press, the executive 
suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, the confiscation and seizure 
of property without judicial process, and the establishment of the 
military authority beyond the lines of the army, and all attest the evil 
tendency of civil war. 

5. That in view of the possibility of greater evils in the dark 
future before us, it is the duty of the Legislature and the Executive 
of the State to economize and cultivate its credit and resources, main- 
tain and improve its military organization, and to take all necessary 
and proper means to assert the integrity, the dignity and sovereignty 
of the State. 

6. That as in heat of passion excited by civil war, it is impos- 
sible to approach the discussion of measures of peace with that calm- 
ness which is requisite, an armistice of six months should be estab- 
lished between the contending states. 

7. That in the third month after the armistice has been agreed 
to, one delegate should be elected in each congressional district in 
each State, which delegates should, on the second Monday of the 
ensuing month, assemble in the city of Lexington, Kentucky, to dis- 
cuss such measures of amicable settlement as shall be presented. 


These resolutions embodied the extreme demands of the Copperheads in the 
State. They not only criticized vigorously the conduct of the war; they went 
further, and suggested (in the fifth resolution) that they had in mind the 
possibility of resistance to the National Government. The intent of the reso- 
lutions was developed more clearly by their supporters during the ensuing 
debate. 

On the next day, January 14, the Democrats proceeded to elect a United 
States Senator. At the caucus held in the morning the names of four candi- 
dates were presented—Dr. Charles Skelton of Sussex, Charles Sitgreaves of 
. Warren, General William Cook, the chief engineer of the Camden and Amboy 

Railroad, and Colonel James W. Wall. On the first ballot, General Cook led, 
but on the third the votes which had: been given on the first two ballots to 
Skelton and Sitgreaves were cast for Colonel Wall. General Cook had been a | 
Douglas elector in 1860, and was personally very popular, but he was gener- 
ally considered to be too much of a war Democrat. Wall was a candidate for 
the long Senate term which was to begin on March 4, and not for this unex- 





4 Senate Journal, 1863, pp. 10-11; State Gazette, January 14, 1863. 
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pired term. He appeared in Trenton on January 14, presumably to prevent 
his name being used in connection with the latter, but his appearance provoked 
a burst of enthusiasm which rendered his election to the unexpired term sure, 
in spite of his remonstrances. 

When the Legislature went into joint meeting in the afternoon, Wall 
was elected, over Richard S. Field,5 the Union-Republican candidate. The 
vote was: Wall, 53; Field, 22; Cook, 1; W. A. Newell, 2; not voting, 3. 
Wall presented his credentials in the United States Senate on January 21; 
Sumner, of Massachusetts, presented his at the same time. On the same day, 
January 14, Richard S. Field was nominated by President Lincoln and con- 
firmed by the United States Senate as a judge of the United States District 
Court, for the district of New Jersey. Wall’s election was generally approved 
in Democratic circles, since it could be considered only as a rebuke to the 
administration for the policy of arbitrary arrests. It also shows that the 
Democracy of New Jersey was now in the mood to make a decided expres- 
sion, at least, of its condemnation of the administration. Copperheadism thus 
clearly showed itself in these first two meetings of the Legislature. Governor 
Parker’s inaugural address, yet to be delivered, was for the time placed in 
the background in this rush to rebuke the administration. 

Governor Parker, in his inaugural address, presented on January 20, 
discussed at great length national affairs. After declaring that the framers 
of the Constitution considered that they were creating a government for all 
time, and were making a bond of perpetual union, he discussed the right 
of secession, as follows: 


The nature of our National compact negatives the idea that 
secession is a reserved right of the States. . . . There being then no 
constitutional right of secession, the next question that arises is, 
whether there was sufficient cause for revolution. . . . Upon exami- 
nation of the ordinances and proceedings of the various conventions, 
it will be found by their own showing that, although there had been 
great provocation, no grievance existed sufficient to justify revolu- 
tion. . . . A minority of fanatical and ultra men in each section, con- 
trolling the current of events, brought this . . . . Government 

. . to the verge of destruction. 


Discussing the purpose of the war and the status of the Constitution in war 
time, he said: 


The war... .was... . declared by Congress to be waged 
on the part of the United States, not for any purpose of conquest of 
subjugation, overthrowing or interfering with the rights or estab- 
lished institutions of the States, but to defend and maintain the 
supremacy of the Constitution, and to preserve the Union, with the 


5 See State Gazette, January 15, 1863. 

6 For the text of Governor Parker’s message, cf. the State Gazette, January 21, 
1863, and Legislative Documents, 1863. It should be noted that the term of the Governor 
began on the third Tuesday of January following the election. 
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equality and rights of the several States unimpaired. This was the 
only legitimate purpose for which the war could be prosecuted, and 
with this purpose in view the loyal States responded to the call of the 
Government. In accepting the stern reality of war for the mainte- 
nance of the Constitution, they had a right to expect that their own 
Constitutional privileges would be respected. They did not expect 
that in order to suppress rebellion, the inalienable liberties of loyal 
citizens must be sacrificed. They did not expect that the Constitu- 
tion of the United States was so impotent that its supremacy could 
only be maintained by a violation of its provisions. 


Calling the emancipation proclamation the chief fruit of the “War 
Power,” Governor Parker held that, if constitutional, it must be discussed. 
He considered emancipation a problem to be solved in the future by the 
people of the states where the institution of slavery existed, and one which 
would prolong the war. “Slavery,” he said, “is no more the cause of the war 
than gold is the cause of robbery or murder. . . . In all these cases the 
evil passions of men, taking the form of illegal action, were the antecedent 
cause .. . . Abolition and Secession are the authors of our calamity, and 
Abolition is the parent of Secession.” Since slavery was recognized by the 
Constitution, it was, therefore, he maintained, the business only of the 
separate states where it existed. 

These discussions but led up to a consideration of the duties of the 
people in the crisis, and of peace. With respect to the former, Governor 
Parker stated that the chief duty was to restore the Union of the states; 
all should respect judicial decisions, and conform strictly to the requirements 
of the law; failure in the proper administration of a good government does 
not discharge the people from their obligations to perpetuate that govern- 
ment. Further, they should cling to the Constitution and take care that both 
National and State governments confine their action within the sphere of 
their respective powers. The constitutional demands of the National Govern- 
ment should be responded to, whether in peace or in war. 


We should not be afraid of peace—an honorable and permanent 
peace—whether it come to us by the exercise of power, or by the 
exercise of conciliation. It should be a peace on the basis of “the 
Union as it was,” not a union of States where parts are held in sub- 
jugation as conquered provinces, adding nothing to the material inter- 
ests and prosperity of the Nation, and only furnishing a theater of 
action for swarms of military officials; but a union of all the States, 
with their “equality and rights unimpaired.” It should be a peace 
founded on the submission of all to the rightful authority of the 
Government, and the guarantee of all their constitutional rights by 
the Government. It should be a peace bringing with it such unity as 
will have the Constitution for its foundation, and obedience to law 
for its corner-stone. 


Governor Parker’s inaugural address was, naturally, condemned by the 
Union-Republican press. In Democratic circles it was well received, since 
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_ it was possible for the conservative and the extremist each to place his own 
construction upon the Governor’s statements. From the conservative point 
of view the Governor expressed again the resolutions of the convention which 
nominated him in September, 1862, and protested against the administration’s 
unconstitutional acts. His analysis of the duties of the people in the crisis 
appeared to advocate support of the Government in putting down the rebel- 
lion. On the other hand, this position was weakened by his remarks upon 
peace—“whether it come to us by the exercise of power, or by the exercise 
of conciliation.” Therein he was unquestionably thinking of the proposals of 
those in his party who favored immediate peace, whether or not peace meant 
recognition of the Confederacy. 

Senator Holsman had spoken for others in the Democratic party besides 
himself. The Copperhead group in the Legislature had just shown that it 
was strong enough in the party caucus to elect the most prominent Copper- 
head in the State to the United States Senate, and it was clear that its mem- 
bers were committed to a program which should hamper as far as possible 
the Government’s conduct of the war. It is not surprising, then, that Gover- 
nor Parker, who, as a conservative Democrat, was an honest opponent of 
secession, sought to gain—by his expressions concerning peace and response 
to constitutional demands of the National Government—support from the 
Copperhead members of the Legislature. In so bidding for their support he 
no doubt strengthened them in their stand, though he thereby prevented im- 
mediate division in Democratic ranks. Charles P. Smith, in his Reminiscences, 
PP. 243-44, commented upon Governor Parker’s policy: ‘The positive re- 
quirements of the administration were acceded to, but without enthusiasm. 
Less than this would have caused him more trouble than he was able to 
withstand . . . . I regarded his natural promptings as patriotic, but the 
radically disloyal element of his party was dominant and dictatorial, and he 
lacked the strength of character to resist it.” 

The Governor, however, had support in the Legislature for his more 
moderate views. In the Senate his recognized representative was Theodore 
F. Randolph, of Hudson, who displayed capable leadership in thwarting 
Copperhead schemes. He was supported by Chandler in the Senate, and, in 
the Assembly, by Vanatta, of Morris. The leading Copperhead in the Senate 
was Daniel Holsman. He had been elected to the Assembly in 1857 and had 
been speaker in 1858. In 1862 he was elected to the Senate.on an avowed 
Copperhead platform. In the Assembly, all of whose members had been 
elected in the preceding autumn, Copperheadism had a larger representation. 
Again the leaders were from Bergen County—John Y. Dater and Thomas 
Dunn English,? the poet and novelist. The latter, educated as a physician, 
had, however, for several years been engaged in journalism in New York. 
He first came into prominence in New Jersey politics in the summer of 1861, 
when he addressed a majority of the peace meetings held in the State. In 
the ensuing political campaign, and in 1862, when he was a candidate, in 


7 English is best known as the author of the ballad “Ben Bolt.” 
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Bergen County, for the Assembly, he was most outspoken in denunciation 
of the Government, advocating peace through conciliation. 

Outside of the Legislature the prominent Copperhead leaders were 
Colonel James W. Wall, now United States Senator, ex-Governor Rodman 
M. Price, Edward N. Fuller, the editor of the Newark Journal, William 
Wright, the proprietor of that newspaper, and C. Chauncey Burr,’ the most 
vociferous and outspoken of them all. The latter was not a native of New 
Jersey, but an addition to New Jersey politics from the West, via New York 
journalism. For a time after the outbreak of the war Burr was editor of 
the Bergen County Democrat, but he retired from connection with that paper 
in May, 1862. In attack upon the administration and in advocacy of peace 
he was by far the boldest of the New Jersey Copperheads. For that reason, 
and for past adventures, he was subjected to the most virulent attack and 
abuse by the Union-Republican press. This nullified to a great extent any 
influence his opinion might otherwise have had in the State. However, as the 
mouthpiece of the most radical Copperheadism he spoke continually; his 
addresses were featured, and were quoted at length in the columns of the 
Newark Journal. A little later the State Gazette taunted the Democracy by 
describing Burr as “now the acknowledged head and front of the Democratic 
party in New Jersey.’ 

On January 22, Holsman’s resolutions were again the subject of debate. 
Senator Holsman finally moved that they be referred to a special committee ; 
of such committee, if created, under the rules, be chairman. Senator Chandler, 
a conservative Democrat, moved indefinite postponement. Senator Randolph, 
and Senator Crowell, of Union, also vigorously opposed the resolutions as 
they stood. Holsman finally yielded, and amended the resolutions so that 
they should be concurrent resolutions rather than joint resolutions; they 
were then referred to the Joint Committee on Federal Relations. It was ex- 
pected that the resolutions, having met with such opposition within the 
Democratic ranks, would sleep in this committee. This Joint Committee on 
Federal Relations had been newly created, as the result of a motion made 
in the Senate, on January 15, by Senator Randolph, and agreed to by the 
Assembly, on January 21. Senator Randolph’s motion prevailed in spite of 
opposition by Senator Holsman.1® Messrs. Randolph, Vanatta and English, 
were members of this committee. The Copperheads were here outmaneuvered. 
Clement L. Vallandigham, of Ohio, in a letter to Mr. Holsman, which was 


8 State Gazette, October 5, 1863. The account of Burr’s life here presented has 
been gathered from the controversial press. At one time he was, apparently, a clergyman 
in the west. In 1848 he had written for publication an abolitionist pamphlet. In 1856 he 
deserted a wife and three children in Urbana, Ohio. Coming east, Burr was for a time 
press agent for the well-known international character, Lola Montes, then touring the 
United States with a show entitled “Lola Montes in Bavaria.” In New York Burr mar- 
ried again, and later, in June, 1863, his first wife brought suit for divorce in Ohio. Dur- 
ing the fall and winter of 1863, the State Gazette continually referred to him as “ex-abo- 
litionist, ex-preacher, ex-mesmerizer, and ex-agent for a second rate danseuse. . . .” 

9 The State Gazette, January 10, 1863, quoted the Sussex Register which said that 
Burr had become a distinguished leader of the Breckenridge wing of the New Jersey 
Democracy. 

10 Cf, State Gazette, January 22, and New York Times, January 23, 1863. 
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made public, had endorsed these resolutions and thereby given them a dis- 


tinctly Copperhead character. The Newark Journal, according to the State 
Gazette,11 had been almost alone in openly supporting these Holsman peace 
resolutions in the State. In endorsing the resolutions, the Newark’ Journal 
had gone so far as to refer to the Democratic party as the “Anti-War Party.” 

The views of the conservative Democrats on peace were expressed in 
resolutions offered in the Senate, on February 4, by Senator Randolph.?? 
These recited the pledges of the resolution passed by Congress on July 23, 
1861 ; urged the administration to return to the principles involved in those 
pledges; protested against every exercise of power upon the part of the 
Federal Government not given clearly and expressly in the Constitution ; and 
asserted that New Jersey had assisted in maintaining the supremacy of the 
Federal Union, that she had never been other than willing to terminate 
“peacefully and honorably to all, a war unnecessary in its origin, fraught with 
horror and suffering in its prosecution, and necessarily dangerous to all 
in its continuance,” but that in view of opinion expressed in the South it 
was inexpedient to suggest plans to effect a settlement. The Randolph resolu- 
tions expressed essentially the views of Governor Parker’s inaugural address, 
with the added statement that it was not a propitious moment for peace 
efforts. 

Senator Holsman’s resolutions were the subject of a Democratic caucus, 
which was held on February 11. Randolph, Vanatta and Chandler opposed 
them vigorously. The Bergen group—Holsman, English, and Dater—sought 
to have them approved by the caucus, and so made a part of the party pro- 
gram. When this move was defeated, they left the caucus. A week later, 
on February 19, the Joint Committee on Federal relations made majority 
and minority reports.13 The resolutions embodied in the majority report did 
not go to the length desired by the Copperheads, though they were more 
radical in tone than the Randolph resolutions. 

The Copperhead program had not been a subject of debate in the As- 
sembly before the date set for the Democratic caucus. On the day of the 
caucus, Mr. James Smith, of Newark, presented resolutions embodying the 
Randolph resolutions of February 4, and naming commissioners from New 
Jersey, who should proceed to Richmond and ascertain whether the states 
now in arms against the Federal Government will consent to reaffirm their 
adhesion to the Union and recognize the authority of the Constitution ; and, 
if not, on what terms or conditions amicable relations under one Federal 
Government can be restored between them and the other states. Further, 
the codperation of the other states was invited, and the President of the 
United States was requested to furnish to the commissioners the safeguards 
necessary to enable them to proceed in security upon their journey. These 
resolutions had already been printed in the Newark Journal, on February 6, 
and endorsed by that paper. While they received no independent discussion, 

11 State Gazette, January 22, 23, 1863. 


12,For Randolph’s resolutions, cf. Senate Journal, 1863, 70-72. 
13 For both reports, cf. State Gazette, February 20, 1863. 
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they helped to express the radical attitude. The naming of commissioners to 
take over functions of the Federal Government, perhaps to bring about its 
overthrow, and' the request that the Federal Government should protect such 
commissioners, bothered Mr. Smith and his friends not in the least. 

Debate on the reports of the Joint Committee on Federal Relations was 
renewed in the Senate on February 25 and 26. Messrs. Randolph and Chand- 
ler supported the majority report, while Mr. Holsman interpreted its clause 
to suit his more radical tendencies. The Republican. leaders opposed the 
resolutions, and denounced them vigorously as an attack on the Union as 
well as on the administration, but they were, of course, unable to defeat the 
program of the majority caucus. On February 26 the resolutions passed’ the 
Senate by a strict party vote of 12 to 6.14 The vote was as follows ; yeas, 
Messrs. Blain, Chandler, Garwood, Holsman, Randolph, Reckless, Robbins, 
Scudder, Smith, Stille, Swayze, Veghte; nays, Buckley, Horner, Leaming, 
Ludlam, Pierson, Quinby, Reeve, Tatem; not voting, Joseph T. Crowell. The 
Assembly, however, did not take up the resolutions at once. 

The reports of the Joint Committee on Federal Relations were the sub- 
ject of sharp debate in the Assembly throughout morning, afternoon, and 
evening sessions on March 17.15 The principal speech against the majority 
resolutions was made by James M. Scovel, of Camden. After reviewing the 
positions adopted by the Democratic party in the State, Mr. Scovel charged 
the Democracy with seeking to aid the South. Mr. Vanatta, of Morris, and 
Mr. English spoke at length in advocacy of the resolutions. The former de- 
clared that he was for the Constitution and the Union, but was opposed to 
the policy of the administration; he did not see in the fifth resolution, as 
did Mr. English, any leaning toward recognition of the Confederacy; many, 
he believed, felt that the commission idea ought to be tried, as it would place 
the North in a good position before the world. He did not in any sense admit 
the correctness of Mr. English’s views on the war. In stating his position thus 
Mr. Vanatta was voicing the attitude of the conservative Democrats in the 
State, those represented by the Governor, Senator Randolph, and ex-Gover- 
nor Peter D. Vroom. . 

Mr. English spoke frequently and at length. He did not agree with 
Mr. Vanatta’s interpretation of the resolutions, but was ready to admit that 
they intended about all that the Republicans charged. English admitted also 
that he had no confidence whatever in the administration, and that he had 
never approved the coercion of the seceding states, believing it wrong in 
principle and useless in policy. Declaring that the South would never be 
subjugated, he admitted that the resolutions did look like acknowledging a 
Southern Confederacy ; he would see civil war come, but would lift his voice 
against the abuses of power. Further, he held that the resolutions were a 
bold and explicit assertion of reserved states’ rights. He spoke, further, as 
follows: 





14 State Gazette, February 27, 1863. 
15 For the debate, cf. State Gazette, and True American, March 18, 19, 1863. 
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I approve, in the main, of the resolutions before the House, 
because, stripped of their surplus words, they embody a protest 
against the unlawful acts of the President and his advisors—a protest 
which New Jersey will not fail to make good by ballot, or by bullet, 
as may be best needed—and because they recommend the appoint- 
ment of commissioners for the purpose of ending this miserable 
1S 


The debate throughout was sharp. The Republicans denounced the ma- 
jority resolutions and urged the adoption of the minority report. The Demo- 
crats, however, had caucused, so that, when Mr. Salter moved the minority 
resolutions as a substitute, his motion was lost by a vote of 37 to 13. The 
majority resolutions!7 were then passed by a vote of 37 to 13. The resolu- 
tions were thus passed in both Houses by a strict party vote. 

The first and second resolutions, as passed, recited the declarations of 
President Lincoln’s inaugural address, quoted the resolution of Congress of 
July 26, 1861, and urged upon the President the redemption of the pledges 
under which the troops of the State had entered the contest, and had con- 
tinued it, and insisted on a return to the policies promised by those pledges, 
as the only means by which the Union could be restored and the Nation 
could be saved. 

The resolutions then proceeded as follows :18 


3. And be it Resolved, That it is the deliberate sense of the 
people of this State that the war power within the limits of the Con- 
stitution is ample for any and all emergencies, and that all assump- 
tions of power, under whatever plea, beyond that conferred by the 
Constitution, are without warrant or authority and, if permitted to 
continue without remonstrance, will finally encompass the destruction 
of the liberties of the people and the death of the Republic; and 
therefore, to the end that in any event the matured and deliberate 
sense of the people of New Jersey may be known and declared, we, 
their representatives, in Senate and General Assembly convened, do, 
in their name and in their behalf, make unto the Federal Government 
this our solemn protest: 


Against a war waged with the insurgent states for the accomplish- 
ment of unconstitutional or partisan purposes ; 


Against a war which has for its object the subjugation of any of the 
States, with a view to their reduction to territorial condition ; 


Against proclamations from any source by which, under the plea of 
“military necessity,” persons in States and Territories, sustaining the 
Federal Government, and beyond the necessary military lines, are 
held liable to the rigor and severity of military law; 





16 True American, March 21, 1863. Five of the six columns of the front page, usu- 
ally given over to advertising, were devoted to Mr. English’s remarks. 

17 March 17. Cf. Assembly Journal, 1863, p. 377. 

18 Cf, Session Laws, 1863, pp. 510-13. 
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Against the domination of the Military over the Civil law in States, 
Territories, or districts not in a state of insurrection; 


Against all arrests without warrant; against the suspension of the 
writ of habeas corpus in states and territories sustaining the federal 
government, “where the public safety does not require it”; and 
against the assumption of power by any person to suspend such writ, 
except under the express authority of Congress ; 


Against the creation of new States by the division of existing ones, 
or in any other manner not clearly authorized by the Constitution, 
and against the right of secession as practically admitted by the action 
of Congress in admitting as a new State a portion of the State of 
Virginia ; 

Against the power assumed in the proclamation of the President 
made January 1, 1863, by which all the slaves in certain States and 
parts of States are forever set free; and against the expenditure of 
the public moneys for the emancipation of the slaves or their support 
at any time, under any pretense whatever ; 


Against any and every exercise of power on the part of the Federal 
Government that is not clearly given and expressed in the Federal 
Constitution, reasserting that “the powers not delegated to the United 
States by the Constitution nor prohibited by it to the States, are re- 
served to the States respectively, or to the people.” 


4. And be it Resolved, That the unequaled promptness with 
which New Jersey has responded to every call made by the President 
and Congress for men and means has been occasioned by no lurking 
animosity to the South or the rights of her people; no disposition to 
wrest from them any of their rights, privileges, or property, but 
simply to assist in maintaining, as she has ever believed and still 
believes it to be her duty to do, the supremacy of the Federal Consti- 
tution; and while abating naught in her devotion to the Union of the 
States and the dignity and power of the Federal Government, at no 
time since the commencement of the present war has this State been 
other than willing to terminate, peacefully and honorably to all, a war 
unnecessary in its origin, fraught with horror and suffering in its 
prosecution, and necessarily dangerous to the liberties of all in its 
continuance. 

5. And be it Resolved, That the legislature of the State of New 
Jersey believes that the appointment of commissioners upon the part 
of the Federal Government to meet commissioners, similarly ap- 
pointed by the insurgent states, to convene in some suitable place for 
the purpose of considering whether any, and if any, what plan may 
be adopted, consistent with the honor and dignity of the National 
Government, by which the present civil war may be brought to a 
close, is not inconsistent with the integrity, honor, and dignity of the 
Federal Government, but, as indication of the spirit which animates 
the adhering states, would in any event tend to strengthen us in the 
opinion of other nations; and hoping, as we sincerely do, that the 
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Southern States would reciprocate the peaceful indication thus 
evinced, and believing, as we sincerely do, that under the blessing of 
God great benefits would arise from such a conference, we most 
earnestly recommend the subject to the consideration of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and request codperation therein. 


It was further ordered to whom the resolutions should be sent, and pledges 
were made that New Jersey would codperate in any action taken. 

The Copperheads had carried through their program, had obtained 
most of the public printing, and had elected two United States Senators, but, 
before the end of the session, a reaction set in. There was before the Senate 
a bill authorizing a State loan of $1,000,000. This was a supplement to an 
act of May 10, 1861, entitled “An Act Authorizing a Loan for the Purposes 
of War,” etc. The minority, quick to see their opportunity, in the debate 
connected the loan bill the resolutions just passed, and the statements of 
radicals such as Mr. English. The attack was strong, and brought results. The 
administration press supported the charges. Senator Randolph, in the debate 
on the loan bill, on March 23, met the attack by saying 


If there be any idea that any portion of this money is intended 
to be aught else than assist the State in maintaining the power of the 
General Government in the future as in the past, Jet that idea be dis- 
pelled. The present worthy incumbent of the gubernatorial chair 
means not only to sustain the General Government, but to put down 
all appeal to other than legal means for real or imaginary evils. 


On March 24, Senator Randolph followed these remarks with resolutions 
of like purport: 


Wuereas, Efforts are making for partisan purposes to produce 
the impression that a portion of the people of the State of New Jer- 
sey intend to resist, by force, the execution of certain acts of the Con- 
gress of the United States, instead of testing their validity by the 
customary legal and constitutional means; and 

WuHeErEAs, Such efforts are calculated to misrepresent the senti- 
ments of the people of this State, produce discord, and endanger the 
peace of the community; therefore, be it 

I. Resolved, By the Senate of the State of New Jersey (the 
House of Assembly concurring), that there is no evidence to sustain 
the impression sought to be created that any portion of the people of 
the State of New Jersey intend to offer forcible resistance to the ex- 
ecution of those laws, and that all efforts, by whatever means at- 
tempted, to strengthen a political party by assuming that their oppo- 
nents intend to inaugurate civil war, are fraught with danger to the 
peace of the State; and be it 

2. Resolved, That the people of the State of New Jersey are a 
law-abiding people, and ardently devoted to a Union of all the States, 
and, while they may condemn and protest against certain laws as 
unconstitutional and unjust, yet, until repealed or declared by a com- 
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petent tribunal to be unconstitutional, they will regard them as laws, 
and will confidently look to the courts and the ballot box for redress. 


These resolutions!® were passed in the Senate by a vote of 12 to 8, on March 
24, and in the Assembly, next day, March 25, by a vote of 38 to 16, just be- 
fore the Legislature adjourned. The loan bill which had been asked for by 
the Governor was also passed, and approved on March 24. 

Whereas the Copperheads had for the greater part of the session dictated 
the program to the Democratic caucus, at the very end they were compelled 
to repudiate their radical platform. The resolutions just quoted certainly 
differ in tone and implication from those passed on March 17. Mr. English 
would have had difficulty in reading in their phrases his own program. In 
the earlier debates he and his associates had spoken rashly. Governor Parker 
and Senator Randolph had possessed just enough strength in the Legislature 
to compel the Copperheads to eliminate Senator Holsman’s plan of an armis- 
tice. The resolutions offered by Senator Randolph on February 4, were a 
bid for a compromise. That was obtained in the majority resolutions of the 
Joint Committee on Federal Relations, though the gain was slight. But, as 
already suggested, in carrying through their program the Copperheads had 
gone too far, and were at last compelled to let Senator Randolph pull them 
out of their difficulty. They could not admit that their resolutions, their pleas 
for economy in the administration of the finances of the State, and the one 
million dollar loan bill were significant of an intention to resist by force the 
execution of certain acts of Congress,2° in other words, to inaugurate civil 
war. In acknowledging the finality of the decisions of the United States 
Supreme Court, the Democrats were not upholding Mr. English’s idea that 
the resolutions of March 17 were a bold and explicit assertion of reserved 
states’ rights. 

The selection of a United States Senator, in succession to Colonel Wall, 
for the full term commencing March 4, 1863, was a victory for the Copper- 
head wing of the Democracy. Colonel Wall was a candidate for reélection. 
Another candidate was William Wright, of Newark, proprietor of the Nezw- 
ark Journal, who had served a term in the United States Senate, from 1853 
to 1859. Wright received the endorsement of the caucus. In the joint meet- 
ing called for the election of a United States Senator, on February 26, he 
was elected over ex-Governor Newell, by a vote of 54 to 25. 

The election of the two United States Senators and the peace resolutions 
represent the positive acts of the Legislature that were due to Copperhead 
dictation. Yet the threatened influx of negroes into New Jersey and the 
proposal made by the Republicans to permit the soldiers in the field to vote 
were questions of great importance in New Jersey politics. The negro influx 
worried the Copperheads to such an extent that they proposed to prohibit it. 
The Republicans felt that men who were fighting for their country should 





19 Cf. State Gazette, March 25; Senate Journal, 1863, pp. 395-403: Assembly Jour- 
nal, 1863, Pp. 473. mn 
20 E.g. the Conscription Act. 
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not be deprived of their right to support her with the ballot. In both cases 
the proposed legislation failed of passage, but its political importance is not, 
therefore, in any way lessened. 

The question of negro immigration into the State of New Jersey had 
been made the subject of protest to the Legislature of 1862. During the 
session eleven petitions against the immigration of the colored race into the 
State were introduced before both Houses. No action, however, was taken 
upon the question. After President Lincoln’s emancipation proclamation of 
January 1, 1863, the Legislature was overwhelmed with petitions against the 
influx of the colored race into New Jersey. A bill was introduced into the 
Assembly, on February 4, to prevent the immigration of negroes into the 
State and to define their civil status. The Judiciary Committee made major- 
ity and minority reports, on March 11; and after considerable debate the 
bill was passed by a vote of 33 to 20,2! on March 18. Mr. English, in the 
debate, claimed that the bill was needed by the people of West Jersey and 
South Jersey; yet an analysis of the vote of the twenty-two members of 
the Assembly from that territory, which included the first and second Con- 
gressional districts, shows that, though ten of the twenty-two were Demo- 
crats, only two voted for the bill. The bill provided that any negro or mulatto 
coming into the State and remaining ten days should be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and on conviction should be transported to Liberia or the 
West Indies, and, further, that any person who should bring into the State, 
or should harbor and conceal in the State, such negro, was to be punished, 
by fines for the first and second offences, by imprisonment for the third. In 
the Senate, on the last day of the session, the Assembly bill reached a second 
reading, and a third was ordered, but adjournment prevented further action. 
The whole incident stirred widespread discussion, since it was clearly a 
move to nullify in part the emancipation proclamation, by excluding from 
the State freed negroes. The passage of such a law would have brought 
the State into actual opposition to the national administration, a situation 
which, after all, only the more intense Copperheads desired. The latter, at the 
end of the session, were engaged in toning down the peace resolutions, so 
that the Senate, now under Randolph’s guidance, allowed the bill to be side- 
tracked in the closing rush of the session. It thereby stood as a protest against 
emancipation, but not as an attempt at nullification. Early in the session of 
the assembly Mr. English had introduced joint resolutions,?? protesting 
against the emancipation proclamation, and declaring it null and void. But 
no action was taken upon them. 

In the New Jersey Constitution of 1844, no provision had been made 
for the exercise of the right of suffrage by any one in the military service 
of the State or of the United States outside the State itself. It was therefore 





21 State Gazette, March 109, 1863. 

22January 27. See the State Gazette, January 28. English also offered resolutions, on 
February 3, against the proposed purchase and emancipation of slaves in Missouri, which 
were passed by the Assembly, and agreed to, by the Senate, on March 24, by 12 to 6. Cf, 
Rhodes, Vol. IV, pp. 216-217. 
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impossible for the soldiers in the field to vote, and in the elections of 1861 
and 1862 they did not vote. In fact there was at that time no serious demand 
that provision should be made for them, since it was still believed that the 
war was soon to end. But the State election of 1862 in New Jersey was 
disastrous for the administration. At this time, as in later years during the 
war, the Unionists felt that the Copperheads at home had won through the 
absence in the service of supporters of the administration—a natural feel- 
ing, since the Democrats won, year after year, by such small pluralities. A 
bill to make it possible for the soldiers to vote was therefore introduced by 
the Unionists in the Senate early in the session of 1863 and was referred to 
the Judiciary Committee. The majority in the Senate argued that any Dill 
that might be passed would be unconstitutional. The Judiciary Committee 
reported the bill a second time, with amendments, on March 6. The bill, as 
it stood then, authorized the soldiers to vote by proxy. It reached a third 
reading, was amended then so that the soldier did not have to name the man 
he was voting for, and it was ordered that the bill should be engrossed. When, 
on March 19, the bill was taken up again, the majority expressed such grave 
doubts as to its constitutionality that it was amended so that the President 
of the Senate was requested to submit the bill to the Attorney-General of 
the State for an opinion as to its constitutionality. Attorney-General Freling- 
huysen decided that, with slight amendment, it would be constitutional. Re- 
committed to the Judiciary Committee, the bill was reported again, on March 
24, with a proposition, which was vigorously opposed by the Republicans, 
for commissioners, to be appointed by the Governor, to visit each regiment, 
and receive the proxies, and for sub-committees in the election districts to 
cast the same. The Assembly had not yet discussed the bill, and the Legis- 
lature was about to adjourn. In the confusion the Democrats side-tracked it, 
and the Senate adjourned without further debate upon it. The Unionists 
claimed that the reason for Democratic opposition was the fact that there 
were many thousands of Democrats in the army, but no Copperheads, It 
was not alone the question of the constitutionality of the bill that prevented 
its passage. It is clear from resolutions passed by several of the regiments 
in the field that the program of the Legislature did not meet with the ap- 
proval of the soldiers in the field. 

Three points of view were displayed in the session of the Legislature of 
1863. The members of the Union-Republican party supported the policies 
and the acts of the administration. Though the Democrats were united in 
the view that many of the acts of the administration and much of the legisla- 
tion of Congress were unconstitutional, they held conflicting opinions as to 
the means of opposing the administration. Those who were led by Senator 
Holsman and Mr. English undoubtedly favored some sort of resistance to 
the enforcement within New Jersey of the Federal legislation which they 
deemed unconstitutional. They were favorably disposed toward recognition of 
the Confederacy or toward the formation of another union which should 
recognize the demands of the slave-holders. Governor Parker and Senator 
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Randolph expressed the opinion of those more conservative Democrats who, 
devoted to the Constitution and the Union, had no intention of recognizing 
secession, or of placing obstacles in the way of the prosecution of the war. 
- But they were not ready to support, without protest, the administration’s 
assumption, in the prosecution of the war, of powers not clearly assigned to 
it by the Constitution. Yet, however much they might decry the administra- 
tion, they had no intention of opposing the administration by other than 
political and constitutional means. This latter group, through the position 
of the Unionists in the Legislature, had been able to restrain generally the 
large Copperhead group, though it could not prevent the Copperheads from 
voicing their desires. 

In the legislation and in the resolutions concerning peace the Democracy 
was creating or restating its political platform for the remainder of the war; 
the positions thus expressed it must thereafter either live up to or repudiate. 
The work of the Legislature of 1863 is, therefore, most important in the 
politics of the Civil War period in New Jersey. The overwhelming victory 
in 1862 of the elements in the State dissatisfied with the progress of the war 
placed the political machinery of the State almost wholly in their hands. In 
no other State in the North did a similar situation exist during the war. 
In New Jersey, then, if anywhere, the Copperheads of the country had the 
opportunity to voice their program. The Bergen group had intimate rela- 
tions with James Brooks and Fernando Wood, of New York, who, in the 
East, were the acknowledged leaders of the political element represented in 
the West by Clement L. Vallandigham, of Ohio. It is, then, as the work 
of the elements dissatisfied with the progress of the war that the legislative 
session of 1863 gains importance. 

According to the State Gazette, March 5, radical Copperhead doctrine, 
similar to that uttered in the Legislature, was the substance of addresses made 
at mass meeting in Trenton, on March 4, to celebrate the adjournment of an 
“infamous Congress, one that (by passing the Conscription act) had trampled 
upon the liberties of the people.” C. Chauncey Burr, Dr. Charles Skelton, 
and Senator Holsman spoke. Judge David Naar voiced the opinion that “we 
are cutting each other’s throats for the sake of a few worthless negroes.” A 
similar meeting was held at Sergeantsville, Hunterdon County, on March 3. 

The Federal Conscription Act of March 3, 1863, was most unpopular in 
New Jersey. It took out of the control of the States the machinery for rais- 
ing troops, and placed it in the hands of Federal officers. The method which 
had been in use since 1861, that of State quotas filled by volunteers, was, by 
the winter of 1862, no longer furnishing the troops needed to replace the 
heavy losses in battle.28 The country was now divided into enrollment dis- 
tricts, each in charge of a provost-marshal, and arrangements were made 
for drafting men, when necessary, for military service. Provision was, how- 
ever, made whereby a man drafted might furnish a substitute or pay three 
hundred dollars to the government to secure exemption. 


23 See Rhodes, Vol. IV, p. 236. 
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The draft was not ordered in New Jersey at the time it was ordered in 
other states. Before a date was set for the commencement of the draft, 
Governor Parker entered into correspondence with the War Department, in 
which he represented that the draft was unpopular in that State and that 
trouble might be averted by allowing New Jersey to furnish her quota by 
a given date through volunteering, before a draft should be ordered. The 
War Department yielded to his request, and as a result Governor Parker 
issued a proclamation, on June 28, 1863, calling for the enlistment of five 

regiments of infantry, and one of cavalry (6,000 men in all), for three years, 
through volunteering, instead of by draft.24 The State authorities bent every 
effort to the task of securing the men called for; liberal bounties were every- 
where paid to stimulate enlistment. These facts are to be taken as an acknowl- 
edgement by the War Department and the administration that it would be 
the wisest course to yield the method in the lone Copperhead State of the 
Union, provided that, by a different process, the desired. results could be 
obtained there. 

Although no draft was set for July, 1863, in New Jersey, the draft riots 
of that month in New York City were not without echo in New Jersey, for 
in Newark there were demonstrations on July 13,25 the opening day of the 
New York riots. The home of Provost-Marshal Miller was assailed, and 
the office of the Newark Mercury was attacked and stoned. A proclamation 
by Mayor Moses Bigelow and speeches by prominent citizens of the city 
cooled the excitement. On July 14, demonstrations were made in many places 
throughout the State against the draft, but they proved to be unimportant. 
The Newark Journal, July 15, and the State Gazette, July 16, note the demon- 
strations. They also give Governor Parker’s proclamation of July 15: 


Acts of violence do not restore individual rights, or remedy real 
or fancied wrongs. The law furnishes a remedy for every grievance, 
and to the law every good citizen will appeal for redress. 

Mobs often originate without preconcert, in the accidental gath- 
ering of a crowd. In this time of excitement I call upon all citizens 
of this State to avoid angry discussion, to discourage large assem- 
blages of the people, to counsel moderation and to use every effort 
to preserve the peace. 


Governor Parker called on all the people to preserve the peace. There 
was little trouble, since adequate preparations were quickly made to meet 
such a situation. In Hudson County, where, it was believed, anti-draft senti- 
ment was very strong because of the large foreign population, preparations 
were made to handle the situation when a draft was expected on August 1.26 
That the administration was fearful of the situation in New Jersey is evident 
from the telegraphic order from Provost-Marshal-General James B. Frey, 


24 State Gazette, June 26, 1863. 

25 Official records, War of the Rebellion, Series III, Vol. III, pp. 4890, 406. Here 
will be found a report to Secretary of State Seward of the attack on the home of 
Provost-Marshal Miller. 

26 New York Herald, July 21, 1863. 
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dated July 15, 1863, to Lt. Colonel R. S. Buchanan, Acting Asst. Provost- 
Marshal-General, Trenton, New Jersey, in which he advised the provost- 
marshals in New Jersey to be watchful, but to perform their duties in as 
quiet and inoffensive a manner as possible, and not to do anything to bring 
on a disturbance. They were even to yield a little, if necessary. “The draft 
will not be ordered in New Jersey until we are prepared to enforce it.’”” When 
the New York riots were put down, troops would be available for New 
Jersey. 

During July and August, volunteering, though stimulated by city and 
county27 as well as by State and Federal bounties, lagged, and for a time 
it seemed that New Jersey would not escape the draft, at least for the deficit 
in its quota. The Democratic press, however, was in a position where it had 
to support enlistment or face an order for a Federal draft in the State. The 
True American proposed that the Legislature be called in special session to 
raise money to pay the exemption fee of three hundred dollars for all who 
were not themselves able to pay for exemption.?8 This met with favor gen- 
erally, though no action resulted. In fact, the call to State pride, and the 
ever-present prospect of a draft led to high bounties for volunteers, and 
the filling of successive quotas, though the number of desertions was high.?® 
Thus the draft was not resorted to by the federal authorities in New Jersey. 

The arrest of the Hon. Clement L. Vallandigham in Ohio, on May 5, 
brought from the Copperheads of New Jersey further condemnation of the 
policies of the administration. Mass meetings, particularly in the northern 
part of the State, listened to fiery addresses delivered by C. Chauncey Burr, 
Daniel Holsman, Congressman A. J. Rogers, Judge David Naar, R. S. Tharin 
(formerly of Byckville, Coosa County, Alabama), A. R. Speer, ex-Governor 
Price, and others, and passed resolutions denouncing illegal arrests, arbitrary 
imprisonment, and all abuses of the power intrusted to the administration. 
From the point of view of the administration’s supporters in New Jersey, 
the arrest of Vallandigham was most unfortunate. They were none too en- 
thusiastic over the Conscription Act, Emancipation, and the arbitrary arrests 
in 1861 due to Secretaries Seward and Cameron. The arrest of Colonel Wall 
in 1861 had contributed greatly to the defeats of the Union party in New 
Jersey in 1861 and 1862. Now, when the government had changed its policy, 
and when the uncertainty about the policy of the Democratic party following 
the passage of the peace resolutions offered the Unionists some hope in the 
election campaign of 1863, along came the Vallandigham affair and the con- 
sequent revival of the fatal question of arbitrary arrests. 

Vallandigham meetings offered the Copperheads the opportunity to de- 
nounce the administration during the whole summer. On May 21 and 30, 
meetings were held at Newark, on June 9, a meeting at Flemington. At 





27 State Gazette, August 19, 1863. 

28 July 20, 1863; State Gazette, August 15, 1863. 

29 See State Gazette, August 18, 1863 ; New Y Sek Evening Express, September 26, 
1863; New York Tribune, September 8, 1863. 
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a meeting at Montrose, on August 22, Holsman said that the people of his 
district had been opposed to war from its commencement.3° The meetings 
finally merged with the campaign. At a gathering at Morristown, July 7, 
at which Burr, Rogers, Holsman, and Tharin spoke, Burr maintained the 
doctrine that the Federal Government had no constitutional power to make 
war upon a State for any consideration whatever and proved to his own satis- 
faction that such had been the cardinal doctrine of the Democratic party 
from its foundation. His remarks were loudly applauded. Governor Parker 
and his supporters, however, maintained an aloofness from the talk of the 
Copperheads. In a letter in which he said that he was unable to be present 
at the Vallandigham meeting at Newark, on May 30, Governor Parker de- 
clared that he was opposed to the principle of arbitrary arrests and military 
courts martial. He considered this a fit subject for discussion, but he main- 
tained that the question of the content of Vallandigham’s utterances was not 
involved in such a discussion. Further, he was careful not to indicate his 
opinion of Vallandigham.?4 

In his relations with the Federal administration, Governor Parker took 
a dignified and sensible attitude. Against the policies of the administration 
he freely made protest, arguing always for strict construction of the war 
powers of the government. Yet in all crises he was careful and discreet, 
and he was most earnest in meeting demands for troops and supplies. This 
course he followed throughout his term. During the invasion of Pennsyl- 
vania his proclamation calling for volunteers for the emergency was patriotic 
and able, and drew from the State Gazette well deserved praise.32 The State 
Gazette said of him 


Governor Parker, fortunately, has from the first identified him- 
self with the war for the Union, and, however much we disagree 
with some of his sentiments, we should be wanting in truth and in 
self-respect did we fail to say that, in our belief, his proclamation, 
calling on citizens of the State to march against the rebels, was dic- 
tated by a sincere, and patriotic determination to resist the rebellion 
to the utmost.—Far different was the action of a meeting in Somer- 
set County which Resolved, That in case of invasion, we have no 
confidence in the wisdom or the ability of the Administration to pro- 
tect the lives and property of the people of New Jersey; and that it 
is therefore the duty of this State to retain its militia at home for 
self-defense. 


At the same time (June 29), however, he wrote to President Lincoln to urge 
that McClellan be placed in command of the Army of the Potomac, or of 
the militia.*3 He believed that, were the appointment made, “the people would 
rise en masse.” 


30 See State Gazette, August 24, 1863. 

31 True American, May 31, 1863. 

32 State Gazette, June 20, 1863. 

33 New Jersey Legislative Documents, 186s, p. 85. Governor Parker’s official cor- 
respondence is printed in this volume. 
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PINE BARRENS BETWEEN CHATSWORTH IN BURLINGTON COUNTY AND BARNEGAT IN 
OCEAN COUNTY 
Known as “‘The Plains."’ One of the most primitive regions remaining on the Atlantic Coast. Deer congregate in these 
hundreds of square miles of white sand, stunted pines, scrub oak and holly trees. A desolate region—yet romantic and 
alluring. 
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The political campaign of 1863 (aside from the nature of the political 

Mees) was decidedly local in character. There was the annual contest for 

_ the Assembly, in which the factions might gauge their strength, and senatorial 

. contests in the counties of Camden, Essex, Gloucester, Monmouth, Salem, 

- Union, and Warren. But there was no general contest, no State-wide cam- 
paign. No new issues were introduced. The Democrats continuued their at- 
tack upon the policies of the administration, arbitrary arrests, and the draft. 
The Union party pointed with pride to the success of the Union arms, at 
Gettysburg, and in the opening of the Mississippi, but final victory and peace 
seemed no nearer, as the armies made no progress during the summer and 
fall. It was upon the desire for peace by any means that the Democrats made 
their campaign in the State. About that there can be no question, at least so 
far as the Copperheads were concerned. The Newark Journal,34* after the 
election, in interpreting the Democratic victory, declared “Our Platform is 
Peace,” and carried a headline running “War Repudiated.” Yet the desire 
of the Newark Journal for peace must be contrasted with the attitude of 
Governor Parker as expressed in a proclamation®® of October 22, 1863: “Our 
armies should be largely reinforced. A crushing blow at the armed power of 
the rebellion, if followed by wise, just and conciliatory counsels, will open 
the door to the peace which we so much desire and which has thus far eluded 
us.” In these words he expressed the position of many Democrats of the 
State. The fact is that there was a keen factional struggle for control of 
the party and the State between the regular and the Copperhead wings of 
the Democratic party. 

During the campaign the result was never in doubt; the question was 
merely whether the Democratic party, especially its Copperhead wing, would 
be able to hold its majorities in the next Legislature. In the Senate the 
Democratic party made slight gains, by the election in Essex County of Mr. 
John G. Truesdell to succeed James M. Quinby, Republican, who had been 
throughout his term a vigorous supporter of the administration. In Newark, 
the Democrats elected Theodore Runyon mayor by a majority of less 
than 1,000. 

Further, the Union cause lost through the failure of the Democrats in 
Union County to renominate Joseph T. Crowell, a war Democrat. In the 
Assembly the Union party made a gain of four members. The opposition 
to the administration, however, about held its strength of the previous Legis- 
lature. The State Gazette claimed that the Democratic nominations for the 
Legislature in general had shown the ascendency of the Copperhead wing 
of the party. But the latter could not alone have carried the Democratic 
party to victory. For that success the party owed much to the uncompromis- 
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84 The Newark Journal of November 4, 1863, said in part: “Is it not time for New 
Jersey to enter a solemn and dignified protest against the further prosecution of this 
fratricidal war? If the Legislature of New Jersey just elected shall fulfill the fully 
expressed expectations of her people, she may hereafter occupy the proud position of 
pacificator in our national troubles.” 

35 True American, October 23. 

N. J.—54 
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ing position upon secession maintained by Governor Parker. The organiza- 
tion of the Democratic party was strong enough to hold together two groups 
entirely out of sympathy with each other. Yet the Copperhead wing, the 
election over, claimed that the result was an endorsement of its position, and 
immediately proceeded to attempt the destruction of Governor Parker’s in- 
fluence in the party. 

The occasion for the launching of the attack on Governor Parker was 
a celebration, at Paramus, Bergen County, on November 24, by the Copper- 
heads, of what they termed their victory in the State elections. The principle 
address of the evening was made by the distinguished guest of the gathering, 
Fernando Wood, of New York. The latter’s advocacy of secession doctrine 
was loudly applauded by the audience, and endorsed by Senator Holsman, 
ex-Governor Price, C. Chauncey Burr, and others. Governor Parker was 
denounced for not preventing the enlistment in the State of men for the 
Union armies. 

On November 25 the Newark Journal reported that one of the toasts 
of the evening was “To the first Governor who shall have the virtue and 
courage to keep the oath of office, and protect, and defend the Constitution, 
laws, and sovereignty of his State, and the rights of its citizens.” Fernando 
Wood is quoted as saying that “It is the duty of the American people not 
to give the present administration another man or another dollar.” Daniel 
Holsman declared that “he had never voted a cent for the war, and that he 
never, by the help of God, would do so.” The Newark Journal, of Novem- 
ber 30, contains the following from C. Chauncey Burr’s speech: “The true 
policy of the Democracy is to stand by its own principles of state sovereignty 
and state equality . . . . The State of New Jersey has ceased to exist .... 
Every Jersey man in favor of this war is a foe to his State, and to the very 
principles of the government on which the Union of the States was founded.” 

On November 20, the Newark Journal had rejoiced over the Copper- 

NEW 

head pyramid JER :“.... the isolated distinction of New Jersey is 

SE 

We 
certainly an enviable one. We are proud of our Democratic pyramid, small 
as it is. It is the Ark of the Covenant, the one star of promise shining in 
the midnight of political darkness, giving hope and comfort to a discouraged 
country.” On November 24, in a editorial on the Jersey City Standard, the 
Newark Journal commented thus: 


. while we admit that as the executive of the State he is con- 
fined to a certain line of duties which are measurably foreshadowed 
and defined by the action of the Legislature, yet we cannot reconcile 
his earnest and continued efforts to push on a war repugnant to his 
own sense of right and Democracy, which is virtually destroying the 
independent existence of the State government committed to his 
charge. We cannot reconcile this action with his position as gover- 
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nor of a clearly defined and indisputably Democratic State. . . . For 

one we cannot see what Governor Parker or Governor Seymour 

have accomplished in behalf of the people, or in support of the senti- 
- ment of opposition to the administration. 


The attacks made upon Governor Parker at the meeting of the Copper- 
heads, on November 24, at Paramus, the doctrines there set forth, and the 
assumption that Democratic success in the recent State elections was an 
endorsement of the Copperhead program, and was due only to that program, 
caused a great disturbance within Democratic circles in the State. The 
Newark Journal endorsed the Copperhead position,?¢ and printed the speeches. 
The Jersey City Standard, seconded by the Morristown True Democratic Ban- 
ner, the Sussex True Democrat, and a few other papers, rushed to the de- 
fense of the Governor. . 

In the ensuing newspaper controversy very sharp criticism—charges, 
and counter-charges—were exchanged. The Jersey City Standard®7 raised 
a flag of the Union Democracy, and discussed the history and purposes of 
the Newark Journal. The latter, it declared, had been ‘committed, ab initio, 
to the doctrine of peaceable secession and its inevitable consequent disunion” ; 
it maintained, further, that the Newark Journal admitted, endorsed, and de- 
fended the principles charged to it. The Newark Journal, on the other hand, 
accused the Jersey City Standard of deserting the doctrine of states’ rights, 
and of giving its adhesion to the anti-Democratic heresy of “coercion of 
independent states.” During this controversy, which continued from the 
election until the opening of the legislative session, the True American re- 
mained quiet; indeed, it scarcely noticed the controversy, except to say that 
it thought no real difference existed between the Newark Journal and the 
Jersey City Standard.38 

Governor Parker had been nominated against the wishes of the Copper- 
head wing of the Democratic party. He had been a Douglas elector in 1860. 
He had been appointed by Governor Olden a Brigadier-General of Militia in 
1861, and had served in that capacity within the State. Thenceforth he had 
been a “regular” Democrat. As such he was nominated and elected. As a 
“regular” Democrat he was administering the duties of his office. The Cop- 
perheads, controlling the machinery of the party in 1863, had immediately 
sought to commit Governor Parker to their program. In this they had been 
unsuccessful. The Bergen meeting and the Newark Journal denunciation 
were thus another attempt by the Copperheads to destroy the Governor’s 
influence and to compel him to come over to their position, and agree to 
carry out their wishes. The Sussex True Democrat suggested that back of 
the controversy was a scheme to send Colonel Wall to the United States Sen- 





36 The Newark Journal, November 10, held that the motto of every peace man 
must be “ . .. . no compromise with the advocates of war. No trimming of principles 
for the sake of expediency, for office, or for the bloody gains of civil strife.” 

37 November 27. In this party controversy the Newark Journal was backed by the 
Bergen Democrat. 

38 It was at this time that C. Chauncey Burr received so much notoriety in the press. 
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ate to succeed Senator Ten Eyck, and that its promoters, fearing Governor 
Parker as a formidable rival, were seeking to discredit him in the Democratic 
party.39 

The Morristown True Democratic Banner discussed at length, on Decem- 


ber 10, 1863, the Bergen meeting and the situation existing in the Democratic 


Party: 


We say it was a meeting of Secessionists because the doctrine of 
Secession was put forward by the “star” (Fernando Wood), of the 
performance, applauded by the audience, and fully endorsed by other 
speakers. The object of that and similar demonstrations is very 
obvious ; it is to compel Governor Parker and the Government of the 
State of New Jersey to act as allies of the Southern armed rebels by 
attacking the Federal Government im the rear while the Southern 
rebels are attacking in the front. . . . Probably their object is, in 
case they cannot “coerce” the Governor into the execution of their 
wishes, to crush him. 

His administrative policy is the only reason which can be as- 
signed why the Democratic party in this State election was not over- 
whelmed as it was in Pennsylvania, Ohio, and New York. 

We have all along thought and frequently said that the demon- 
strations of sympathy with Secession, and the Southern rebels which 
have been made in this State in the last nine months, were the efforts 
of the New York clique, of which Fernando Wood is the head. The 
late proceedings at Bergen are an additional proof. 


On January 1, 1864, the Newark Journal published a statement of its 
principles, as follows: 


Heartily opposing the present civil war as sectional and unjust 
in its character and tendencies, and favoring an immediate and hon- 
orable peace as the only means of restoring constitutional liberty and 
preserving the blessing of free government, all of the facilities and 
influence within our reach shall be brought to bear in favor of a vig- 
orous prosecution of Peace, leaving the people of both sections to 
settle their differences in the interest of civilization and good neigh- 
borhood, and to warn the foreign despots that the Monroe doctrine 
shall be respected on the American continent. 


Commenting upon the Democratic situation just at this time, the State 
Gazette, on January 6, 1864, held that the self-appointed leaders (the Newark 
Journal and the Bergen group) were generally Copperheads of the most 
venomous description, but that the rank and file of the Democracy, a large 
proportion of whom were Union men, did not sympathize with them. 

Governor Parker, in his annual message,#° in 1864, in discussing national 
affairs and the political situation, commented upon the position held by his 
Copperhead opponents : 





39 But Senator Ten Eyck’s term was not to expire until 1865. 
40 For the message, see the Newark Journal, January 13, 1864. 
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We should not abandon the government of our country, engaged 
in war with those who would destroy our national existence, whether 
temporarily administered to our liking or not. The government is 
designed to be perpetual, while administrations are transient. We 
must subdue the rebellion and save the country in spite of all difficul- 
ties. That which interferes with the speedy restoration of the Union: 
under the Constitution, whether it proceeds from the enemy, or 
exists among ourselves, must be overcome. Every obstacle in the 
way, whether it be the rebel armies, or the fatal policy of those in 
power, should be swept from existence by the people in the one case 
by the use of the military force, and in the other by the untrammeled 
exercise of the elective franchise. . . . 


Presently, discussing the policy advocated by some, that the armies should 
be withdrawn before both sections should become entirely exhausted, with 
the further plea that reason would then resume its sway, and that at some 
future time the South would voluntarily return to the Union, he said: 


. . . The policy they recommend, however sincerely enter- 
tained, would certainly result in perpetual disunion, and we would 
emerge from the present war, only to be involved in other conflicts 
not less bloody, which would inevitably flow from separation. The 
withdrawal of our armies would be a confession of weakness, and the 
Confederacy would at once be acknowledged by foreign powers 
....(They). . . .would never surrender their nationality. . . . 
The right of secession once acknowledged, the remaining States 
would soon be divided up into petty provinces, and, involved in end- 
less warfare, would finally become the prey of some ambitious con- 
queror. It is the duty of the State authorities to furnish the men 
necessary to destroy the armed pewer of the rebellion, and it is 
equally the duty of the General Government to accompany the exer- 
cise of the power entrusted to it, with proper terms of conciliation. 


Governor Parker thus stated his own position, and his opinion of the 
Copperheads who sought at least to embarrass him in the execution of the 
duties of his office, and thereby hamper the Federal Government. He made 
clear his view that, although they might criticise the policy of the adminis- 
tration, it was still the duty of the people to give it all the support—in men 
and money—that was required; and, further, that the only method of chang- 
ing the policy of the government was through the exercise of the elective 
franchise, and that the National Government could consent to no peace that 
did not include the supremacy of the Union in every State. The Copper- 
heads could not possibly see in the Governor’s message any endorsement of 
their program. The session of the Legislature was to be the scene of a con- 
test between wings of the Democracy in the State. 

The Legislature assembled on January 12, 1864. The election of Amos 
Robbins, of Middlesex, as President of the Senate, by a vote of 13 to 6, and 
the organization of the Senate were considered a triumph for the peace 
party ; the choice of Joseph N. Taylor, of Passaic, as Speaker of the Assem- 
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bly, by a vote of 40 to 20, was accounted a victory for Governor Parker. Mr. 
English, appointed by the Speaker a member of the committee to notify the 
Governor of the organization of the Assembly, refused to wait upon him 
and showed a violent dislike for him. The exhibition by the leader of the 
Copperheads in the Assembly was indicative of their attitude towards the 
Governor and of the relations within the party. The State Gazette, Jan. 13, 
13, 1864, said that this incident meant war to the knife, and that the Copper- 
heads and the peace party would go under, and ultimately Governor Parker 
would control both Houses. The Democratic majority on the joint ballot 
was twenty-seven. Later, English’s request to be excused from serving on 
the Joint Committee on Federal Relations was granted. Holsman, however, 
was a member, with Randolph and Buckley, for the Senate. 

The session of 1864 produced no action comparable with those of the 
preceding Legislature. Mr. English did, indeed introduce again in the As- 
sembly a bill which was designed to protect more effectively the freemen of 
the State in the exercise of the elective franchise. It received little attention. 
The True American on February 4, said that it was to prevent bands of 
soldiers from displaying themselves in the vicinity of the polls. A similar 
bill had been before the previous Legislature. It was a Copperhead proposi- 
tion, but nothing came of it. ; 

The question of the negro came up during the session, though not, as 
in 1863, over the influx of negroes into the State. The question now was 
whether negroes might be enlisted as soldiers. A bill#1 was introduced in 
the Senate which would have imposed a fine of $500 and imprisonment for 
five years on any one enlisting negroes in New Jersey. Another bill, pro- 
posed in the Assembly, aimed to prevent the admixture of the two races in 
the State. The former provoked a good deal of discussion, but no action was 
taken. Governor Parker later (July 22, 1864), however, assented to the en- 
listment of negroes in the South to fill the New Jersey quotas. He did not 
personally approve the scheme, though other states were employing it. It is 
interesting to note that during this session the State Gazette presented a peti- 
tion from the colored men of Trenton asking that the State Constitution be 
amended so that they could vote.*2 

The proposition that the right of suffrage should be extended to the 
soldiers in the field, a bill authorizing which had been sidetracked in the 
preceding Legislature, came up again. The Unionists started petitions for 
such a bill in circulation about the State. The State Gazette published a form 
to be copied and signed. On February 17, Mr. Maylin, of Cumberland, in- 
troduced in the Assembly a bill to enable the qualified voters of the State 
who were in the military service of the State or of the United States to exer- 
cise the right of suffrage. On February 24, Mr. Scovel introduced in the 
Senate resolutions extending to the soldiers the thanks of the State. These 
resolutions were passed, and were concurred in by the Assembly on the same 
day. However, the plans of the Unionists to secure for the soldiers in the 





41 Senate Bill, No. 166 (March 16, 1864). 
42 State Gazette, March 24, 1863. 
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field the right of suffrage were soon frustrated, when Mr. Taylor, on March 
9, introduced in the Assembly the following resolution :43 


Wuereas, Under the present Constitution of New Jersey, a law 
cannot be passed authorizing the citizens of the State to vote at places 
outside of the State, and 

Wuereas, No change of the Constitution** can lawfully be 
effected under two years, and 

WHEREAS, It is right that our brave soldiers should (so far as it 
is not detrimental to the military service) have the opportunity of 
exercising freely, and under the protection of law, the right of suf- 
frage, therefore, 

_ Resolved (Senate concurring), That the proper military author- 
ities be requested (as far as the exigencies of the military service 
shall allow) to permit soldiers who are legal voters in the State, with 
out respect to their political principles, to visit their homes, as indi- 
vidual citizens, on days of election, so that they may have the oppor- 
tunity to enjoy the right of suffrage, in the respective townships or 
wards of their residence, under the protection of the laws of the 
State of New Jersey, and free from those military restraints which 
must necessarily exist in large armies in active service. 

Resolved, That the Governor be requested to forward a copy of 
the foregoing resolutions to the commander-in-chief of the Army of 
the United States. 


These resolutions were forced through the Assembly that day by a vote 
of 35 to 15. In the Senate they came up on March 15. Here there was con- 
siderable discussion, particularly over the preamble, to which the Unionists 
objected, since it denied the constitutionality of their proposed bill to permit 
the soldiers to vote. It was finally agreed that the preamble and the resolu- 
tions should be voted on separately, after Senator Randolph had urged fair 
play to the Unionist Senators. The preamble was then concurred in by a 
vote of 13 to 8, and the resolutions were adopted, by 20 to 1. In such manner 
was the question of the soldiers’ vote disposed of. It did not come up again 
during the war, but among the amendments to the constitution of the State, 
adopted in 1875, was one which provided 


that in time of war no elector in the actual military service of the 
State, or of the United States, in the army or navy thereof, shall be 
deprived of his vote by reason of his absence from such election dis- 
trict; and the Legislature shall have power to provide the manner in 
which, and the time and place at which, such absent voters may vote, 
and for the return and canvass of their votes in the election districts 
in which they respectively reside. 


Resolutions were, finally, passed by both houses authorizing a joint com- 
mittee to sit during the year to consider amendments to the constitution of 
the State. 


43 The New York Legislature, by act of March 8, 1864, permitted the soldiers in 
the field to vote. 
44 New Jersey Constitution of 1844, Article IX. 


CHAPTER XL. 
MILITARY HISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By B. H. Goldsmith, Historian and Author. 


New Jersey possesses the proud distinction of having sent the first fully 
organized brigade to arrive for the defense of the City of Washington. Of 
this brigade Theodore Runyon was brigadier-general, the 1st Regiment being 
commanded by Adolphus J. Johnson, the 2d Regiment by Henry M. Baker, 
the 3d Regiment by William Napton, and the 4th Regiment by Matthew Mil- 
ler, Jr. Having been held in reserve during the first battle of Bull Run, 
these “three months’ men” were discharged from the United States service 
at Newark and Trenton, July 31, 1861. 

These four regiments were mustered by New Jersey in response to the 
proclamation of the President of the United States, published on the fifteenth 
day of April, 1861, and calling for seventy-five thousand of the militia of the 
several states. In obedience to the proclamation Governor Charles S. Olden 
instantly issued a proclamation and order to detach one regiment from each 
of the then existing four military divisions of New Jersey. The first com- 
pany, known as the Olden Guard of Trenton, reported April 23, 1861, and in 
seven days the four regiments were completed. These regiments, being 
organized into a brigade, were mustered into the United States service at 
Trenton, May 1, 1861. 


New Jersey Regiments in the Union Army—New Jersey’s contribu- 
tions to the defense of the Union consisted of thirty-seven regiments of 
infantry, three regiments of cavalry and one regiment consisting of five bat- 
teries of artillery. At the close of the war they returned to the State for dis- 
charge, excepting the 34th Infantry, which was retained in service by the 
Government until April 30, 1866. 

In special emergencies, too, New Jersey invariably proved its prepared+ 
ness and its determination to uphold the Union. Thus, when the army under 
General Robert E. Lee invaded Pennsylvania, in June, 1863, universal alarm 
was created throughout the entire northern states, and an appeal for military 
aid was made by Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, to the governors of 
neighboring states, June 15, 1863. Only two days later, June 17, Governor 
Parker, of New Jersey, called for volunteers to serve for thirty days, to aid 
in repelling the invasion. Under this call a full regiment of militia, infantry, 
and one battery of artillery responded. The 23d and 27th regiments of 
infantry, nine months’ troops, awaiting their discharge, also volunteered for 
the emergency. A similar call was made by Governor Parker on July 12, 
1864, when the cities of Baltimore and Washington were endangered by a 
threatened invasion of the enemy. The Governor issued a proclamation 
calling for aid from the militia for service in Pennsylvania, Maryland or the 
District of Columbia, to serve for thirty days. One company responded, 
rendered the service required, returned to the State and was discharged. 
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Statistical Summary of New Jersey Troops in the Union Army—In 


: _ the “Record of Officers and Men of New Jersey in the Civil War, 1861-65,” 
____ published by the adjutant-general’s office at Trenton in two volumes in 1876, 


William S. Stryker, then adjutant-general of New Jersey and a brevet major- 
general, gives the following totals for the various forms of service and enlist- 
ment, covering the period between April 17, 1861, and April 20, 1865: Num- 
ber of men furnished for four years, 155; number of men furnished for 
three years, 42,573; number of men furnished for two years, 2,243; number 
of men furnished for one year, 16,812; number of men furnished for nine 
months, 10,787; number of men furnished for three months, 3,105; number 
of men furnished for one hundred days, 700; number of men furnished, but 
not classified, 2,973. The total number of men credited to the State of New 
Jersey, therefore, was 79,348. To this must be added 8,957 more, who were 
furnished but not credited, resulting in a grand total of 88,305 sons of New 

Jersey who served in the Union forces. Comparing this number with the total 
number of men called for from New Jersey, 78,248, it appears that the State 
furnished 10,057 more men than it had been required by all calls issued to 

supply. Three thousand nine hundred and eighty-one commissions were 
issued by the State to officers in New Jersey organizations during the war. 
The high reputation of New Jersey’s troops was fully sustained during 

the entire war, the State being represented on all the principal battlefields. 
The Ist, 2d, 3d, 4th, 5th, 6th, 7th, 8th, roth, r1th, rath, r4th, 15th, 17th, 18th, 
19th, 20th, 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 31st, 37th, 38th, 

39th and 4oth regiments of infantry, as well as the 16th (1st Cavalry), 36th 

(3d Cavalry) and 1st Regiment of Artillery, all served in Virginia. The oth 

Regiment of Infantry served in North Carolina and Virginia; the 13th, 27th, 
33d, 34th, 35th regiments of infantry and the 32d (2d Cavalry) Regiment 

served in the West and Southwest. 


New Jersey’s Losses—For its prompt and extensive support of the 
Union, New Jersey had to pay a heavy price. According to the records in 
the adjutant-general’s office in Trenton, 218 officers and 6,082 enlisted men 
were killed in action or died in the service, thus making the grand total of 
citizens of the State of New Jersey who laid down their lives in the defense 
of the Union 6,300. 

The casualties suffered by the various New Jersey regiments are off- 
cially reported as follows: Ist Regiment, 10 officers and 224 men; 2d Regi- 
ment, 9 officers and 151 men; 3d Regiment, Io officers and 203 men; 4th 
Regiment, 7 officers and 250 men; 5th Regiment, 13 officers and 201 men; 
6th Regiment, 4 officers and 176 men; 7th Regiment, 13 officers and 247 
men; 8th Regiment, 10 officers and 274 men; 9th Regiment, 10 officers and 
244 men; 10th Regiment, 5 officers and 269 men; 11th Regiment, 11 officers 
and 222 men; 12th Regiment, 9 officers and 252 men; 13th Regiment, 3 offi- 
cers and 103 men; 14th Regiment, 8 officers and 240 men; 15th Regiment, . 
9 officers and 352 men; 16th Regiment, 16 officers and 282 men; 2tst Regi- 
ment, 2 officers and 49 men; 22d Regiment, 1 officer and 37 men; 23d Regi- 
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ment, 5 officers and 79 men; 24th Regiment, 3 officers and 89 men; 25th 
Regiment, 1 officer and 56 men; 26th Regiment, 1 officer and 35 men; 27th 
Regiment, 1 officer and 85 men; 28th Regiment, 2 officers and 79 men; 
29th Regiment, no officers and 40 men; 30th Regiment, 2 officers and 62 
men; 31st Regiment, no officers and 39 men; 32d Regiment, 3 officers and 
231 men; 33d Regiment, 6 officers and 141 men; 34th Regiment, 3 officers 
and 152 men; 35th Regiment, 3 officers and 144 men; 36th Regiment, 5 offi- 
cers and 140 men; 37th Regiment, 1 officer and 18 men; 38th Regiment, no 
officers and 11 men; 39th Regiment, 3 officers and 36 men; 4oth Regiment, 
no officers and 19 men. Battery A, 1 officer and 15 men; Battery B, 1 offi- 
cer and 30 men; Battery C, no officers and 12 men; Battery D, no officers 
and 32 men; Battery E, no officers and 23 men. 

These sons of New Jersey are buried in many military cemeteries in 
various parts of the country, especially throughout the South. Of course, 
the two national cemeteries in New Jersey, one at Beverly and the other in 
Newark, contain a large number of graves of New Jersey officers and soldiers, 
while many other New Jersey Civil War soldiers were buried in their home 
cemeteries. However, New Jersey graves are numerous, too, in the following 
cemeteries: At Arlington, Virginia, 1 officer and 197 non-commissioned 
officers and men; at various cemeteries in Washington, District of Columbia, 
and in Alexandria, Virginia, 344 non-commissioned officers and men; at the 
Andersonville Cemetery in Georgia, 206 non-commissioned officers and men, 
most of whom died in the Confederate prison at Andersonville; at Antietam, 
Maryland, 68 non-commissioned officers and men; at Gettysburg, Pennsyl- 
vania, I officer and 44 non-commissioned officers and men; at Marietta, 
Georgia, 2 officers and 93 non-commissioned officers and men, participants in 
Sherman’s advance; at Fredericksburg, Virginia, 7 officers and 144 non- 
commissioned officers and men; and at Poplar Grove, Virginia, near Peters- 
burg, 90 non-commissioned officers and men. Two non-commissioned officers 
and 3 enlisted men were buried at sea. 


Men from New Jersey in the United States Navy and Marine Corps 
—The other two branches of the armed forces of the United States, the 
United States Navy and the United States Marine Corps, too, received very 
large support on the part of New Jersey citizens. In the navy 75 regular 
officers and 156 volunteer officers served from New Jersey, as well as 13 
warrant officers and 6,525 enlisted men. The deaths in these respective 
groups were: 12, 2, 3,141. The United States Marine Corps had 4 officers 
from New Jersey and 667 enlisted men, losing by death 1 of the former and 
22 of the latter. 

Among the high officers serving in the United States Navy during the 
Civil War, two were from New Jersey, Rear Admiral James S. Palmer and 
Rear Admiral John B. Montgomery. The former had entered the service 
January 1, 1825, was promoted captain on July 16, 1862, reached the rank 
of commodore on February 7, 1863, and became a rear admiral on July 25, 
1866. He commanded the United States steam sloop “Hartford” during 
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1861, 1862, 1863, and 1864, and the West Indian Squadron in 1865. Rear 
Admiral Montgomery, at the outbreak of the Civil War, had to his credit 
almost half a century of service in the United States Navy, which he had 
entered June 4, 1812. He was made a captain January 6, 1853, a commodore 
on July 16, 1862, and a rear admiral on July 25, 1866. He commanded the 
Pacific Squadron in 1861, the Navy Yard at Boston, Massachusetts, during 
1862-63, and the Navy Yard at Washington, District of Columbia, during 
1864-65. 

For valor on the field of action or for meritorious services in other 
respects during the war many officers, both in the United States Army and in 
the United States Volunteers and the New Jersey Volunteers, from New 
Jersey received commissions by brevet. In this manner three officers were 
promoted to the rank of brevet major-general: Brevet Brigadier-General 
Alexander E. Shiras, Brevet Brigadier-General Judson Kilpatrick, and 
Brevet Brigadier-General Harvey Brown. Others thus honored while serv- 
ing in the United States Army included: Five brevet brigadier-generals, 6 
brevet colonels, 16 brevet lieutenant-colonels, 30 brevet majors, 19 brevet 
captains, and 2 brevet first lieutenants. In the Volunteer Forces, 7 New 
Jersey officers were promoted to the rank of brevet major-general: Briga- 
dier-General Gershom Mott, Brigadier-General Judson Kilpatrick, Brigadier- 
General William Birney, Brevet Brigadier-Generals John Ramsey, Robert 
McAllister, George W. Mindil, and William J. Sewell. Others thus honored 
included the following: Twenty-three brevet brigadier-generals, 25 brevet 
colonels, 41 brevet lieutenant-colonels, 58 brevet majors, 26 brevet captains, 
and 2 brevet first lieutenants. Many other officers and men from New Jer- 
sey received citations or were otherwise honored for deeds of valor and for 
meritorious services. Of course, there have also been recorded a very large 
number of cases of individual courage on the field of action on the part of 
Jerseymen, which, however, it is impossible to relate here in detail. 

Under an Act of Congress, awarding Medals of Honor for conspicuous 
bravery, quite a number of New Jersey soldiers were the recipients of this 
recognition of their services. The State of New Jersey, too, honored its 
soldiers, ordering by a joint resolution of the Legislature, March 27, 1866, 
the presentation to all honorably discharged soldiers and sailors of this State 
and to the widows and orphans of those who were killed or who died in the 
service of an “Honorable Testimonial.” 


General Officers of the Volunteer Army, Appointed from New Jersey 
—Three major-generals and eight brigadier-generals of the Volunteer Forces, 
serving in the Union Army, were appointed from New Jersey. Four of 
these, Major-General Philip Kearny and Brigadier-Generals George W. Tay- 
lor, Charles G. Harker, and George D. Bayard, were either killed in action 
or died as the result of wounds received in action. 

The service records of these general officers from New Jersey, as pub- 
lished officially, are given herewith: 

Major-General Philip Kearny: Brigadier-general, May 17, 1861 ; major- 
general, July 4, 1862; killed at Chantilly, Virginia, September 1, 1862. Com- 
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mands: 1st Brigade (1st New Jersey Brigade), Franklin’s Division ; 3d Divi- 
sion, 3d Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

Major-General Gershom Mott: Lieutenant-colonel, 5th Regiment, New 
Jersey Volunteers, August 23, 1861; colonel, 6th Regiment, New Jersey 
Volunteers, May 7, 1862; brigadier-general, September 7, 1862; brevet 
major-general, August I, 1864; major-general, May 26, 1865; resigned 
February 20, 1866. Commands: 3d Brigade (2d New Jersey Brigade), 2d 
Division, 3d Corps; 2d Division, 3d Corps, Army of the Potomac. 

Major-General Judson Kilpatrick: Second lieutenant, 1st United States 
Artillery, May 6, 1861; lieutenant-colonel, 7th Regiment, New York State 
Volunteer Cavalry (Harris Light Cavalry), August 1, 1861; brigadier- 
general, June 13, 1863; brevet major-general, January 12, 1865; major- 
general, June 18, 1865; resigned, January 1, 1866. Commands: 3d Cavalry 
Division, Army of the Potomac; Cavalry Corps, Army of Tennessee. 

Brigadier-General William R. Montgomery: Colonel, 1st Regiment, 
New Jersey Volunteers, May 21, 1861; brigadier-general, as of May 17, 
1861; resigned, April 4, 1864. 

Brigadier-General George W. Taylor: Colonel, 3d Regiment, New Jer- 
sey Volunteers, May 23, 1861; brigadier-general, May 9, 1862; died, August 
31, 1862, at Alexandria, Virginia, of wounds received in action at the second 
battle of Bull Run, Virginia. Command: tst Brigade (1st New Jersey 
Brigade), Franklin’s Division, Army of the Potomac. 

Brigadier-General Joseph W. Revere: Colonel, 7th Regiment, New Jer- 
sey Volunteers, August 31, 1861; brigadier-general, November 29, 1862; 
resigned, May 25, 1865. 

Brigadier-General Charles A. Heckman: Colonel, 9th Regiment, New 
Jersey Volunteers, February 19, 1862; brigadier-general, November 29, 1862; 
resigned, May 25, 1865. 

Brigadier-General William Birney: Colonel, 4th Regiment, New Jersey 
Volunteers, January 8, 1863; colonel, United States Colored Troops, June 
7, 1863; brigadier-general, May 22, 1863; brevet major-general, March 13, 
1865; mustered out, August 24, 1865. 

Brigadier-General Charles G. Harker: Captain, 15th United States 
Infantry, October 24, 1861; colonel, 65th Regiment, Ohio Volunteers, 
November 11, 1861; brigadier-general, September 20, 1863; killed in action 
at Kennesaw Mountain, Georgia, June 27, 1864. 

Brigadier-General George D. Bayard: Captain, 4th United States Cav- 
alry, August 20, 1861; colonel, 44th Regiment, Pennsylvania Volunteers (Ist 
Pennsylvania Cavalry), August, 1861; brigadier-general, April 28, 1862; 
killed in action at Fredericksburg, Virginia, December 13, 1862. 

Brigadier-General James H. Stokes: Captain and assistant adjutant- 
general, August 22, 1864; brigadier-general, July 20, 1865; mustered out, 
August 24, 1865. 


Military Department of the State—During the period of the Civil 
War and the years immediately following, the State of New Jersey had three 
governors and, therefore, three successive commanders-in-chief: Charles S. 
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} é to January 16, 1866; Marcus L. Ward, January 16, 1866, to January 19, 1869. 


The military staff of these three governors consisted of the following: 
Brigadier-General Robert F. Stockton, Jr., who was appointed adjutant- 
general on January 30, 1858, was breveted major-general, March 9, 1859, 
and resigned April 10, 1867; Brigadier-General William S. Stryker, appointed 
adjutant-general, April 12, 1867; Brigadier-General Lewis Perrine, appointed 
quartermaster-general, September 22, 1855, and breveted major-general, 
April 28, 1865; Brigadier-General Lewis W. Oakley, appointed surgeon- 
general, December 25, 1865, resigned, September 28, 1869; Colonel S. Mere- 
dith Dickinson, appointed assistant adjutant-general, December 27, 1865; 
Lieutenant-Colonel James W. Woodruff, appointed deputy quartermaster- 
general, November 11, 1862. 

The personal staff of each Governor consisted of several aides-de-camp, 
each holding the rank of lieutenant-colonel. During Governor Olden’s admin- 
istration the following officers served on his staff: Thomas H. Richards, N. 
Norris Halsted, Leonard L. F. Appleby, Charles Scranton, Cornelius Van 
Vorst, and Robert Sewell. Governor Parker’s staff including these: Daniel 
P. Stratton, Isaac A. Nichols, James S. Rue, William Sweeney, John C. Raf- 
ferty, and Garret D. W. Vroom. Governor Ward’s staff including: Benja- 
min W. Hoxsey, William E. Potter, William E. Sturges, William S. Stryker, 
and N. Norris Halsted. 


The First and Second New Jersey Brigades—In response to the 
second Presidential call for troops, issued upon the third of May, 1861, a 
requisition was made upon New Jersey for three regiments of volunteer 
infantry to serve for three years, or during the war. Anticipating the call, 
Governor Olden informed the Secretary of War upon the eighteenth of May 
that the three regiments were ready for muster. The organizations were 
designated as the Ist, 2d, and 3d regiments, while in pursuance of an act of 
Congress, approved July 22, 1861, the 4th Regiment and Battery A were 
organized and assigned to duty with the three regiments already raised in the 
field. These five regiments were generally known as the 1st Brigade, New 
Jersey Volunteers. These regiments continued in service throughout the 
war, participating in many prominent engagements in Virginia, Maryland, 
and Pennsylvania. The colonels of the regiments were: Ist, William R. 
Montgomery, Alfred T. A. Torbert, Mark W. Collett; 2d, George W. 
McLean, Isaac M. Tucker, Samuel L. Buck, William H. Penrose; 3d, George 
W. Taylor, Henry W. Brown; 4th, James H. Simpson, William B. Hatch, 
William Birney, and Edward L. Campbell. 

The 17th, 18th, roth, and 20th regiments were organized from the Ist, 
2d, 3d, and 4th regiments upon the completion of the three months for which 
they had enlisted in 1861. 

The 2d Brigade ef New Jersey Volunteers was composed of the 5th, 
6th, 7th, and 8th regiments of infantry and Battery B. These regiments were 
raised under the third call for troops, July 24, 1861, and, as in the case of the 
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regiments of the 1st Brigade, saw active service in Virginia, Maryland, and 
Pennsylvania. The colonels of these regiments were: 5th, Samuel H. Starr, 
William J. Sewell; 6th, James T. Hatfield, Gershom Mott, George C. Bur- 
ling; 7th, Joseph W. Revere, Louis R. Francine, Francis Price, Jr.; 8th, 
Adolphus J. Johnson, John Ramsey. 


The gth and roth Regiments, New Jersey Volunteers—The oth Regi- 
ment was organized under an act of Congress approved July 22, 1861, leaving 
the State December 4, 1861. The regiment was in active fighting in Virginia 
and North Carolina. The colonels of the regiment were Joseph W. Allen, 
Charles A. Heckman, Abram Zabriskie, and James Stewart, Jr. 

The 1oth Regiment, organized independently of State authority and 
known as the “Olden Legion,” had been formed under the act of Congress 
approved July 22, 1861. On January 29, 1862, the regiment was trans- 
ferred to the authorities of the State of New Jersey. Its service was entirely 
in the State of Virginia. Its colonels were William Bryan, William R. Mur- 
phy, and Henry O. Ryerson. 


Five Three-Year Regiments—Upon July 7, 1862, President Lincoln 
issued a call for three hundred thousand additional volunteers to serve for 
three years or until the close of the war. Of this call New Jersey’s quota was 
five regiments. For some time a regiment had been recruiting in the State, 
and this, the 11th, was sent on August 25 to Washington. The colonel was 
Robert McAllister, the State of Virginia being the scene of its active service. 
The other four regiments furnished under the Presidential call and known 
as the 12th, 13th, 14th, and 15th, were recruited rapidly from the organized, 
equipped, and drilled militia of the State. The 12th participated in the 
prominent battles in the State of Virginia, the colonels of the regiment being 
Robert C. Johnson, J. Howard Willetts, and John Willian. 

The 13th served in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Virginia, Georgia, and 
North Carolina, its colonel being Ezra A. Carman. The 14th and 15th regi- 
ments participated in battles upon the soil of Virginia. William S. Truex 
was colonel of the 14th Regiment, while the colonels of the 15th Regiment 
were Samuel Fowler, Alexander C. M. Pennington, Jr., and William H. 
Penrose. 


First New Jersey Cavalry—The 16th Regiment, the 1st Regiment of 
Cavalry, was organized under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
July 22, 1861, and was not under the control of the State authorities. Desig- 
nated as Halsted’s Cavalry, the regiment reached Washington about Septem- 
ber 1, 1861, and served in Virginia with great distinction until the close of 
the war. The colonels of the regiment were William Halsted, Percy Wynd- 
ham, John W. Kester, Hugh H. Janeway, and Myron H. Beaumont. 


No Draft Required in Patriotic New Jersey—The State of New 
Jersey, by its patriotic enrollment of volunteers, escaped the necessity of a 
draft of three hundred thousand men, to serve for nine months, ordered by 
the President upon August 4, 1862. The quota of the State under that draft 
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was ten thousand four hundred and seventy-eight men, which was filled by 
the organization of the 21st, 22d, 23d, 24th, 25th, 26th, 27th, 28th, 29th, 30th, 
and 31st regiments. The service of these regiments was almost wholly in 
the State of Virginia. The colonel of the 21st Regiment was Gillian Van 
Houten; of the 22d, Abraham G, Demarest, Cornelius Fornet; of the 23d, 
John S. Cox, Henry O. Ryerson, Edward Burd Grubb; of the 24th, William 
B. Robertson; of the 25th, Andrew Derrom; of the 26th, Andrew J. Mor- 
rison; of the 27th, George W. Mindil; of the 28th, Moses N. Wisewell; of 
the 29th, Edwin F. Applegate, William R. Taylor; of the 30th, Alexander 
E. Donaldson, John J. Cladek; of the 31st, Alexander P. Berthoud. 


Two More Cavalry Regiments—The 32d Regiment, known as the 
2d Regiment of Cavalry, was organized under authority and instruction from 
the Federal War Department dated June 30, 1863. The regiment took part 
in engagements in Virginia, Mississippi, Tennessee, Missouri, Kansas, Arkan- 
sas, and Alabama. Its colonel was Joseph Kargé. 

The 36th Regiment, 3d Regiment Cavalry Volunteers, also known as 
the 1st Regiment United States Hussars, was organized under a proclamation 
of the President of the United States dated October 17, 1863. The service of 
this cavalry regiment was entirely in the State of Virginia. Its colonels were 
Andrew J. Morrison and Alexander C. M. Pennington, Jr. 


New Jersey’s Final Military Efforts—Under authority of the War 
Department dated June 30, 1863, the 33d, 34th, and 35th regiments were 
organized. The 33d served in Tennessee, Georgia, and North Carolina, its 
colonel being George W. Mindil. The 34th was in battles in Kentucky, Ten- 
nessee, and Alabama, its colonels being William H. Lawrence and Timothy 
C. Moore. The 35th took part in engagements in Mississippi, Georgia, and 
South Carolina. The colonel of the regiment was John J. Cladek. 

The 37th Regiment came into existence under a Presidential call for 
troops to serve one hundred days. The details of the call were fully set forth 
by the proclamation of the Governor of New Jersey, under date of May 16, 
1864. The colonel of the regiment was Edward Burd Grubb. The regiment 
took an active part in the operations before Petersburg, Virginia, from 
August 28 to September 26, 1864. 

Under an act of Congress approved July 4, 1864, the 38th and 39th regi- 
ments were organized. The service of both regiments was confined to Vir- 
ginia. The colonel of the 38th was William J. Sewell; the colonel of the 
39th was Abram C. Wildrick. 

The Maryland Emergency Company, mustered into service for thirty 
days on July 12, 1864, was called out for service in Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
or the District of Columbia. The company, under the captaincy of Richard 
H. Lee, was stationed near Baltimore. 

The 4oth Regiment was organized under the last mentioned act, the 
regiment taking part in the Virginia campaign of 1865, its colonel being 
Stephen R. Gilkyson. 
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The 41st Regiment was commenced, but owing to the termination of 
hostilities was discontinued and consolidated with the 39th Regiment. 


New Jersey’s Five Artillery Batteries—Of the batteries of artillery 
that of the 1st Regiment, known as Battery A, was a part of the militia force 
of the State, and was attached to the 3d Regiment, Hudson Brigade. Although 
the tender was made to the Governor of New Jersey he was unable to accept 
the services of this battery until permitted to do so by the provisions of an 
act of Congress approved July 22, 1861. The battery served in Pennsylvania 
and Virginia, its captains being William Hexamer and Augustine N. Parsons. 

In September, 1861, Battery B, 1st Regiment, formerly known as Com- 
pany F, 1st Regiment, Independent Essex Brigade, tendered its services to 
the State. Its participation in battles was confined to Virginia. The cap- 
tains of Battery B were John E. Beam and A. Judson Clark. 

Batteries C, D, and E, 1st Regiment, were organized under instructions 
from the Federal War Department dated June 30, 1863, and served in Vir- 
ginia. The captain of Battery C was Christian Woerner, of Battery D, 
George T. Woodbury and Charles R. Doane, and of Battery E, Zenas C. 
Warren. : 


Trenton’s Famous Company A—A notable military organization in 
New Jersey was Trenton’s Company A, of the State Militia. Thoroughly 
drilled and disciplined, on the sixteenth of April, 1861, a meeting of the 
company was called for the purpose of responding to President Lincoln’s call 
for seventy-five thousand militia. Before action could be taken Company A 
was sent to the southern part of the city of Trenton to guard a large amount 
of military stores collected there in the State arsenal. This was the first com- 
pany in the North to perform military duty under arms. The company later 
volunteered as Company A, 1st Battalion, Pennsylvania Emergency. The 
boast of the company is that it sent more men to the war than any other organi- 
zation in the North, while serving as a school for officers, remained unchal- 
lenged. The captain of the company was William R. Murphy. Following 
the appeal made by Governor Curtin, of Pennsylvania, upon the fifteenth of 
June, 1863, that neighboring states come to the relief of Pennsylvania and 
ward off the invasion contemplated by the Confederate general, Robert E. 
Lee, on the seventeenth of June, Governor Parker called for volunteers, par- 
ticularly from among the nine months’ regiments. The 23d and 27th volun- 
teered for the service, as did four companies from Trenton, two from New- 
ark, and one each from Lambertville, Morristown, Mount Holly, and Cam- 
den, and a light battery from Rahway. These ten companies were organized 
into two battalions, one of which was commanded by Captain William R. 
Murphy, of Trenton, the other by Captain J. Fred Laumaster, of Mount 
Holly. At the end of thirty days’ service at and near Harrisburg the com- 
panies returned to New Jersey and were discharged. 


Jersey Soldiers in Miscellaneous Organizations—From time to time 
New Jersey men enlisted in the regiments of other states. Thus there were 
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soldiers from this State in the regiments of Connecticut, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Illinois (cavalry), Maryland, Michigan, Missouri, New York, 
Pennsylvania (artillery, infantry, and cavalry), and Wisconsin (heavy artil- 
lery). The total enlistments in these various regiments were 2 officers and 
617 non-commissioned officers and men, of whom 39 of the latter group died. 

Officers appointed to the regular United States Army from New Jersey 
~numbered 55, of whom 8 died. In this branch of the armed forces of the 
United States there also served 993 non-commissioned officers and enlisted 
men, attached to many different units, of whom 39 lost their lives. 

New Jersey men also found representation in the Veterans’ Reserve 
Corps, instituted April 28, 1863. It contained 24 officers and 1 52 men from 
the State, 6 of the latter group losing their lives. Large numbers of New 
Jersey citizens also found their way into the various units of Hancock’s 
Corps, established November 28, 1864, and containing 17 officers and 1,319 
men from New Jersey, and 1 officer and 11 men of these died. 

There were no regiments of colored troops from New Jersey, those 
enlisting in this branch of the service being sent to the general rendezvous in 
Philadelphia. Thirty-seven officers, credited to New Jersey, were from time 
to time assigned to these colored regiments, which also contained a total of 
2,872 enlisted men and non-commissioned officers. Of these 3 officers and 
469 non-commissioned officers and men died. 


Military Camps and Rendezvous in New Jersey—In order to facili- 
tate the mustering of troops, rendezvous were established in August, 1862, 
at Trenton, Beverly, Freehold, Newark, and Flemington. These were com- 
manded, respectively, by Brigadier-Generals N. Norris Halsted, George M. 
Robeson, Charles Haight, Cornelius Van Vorst, and Alexander E. Donaldson. 

Post commandants and disbursing officers were located in various parts 
of the State, all of these having been established July 22, 1862. They were to 
be found at Camp Perrine, Trenton; Camp Stockton, Woodbury; Camp 
Vredenburgh, Freehold; Camp Fair Oaks, Flemington, and Camp Freling- 
huysen, Newark. In 1863 an agent of the State of New Jersey was sent to 
Washington to care for the troops going to the front as well as for those in 
the hospitals in the vicinity of the National Capital. 


Relief Work and Organizations—Early in the war it became evident 
that the civilian population would have to supplement the relief efforts under- 
taken by the State and Federal authorities. The earliest organized move- 
ment for relief work among soldiers was made by the women of Newark, 
who, as early as April 24, 1861, founded an organization, of which the wife 
of ex-Governor Pennington became president. It continued to function very 
effectively during the entire war, and before long similar organizations were 
formed by the women in practically every city and town in the State. 

Similar in scope, but devoted entirely to relief work in behalf of the 
families of volunteers, was an even earlier organization founded by the citi- 
zens of Lambertville on April 17, 1861. This, too, was quickly followed by 
other organizations in many other localities, which devoted themselves to the 
same type of relief work. 

N. J.—55 
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At Newark, on April 22, 1861, there was also founded an organization 
of even wider scope, known as the Public Aid Committee of Newark. Mar- 
cus L. Ward, then a private citizen of means and great public spirit and later 
Governor of New Jersey, became its chairman and devoted himself to its 
work with untiring energy and the greatest unselfishness, rendering eminent 
services, together with his associates, to the people of the State, to the Nation 
and the Union cause. It was largely as the result of his efforts that a govern- 
ment hospital was organized at Newark, so that the wounded and sick from 
New Jersey could be treated in their own State. Later other hospitals were 
formed at Jersey City, Beverly and Trenton barracks. 

Another body, of State-wide scope, was formed in November, 1863, 
when the United States Sanitary Commission for New Jersey was founded, 
with Cornelius Walsh as president, Marcus L. Ward as treasurer, and Dr. 
George Taylor as secretary. It became eventually to a great extent the cen- 
tral clearing house of all relief work in the State. 

The Christian Commission, too, received extensive support in its impor- 
tant relief work from citizens and organizations in all parts of New Jersey. 
Many churches and other religious organizations, especially, preferred to 
make their contributions to relief work through this body. 

At the end of the war, in 1865, two institutions were established with 
State funds, for the purpose of healing the wounds made by the war, the 
Soldiers’ Children’s Home and the Home for Disabled Soldiers. 


New Jersey Surgeons, Nurses and Chaplains—The State was as 
liberal in furnishing support to the medical organizations of the Union forces 
as it had been in supplying officers and men to the line troops. Sixty-five 
surgeons and ninety-three assistant surgeons from New Jersey served with 
the volunteer regiments, chiefly, but not entirely with New Jersey regiments. 
There were also nine New Jersey physicians serving as assistant surgeons in 
the regular United States Army and several in the United States Navy. The 
highest ranking volunteer medical officer was Dr. A. N. Dougherty, who went 
out as surgeon with the 4th Regiment, New Jersey Volunteers, and who 
became medical director of the Right Grand Division of the Army of the 
Potomac, composed of the 2d and goth Corps. Several other New Jersey 
physicians had charge of army hospitals in different parts of the country or 
held other responsible positions in the Medical Corps. 

Many New Jersey women served very effectively as nurses in hospitals 
in and near Washington and elsewhere. One lady from this State was the 
accredited agent of the Sanitary Commission to the Army of the Potomac 
and accompanied it on all its campaigns. Space does not permit to relate here 
in detail the eminent and courageous services rendered by these angels of 
mercy. But it is generally admitted that one, Miss Cornelia Hancock, of 
Salem County, rendered especially valuable services. She was the first, in 
July, 1863, to reach and to minister to the wounded of the 2d Army on the 
battlefield of Gettysburg. Later she served valiantly at Camp Letterman, at 
the Contraband Hospital in Washington, at Brandy Station and in Phila- 
delphia. In May, 1864, she had the distinction of being the first Northern 
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woman to enter and succor Fredericksburg, Virginia. After that she served 
again in the field and at City Point, Richmond and Alexandria. 

The churches of New Jersey, too, freely supported the Union cause. 
Forty-seven ministers of different denominations served with New Jersey 
regiments as chaplains. One of these, Rev. Francis E. Butler, chaplain of the 
25th Regiment, died of wounds received in action, May 3, 1863. 


New Jersey’s Provisions for Its Civil War Soldiers and Their Fami- 
lies—By an Act of the Legislature, passed May 11, 1861, the payment of 
State pay was authorized of two dollars per month for single men and six 
dollars per month to the families of volunteers in the service. This referred 
to county, township and city officials. The sum expended during the war to 
discharged soldiers and families of deceased soldiers amounted to $555,- 
840.63, and that disbursed to families and dependent mothers, to $1,761,- 


533-95, a total of $2,317,374.58. 

A system was adopted for the transmission of money through the adju- 
tant-general’s office from the troops in the field to their families at home, and 
in this manner a total disbursement was made of $2,27 5,989. The State paid 
no bounties for recruits, but bounties were offered by county, township and 
ward authorities on certificate of muster into the United States service. It 
is estimated that in this way local bounties were paid in New Jersey of more 
than $23,000,000. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 
CONTEST OVER UNITED STATES SENATORSHIP, 1865-66. 
The result of the election of 1864, which brought about a tie between the 


Union-Republican and the Democratic parties in the State Assembly, set up a — 


very interesting situation in the Legislature of 1865 when it assembled on Jan- 
uary 10, particularly in view of the fact that the term of United States Sen- 
ator Ten Eyck was expiring and his successor was to be elected. The Senate 
was organized speedily by the Democrats, who elected as president, Edward W. 
Scudder, of Mercer, by a party vote of 13 to 8, over George D. Horner, of 
Ocean. In the Assembly the ballot showed Mr. Joseph N. Taylor, speaker of 
the preceding session, and Joseph T. Crowell, of Union, president of the Sen- 
ate in 1862, with thirty votes each. The resultant deadlock, it was clear, 
could be broken only by agreement. But for the time being neither party 
was favorable to such agreement. 

Samuel Fowler, a Democratic member of the Assembly from Sussex, was 
at the time very ill, but had, at great personal risk, been present at the session 
of January 10, and had cast his vote then. In view of his critical condition, 
a resolution was offered, from the Union side, to the effect that a majority of 
the whole house should be necessary to elect the officers of the Assembly. 
When finally convinced that the proposal was offered in good faith, the 
Democratic members of the Assembly agreed to it, and the resolution was 
passed. This action would postpone the organization of the Assembly until 
Mr. Fowler should be able to take his seat. But Mr. Fowler, as a result, 
possibly, of exposure in attending the initial session of January 10, died on 
January 16. This broke the tie, of course, until a successor to Mr. Fowler 
should be elected. Though the Unionists did not have a clear majority of 
the Assembly, they nevertheless now had a plurality of one over the Demo- 
crats; hence they desired to organize the Assembly at once. But the Demo- 
crats held that, by the resolution of January 10, a majority of the whole 
Assembly, or thirty-one votes, would be necessary to elect officers. When 
Attorney-General Frelinghuysen was appealed to, he rendered an opinion up- 
holding the Unionist contention, that a majority of the actual members of 
the Assembly was now thirty. This caused a great stir. 

However, as the wisest settlement, an agreement was entered into by the 
leaders of the two parties whereby the Assembly should be organized by the 
parties jointly. The Assembly was therefore organized on January 26. The 
Union party obtained the speaker, the clerk, and the doorkeeper, the Demo- 
crats the assistant clerk, the engrossing clerk, and the assistant doorkeeper. 
Fate had contributed to this Union success. Prior to the assembling of the 
Legislature, the Democrats had offered a division of the offices on a more 
equable basis. Interesting light upon the attitude of the parties towards each 
other is afforded by the method employed to effect the organization of the 
Assembly on the basis of the agreement. This was by the passage of a reso- 
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lution reciting “That in order to organize this House without further delay, 
Hon. Joseph T. Crowell, of the Assembly, be unanimously declared the 


_ Speaker of this House . . . .” The resolution named in succession also the 


various selections for the other offices. 

The Assembly was now organized, but the problem that the continuance 
of the tie! created in connection with the election of a United States Senator 
remained. In New Jersey, it was provided by the rules of the Legislature that 
United States Senators should be elected by a joint meeting of the two 
branches of the Legislature. Such a joint meeting could be held only at an 
agreed time, as the result of resolutions passed by both houses. Soon after the 
result of the elections in November was known, it was urged generally by the 
Union party press in the State that the Assembly should refuse to go into joint 
meeting for the election of a United States Senator, and so prevent the elec- 
tion of a Democrat as such Senator. A Senator elected by the Legislature of 
1865 would, under normal circumstances, not take his seat until the follow- 
ing December. It was probable, or at least possible, that the Legislature 
elected in 1865, to sit in 1866, would be Union-Republican. Should, then, the 
proposal to defer the election of a Senator be adopted, New Jersey would, on 
the one hand, be without its full representation in the United States Senate, 
in practice, for but a few weeks, and, on the other hand, the Senator, when 
elected finally, might well be a Republican. 

The Assembly, however, agreed to go into joint meeting on February 13. 
At the joint meeting on that day Senator Holsman offered a resolution which 
was agreed to, by a vote of 45 to 34, providing that no candidate for United 
States Senator receiving less than a majority of the votes of the Joint Meet- 
ing should be declared elected. The election was then postponed to March 1. 
On that day, by a vote of 43 to 37, it was postponed again, to March 15. Up 
to this time the Union caucus clearly felt that it could either postpone the elec- 
tion indefinitely, or, should vote be forced, could prevent the election of a 
Democrat. A strict party vote on joint ballot would have totaled 43 to 38, a 
Democratic majority of five. But there were a few Democrats who were 
unalterably opposed to the nominee of the Democratic caucus, John Potter 
Stockton. When the Union members of the Assembly agreed to go into joint 
meeting for the election of a United States Senator, and when they accepted 
Senator Holsman’s resolution, they undoubtedly knew of this Democratic 
opposition to Mr, Stockton. That they risked at all a session of the Joint 
Meeting was due, no doubt, to the pressure of a public opinion favoring the 
election of a Senator, whatever his party. 

The Joint Meeting, at three o’clock, on March 15, was a scene of excite- 
ment and confusion. Senator Holsman’s resolution, requiring a clear major- 
ity for the election of a Senator, was quickly rescinded, by a vote of 41 to 40. 
A motion to adjourn sine die, which was offered immediately, was lost by 40 to 
41, and the Joint Meeting proceeded to ballot for a Senator. Stockton received 
40 votes, Ten Eyck, the candidate of the Union-Republican caucus, 37. A 





1 William M. Illif had been elected to succeed Mr. Fowler. 
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motion to adjourn was then, in the confusion, quickly passed. Senator Scovel 
had refused to vote for Ten Eyck, and had voted for Attorney-General Fre- 
linghuysen. But, of the Democrats, Senator Doughty, of Somerset, voted for 
Peter D. Vroom, Senator Jenkins, of Union, for Henry S. Little, and Assem- 
blyman Kennedy, of Warren, for Colonel Wall. In a word, three of the dis- 
affected Democrats held out against the choice of the Democratic caucus, with 
the result that, on the first and only ballot, Stockton received a plurality of 
the votes of the Joint Meeting, but not a majority, as Senator Holsman’s res- 
olution of February 15 had required. In the maneuvering the Democrats had 
obtained an unexpected success, Stockton took his seat in the United States 
Senate in December, 1865. 

By the adjournment of the Joint Meeting, the Union-Republican mem- 
bers of the Legislature lost the opportunity to protest, in the Legislature itself, 
against the rescinding of the resolution requiring a majority vote to elect a 
United States Senator, and against the subsequent election of Stockton by a 
plurality. The only recourse, then, was to lodge a protest with the United 
States Senate, as the sole judge of the election of its members. Steps in the 
direction of such a protest were taken. Charles P. Smith, chairman of the 
Union-Republican State Executive Committee, assisted by Cortlandt Parker, 
of Newark, soon drew up a protest, to be presented to the United States Sen- 
ate when next it should meet, in December, 1865. This protest was signed by 
the Union-Republican members of the Legislature. It made its appearance 
in the Senate, in December, under circtimstances described at length by Mr. 
Smith. In the protest it was urged that Mr. Stockton should be unseated, 
because his election had been irregular. The points made by the protest were 
that Stockton did not receive as many votes as were cast against him; that no 
United States Senator from New Jersey had ever been elected under similar 
circumstances ; and that election by a Legislature could be a legal action only 
if taken by a majority of the whole Legislature. The report of the Judiciary 
Committee of the United States Senate, however, to which only Mr. Clark 
objected, held “That in the absence of any law either of Congress or the State 
on the subject, a joint meeting of the two Houses, duly assembled and vested 
with authority to elect a United States Senator, has a right to prescribe that 
a plurality may elect on the principle that the adoption of such a rule by a 
majority vote in the first instance makes the act subsequently done in pursu- 
ance of such majority its own.” 

The protest was referred to the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, and 
was finally reported to the Senate on March 26, 1866. Stockton had been 
admitted to a seat in the Senate in December, 1865, pending the report by the 
committee on the protest. The report upheld Senator Stockton’s election, and 
was adopted that day by a vote of 22 to 21. Senator Stockton’s own vote car- 
ried the motion. Senator Sumner, of Massachusetts, objected strenuously to 
Senator Stockton’s voting on the question. On the next day, therefore, 
Stockton withdrew his vote, and on another ballot was unseated, by a vote of 
23 to 21.2, On the same day, March 27, President Johnson’s message veto- 





2 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. V, p. 585. 
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ing the Civil Rights Bill was received by Congress. The importance of the 
New Jersey senatorial contest now appears. Circumstances had injected it 
into the contest over the policies of President Johnson and Congress for the 
reconstruction of the Confederate States, and at a very critical stage of that 
contest, when the veto of the Civil Rights Bill, unexpected to the last moment, 
became known. 

The Civil Rights Bill had been reported to the Senate, from the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, on January 11, 1866. On February 2, it passed the Sen- 
ate, by a vote of 33 to 12; it passed the House on March 13. As already 
stated, President Johnson sent his message® vetoing the bill to Congress on 
March 27. On April 4 the Senate considered the veto message. Senator 
Trumbull answered it. He characterized the bill as the most important meas- 
ure proposed for the consideration of the Senate since the Thirteenth Amend- 
ment had been before that body. On April 6 the Senate voted. Up to the 
last moment it was uncertain whether the necessary two-thirds vote, which the 
Republicans had been unable to muster to override the veto of the Freedmen’s 
Bureau Bill, could be secured for the present need. There was uncertainty 
about the attitude of certain Union-Republican Senators.5 Further, Senator 
Foot, of Vermont, had died, and George F. Edmunds, who was appointed, at 
once, to fill the vacancy, did not take his seat until April 5. Senator Wright, 
of New Jersey, had been ill at his home, in Newark, but he had been brought 
to Washington by his son. Senator Dixon, of Connecticut, was also seriously 
ill. The vote, when finally counted, stood 33 to 15, and the President’s veto 
was overruled. 

The opponents of the President had no margin to spare. Had Morgan 
or Stewart or Willey separated himself from his party or had Stockton not 
been unseated the veto would have been sustained as Dixon would have been 
carried into the Senate could his veto have secured that result.6 . . . The 
passage of this bill over the President’s veto was indeed a momentous event, 
not only because, in view of Johnson’s character, it rendered the breach 
between him and Congress complete, but also for the reason that it opened a 
new chapter in constitutional practice. Since Washington there had been 
many vetoes but never until now had Congress passed over the President’s 
veto a measure of importance, and this measure was one over which feeling 


in Congress and the country had been wrought up to the highest tension. 


3 He objected to the bill because it conferred citizenship upon the negroes at a time 
when eleven states out of thirty-six were unrepresented in Congress, and attempted to 
fix by Federal law “a perfect equality of the white and black races in every State of the 
Union.” It was, he held, an invasion by the Federal authority of the rights of the states; 
it had no warrant, and was contrary to all precedents. It was a “stride toward centrali- 
zation and the concentration of all legislative power in the national government.” See 
Rhodes, Vol. V, p. 583. 

4 The vote then (February 20) had been in the Senate, yeas 30, nays 18. A two- 
thirds vote would have required 33 yeas. 

5 For the debate in the United States Senate, cf. Globe, 39th Cong., 1st Ses., pp. 
1564 ff. The Senate and Assembly Journals, 1865, and a pamphlet, Was the Hon. John 
P, Stockton Duly Elected Senator from New Jersey?, dated January 2, 1866, have the 
minutes of the debates in the Joint Meeting. The pamphlet presents an argument deny- 
ing the legality of the election. 

6 Cf. Rhodes, Vol. V, pp. 585-86. 
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Wright voted to sustain the veto, as Stockton would have done. Stock- 
ton’s vote would, therefore, have been the deciding vote; its exclusion be- 
came, perhaps, the decisive factor in effecting the Congressional plans of 
reconstruction. Important also are the accounts in Blaine, Vol. II, pp. 154- 
161; De Witt, pp. 66-86, and Welles, Vol. II, pp. 464-65 (under date of 
March 26, 1866), Vol. II, p. 475 (under date of April 4, 1866). Blaine seems 
to believe that, had the vote in the Senate not been so close, Stockton would 
not have been unseated. De Witt treats elaborately the New Jersey senatorial 
contest; he holds that the unseating of Stockton was done deliberately by the 
Republican majority in the Senate in order to secure the two-thirds vote 
necessary to pass the Civil Rights Bill over President Johnson’s veto. 

Secretary Welles’s earlier comment, because it is completely contempo- 
rary with the event, is worth quoting: 


The Senate today deprived Stockton of New Jersey of his seat. 
It was a high-handed, partisan proceeding, in which Sumner, Fessen- 
den, Morrill, and others exhibited a spirit and feeling wholly un- 
worthy of their official position. While I have no special regard for 
Stockton and his party in New Jersey, I am compelled to believe they 
have in this instance certainly been improperly treated and for a fac- 
tious purpose. . . . Had Stockton acted with Sumner and Fessenden 
against the veto, he would never have been ousted from his seat. Of 
this I have no doubt whatever, and I am ashamed to confess it, or 
say it. I am passing no judgment on his election, for I know not the 
exact facts, but the indecent, unfair, arbitrary conduct of the few 
master spirits is most reprehensible. 


Since the Republicans in New Jersey now controlled the Joint Meeting 
of the State Legislature, which was still in session, it was expected that a 
Republican would be elected immediately. 

The desire for party advantage, then, was the motive which had dictated 
the unseating of Stockton. Yet the end sought was not alone, nor even prin- 
cipally, to obtain a radical Republican majority in the United States Senate. 
As was pointed out above, the protest against the election of Stockton had 
originated with the Union-Republicans of New Jersey. Smith, p. 306, declares 

that the protest, the election of Scovel as State Senator, and the calling of the 
extra session of 1866 were all alike due to his suggestions. He continues: 
“Yet Cattell and Robeson manifested the utmost hostility towards me simply 
because I maintained a passive position in preference to becoming one of their 
unscrupulous and pronounced advocates. It had been immeasurably better 
for the party as well as my own interest and convenience, if I had not inter- 
fered even on general principles and thus suffered Mr. Stockton to retain his 
place in the Senate.” In the reference to his own interest and convenience 
Mr. Smith is thinking of his efforts to secure his reappointment as clerk of 
the Supreme Court of New Jersey. For a time the petition slept, of neces- 
sity, since the Senate was not in session. It was finally introduced into the 
Senate in the interest of Alexander G. Cattell, who, since the election of 
Stockton, and the success of the Republicans in New Jersey in November, 
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: _ 1865, had himself acquired senatorial aspirations. In December, 1865, the 


Republicans of New Jersey, and Mr. Cattell in particular, were keen for the 
unseating of Stockton, since, as the outcome of the elections of November, 
1865, the Republicans had majorities in both houses of the Legislature of 
1866, so that the election of a Union-Republican as Senator, should Stockton 
be unseated, seemed assured. If we accept Smith’s account of Union-Repub- 
lican party politics in New Jersey, we shall believe that a definite working 
agreement was made early in 1865 among a group of Republicans for the pur- 
pose of gaining undisputed control of the Union-Republican party in New 
Jersey. As members of this group, or “Cabal” or “Ring,” Smith mentions 
Alexander G. Cattell, George M. Robeson, Horace N. Congar, B. Acton, 
Edward Bettle, Providence Ludlam, Samuel Plummer, F. F. Patterson, John 
T. Nixon, George A. Halsey, Barker Gummere, and George T. Cobb. Smith 
definitely asserts the existence of the “Cabal.” His account was written as 
a history of his contest with the Cabal for party leadership, with particular 
emphasis on his candidacy for reappointment as clerk of the Supreme Court 
of the State. 

The Union-Republican success in New Jersey in the campaign of 1865, 
already mentioned, was a notable event in the political history of the State. 


The contest was for the election of a Governor, and of members of the Legis- 


lature. It was the first campaign in the State after the conclusion of peace: 
it was conducted amid political conditions essentially new; it proved to have 
an important influence upon the politics of the State for the next decade. 

The Union-Republican State Convention had met in Trenton, on July 20. 
The platform adopted by it congratulated the country upon the return of 
peace, deplored the death of Abraham Lincoln, and endorsed the administra- 
tion of President Andrew Johnson. Then followed an arraignment of the 
influential Democratic leaders and journals of the State generally, for issuing 
a manifesto, “through an ex-Governor of the State,” urging that New Jersey 
should cast her lot with the South. It was further charged that the Demo- 
cratic party had prolonged the war by “evidences of sympathy with treason,” 
had discouraged volunteering, thus contributing to the burden of large boun- 
ties, and had opposed the enlistment of negro troops. The Democrats were 
charged also with exciting popular opposition to national taxes, with refusing 
an opportunity to exercise the elective franchise to the citizen soldiery when 
in the service of the Federal government, and with increasing, since 1860, the 
ordinary expenses of the State government. The convention pledged the party 
to secure bounties for honorably discharged soldiers, to reduce State expen- 
ditures, to support a policy of rigid economy, and to sustain the Monroe 
Doctrine. It pledged also the support of the Union men of New Jersey in the 
effort to secure the adoption of the constitutional amendment abolishing slav- 
ery, and deplored the position of New Jersey as the only free State that had 
refused to ratify that amendment. 

The contestants before this convention for the gubernatorial nomination 
were Marcus L. Ward, the Union candidate in 1862, now chairman of the 
Union-Republican National Executive Committee; Alexander G. Cattell, 
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president of the Corn Exchange Bank, of Philadelphia; and Major-General 
Judson Kilpatrick. On the fourth ballot Marcus L. Ward, “The Soldier’s 
Friend,” received the nomination. 

Mr. Smith’s account of the contest for the gubernatorial nomination is 
most interesting. According to him, the Cattell-Robeson Cabal in New Jer- 
sey politics originated in connection with the opening of Cattell’s campaign 
for the gubernatorial nomination of 1865, at a conference of members of the 
Union-Republican party of the First and Second Congressional Districts, held 
in the spring of 1865, at the Continental Hotel, Philadelphia. Smith was 
present. Of Cattell’s candidacy Smith writes thus: 


Mr. Alexander G. Cattell, who, practically, had been absent 
from the State for about twenty years, and even now had scarcely 
more than lodgings in Camden County, came forward at the above 
Conference as a candidate for the gubernatorial nomination. He was 
pressed upon the meeting by a number of followers, among the most 
conspicuous of whom were George M. Robeson, B. Acton, Edward 
Bettle, Providence Ludlam, Samuel Plummer, and F. F. Patterson. 


At the close of the Conference it was stated by Cattell’s friends, in his 
presence, that, in the event of his nomination, a very large amount of money 
would be raised to insure his election ($125,000). 


A combination was then and there formed in which, though 
strongly solicited in Mr. C.’s presence, I refused to participate. Mr. 
C. had no claims upon the party, possessed no fitness, was scarcely 
known, and there was no reason beyond the pecuniary consideration 
why he should even have been thought of for the position. I was 
soon made to feel that I was under the ban of the Cabal. Neverthe- 
less, Mr. Cattell deemed it important to consult me in a special visit 
at my residence. He referred to our boyhood in Salem, and affected 
to rely on me. Mr. Cattell’s coadjutors were very boastful and ac- 
tive, but they failed in securing the delegates from Mercer County. 
In short, they failed in the State convention. . . . 


The Democratic State Convention met on August 30. On the fourth 
ballot Theodore Runyon was nominated. His opponents were Theodore S. 
Randolph, General Gershom Mott, Moses Bigelow, and S. J. Bayard. The 
platform was lengthy and verbose. The Democracy still placed the responsi- 
bility for the war upon the Abolitionists of the North and the Secessionists 
of the South. Opposition to negro suffrage was expressed, upon the ground 
that the people of each State had the right to control the subject as they 
deemed best; similarly, the right of each State to control its own militia was 
maintained. A return to the bimetallic standard of currency was endorsed; 
so also was the Monroe Doctrine. The payment of equalized bounties to 
State soldiers was advocated, and the claim was made that the Democrats 
were the first in New Jersey to advocate it and to establish the principle of 
equal taxation. The federal administration was criticized for its plan of sub- 
ordinating the civil to the military power in the Southern States. 
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The campaign was carried on with energy and enthusiasm. General 
Kilpatrick addressed political gatherings everywhere in the State on behalf of 
Mr. Ward, and participated in a series of debates, with Congressman Andrew 
J. Rogers as his Democratic opponent. At Newark, on September 13, 1865, 
General Kilpatrick said: “I am not willing to see the rebels of the South, 
whose hands are yet red with the blood of our fallen braves, restored to all 
their old rights and privileges; and that, too, before they have shed one peni- 
tential tear for the great crimes they have committed. I will not stand tamely 
by and see the triumph of that band of pitiable traitors in my native State, 
who, while professing loyalty to the Union and the Constitution, have ever 
gloried in the progress of treason—men who now call themselves Democrats.” 
“General” Runyon’s war record came in for considerable attention and crit- 
icism. In brief, the Union-Republican campaign was more thoroughly organ- 
ized than at any time previous.* On July 4, the Union-Republicans had held 
at Trenton, and elsewhere, grand receptions for the returned soldiers. It was 
thought that the soldier vote would decide the election. In November, 1864, 
about 15,000 soldiers who were voters of New Jersey were outside the State, 
and did not vote. The Unionists claimed that their vote would have upset 
McClellan’s majority of 8,000 in the State. 

Governor Parker, in an address,® pointed out the real issues of the day 
as he saw them—negro suffrage, and the restoration policy of President John- 
son. The latter he urged, must be sustained, since the President was acting 
on Democratic principles. The former he vigorously opposed. 

Mr. Ward won by a majority of 2,789 votes. He received 67,525 votes, 
Mr. Runyon, 64,737. The Legislature was safely Republican in both houses.® 

Smith’s comment on the campaign is most interesting : 


[After Marcus L. Ward was nominated], The plan of the de- 
feated faction was now to secure the legislature by sacrificing the 
gubernatorial candidate, and pressing Cattell for U. S. Senate. 
They, therefore, proceeded to declare on all occasions that Mr. Ward 
could not be elected. It was well understood that they intended he 
should not be. I strove to conciliate them, and finally prevailed upon 
three [members of the newly-appointed State Executive Committee] 
to accompany me to Newark, and call upon Mr. Ward. My object 
was to commit them to him before they had time to sow dissensions. 
I soon perceived that their purpose was not to aid Mr. W., but to 
ascertain the amount and control the means which he and his friends 
were likely to devote to the canvass. They left him disappointed and 
angry. From that time forward and until a few days of the election, 
the Cattell faction, some of them occupying prominent positions in 
the party and State, continually predicted Mr. Ward’s defeat, and 
declined performing any practical work of the canvass. Through- 





7 See the New York Times, October 14; New York Tribune, September 26. 

8 October 16, 1865. 

® The New York Herald, November 9, said that the election meant the passage of 
the Thirteenth Amendment and the election of a Republican as United States Senator 
from New Jersey. 
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out the central and lower counties, I was left to contend almost 
single-handed. Every particle of drudgery was thrown upon me. 
Of the members of the committee Mr. Nixon attended but a single 
meeting; Mr. Robeson resigned from his position as, chairman of 
the Committee on Speakers and Meetings, and left his important 
department entirely in the hands of strangers in the State, who were 
neither acquainted with the people nor their requirements, and who 
immediately opened their headquarters in New York! I visited dif- 
ferent sections of the State, urging our friends to increase their 
efforts, and the reply almost invariably received was, “We are 
anxious and willing, but somebody is holding back.” The members 


of the Committee from the First Congressional District assumed to ~ 


take exclusive control, and yet did nothing. Robeson and Cattell 
were the moving spirits in commanding this halt. J became thor- 


oughly convinced that it was their intention nothing should be done — 


until Mr. Ward and his East Jersey friends surrendered to their 
demands, both as regards dispensing his means and official patronage. 


Mr. Smith declares that the executive committee furnished him neither 
speakers nor funds. So little was reported by the committee on finances that 


it was regarded as a virtual abandonment of the gubernatorial campaign. 


Then and there (less than a week previous to the election) I 
assumed a position, which, however prejudicial it may have been to 
my own interests, saved the Party. From that hour my fate was 
sealed so far as the confederating parties could accomplish it. . . . 
Mr. Ward was elected, whereupon these “hard working friends,” 
who throughout the canvass had performed little or no service, 
became exceeding active—passing through the State, and to neigh- 
boring cities, receiving congratulations and boasting of what they had 
accomplished, while I was left for weeks engaged in gathering bills 
and seeking means to liquidate them. . . . Never had a man worked 
more indefatigably, or served a cause more faithfully, and never was 
any one more shamefully treated by those who had ostensibly [been] 
selected to aid him in redeeming the State. As chairman of the State 
Executive Committee, who had contended for Mr. Ward through 
two gubernatorial campaigns, adhering to him in defeat and victory, 

. it might reasonably be presumed that I was entitled to some 
consideration at his hands. The men, however, into whose hands he 
had surrendered himself worked harder for Mr. Cattell’s nomination 
than for Mr. Ward’s election, and managed to visit their defeat upon 
me... . The loss of my office might or might not prove a personal 
calamity, but it always dwarfs in comparison with the widespread 
corruption which on every hand is cankering the life-blood ‘of the 
State and party. 


Great was the rejoicing of the Union-Republicans throughout the North 
over the results of the election in New Jersey. The New York Times, No- 


vember 9, 1865, said editorially: 


The Union triumph in New Jersey marks, perhaps more sig- 
nificantly than any achieved elsewhere, the progress of Republican 
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principles and the depth to which they have taken root in the political 
soil of the Nation. That State, which has adhered more tenaciously 
than any other Northern State to the narrow prejudices of the so- 
called Democracy, has at last broken loose. . . . 


The New York Evening Post, of November 8, commented as follows: 


The late glorious result in New Jersey is mainly due to the 
,, stupid consistency of the Democratic leaders in that State. With 
“more adroitness and less honesty they might have prevailed. Had 
the managers of the convention . . . . boldly turned their backs 
upon their past political record and varnished over their close ambi- 
tions with a semblance of patriotic zeal, they would indeed have for- 
feited all claim to the possession of fixed principles, but could hardly 
have failed to carry the State. 


Upon the issues on which the Democrats conducted the campaign, every 
vote for Runyon became almost an approval of the most unqualified and 
thoroughgoing Peace Democracy of the period of the war. Throughout, the 
Democrats were in a defensive position. Mr. Ward had great personal pop- 
ularity. Interest centered in the Thirteenth Amendment, and the result was 
probably due, largely to the returned soldiers. The New York Times, Janu- 
ary 17, 1866, under the caption, “Another State Added to the Union,” said 
editorially: “The inauguration of Marcus L. Ward as Governor of New 
Jersey . . . . completes the necessary formalities for the restoration of that 
State to the Union.” The New York Tribune, November 8, 1865, hailed 
“New Jersey Redeemed.” 

Mr. Stockton was unseated by the United States Senate on March 27, 
1866. It was pointed out above, that the Civil Rights Bill, just returned to 
Congress with the President’s veto, was awaiting action, and that it was un- 
certain whether the radical Republicans would be able to override the veto. 
Under these circumstances, the immediate election of a radical Republican 
Senator by New Jersey would have been welcome. But, when the Legisla- 
ture of New Jersey sought to elect a Senator, difficulties arose. The choice 
of the Union-Republican caucus was Alexander G. Cattell. But the Senate 
was Republican by only one vote. The president of the Senate, James M. 
Scovel, refused to vote for Cattell, declaring him an upstart and adventurer, 
a stranger to New Jersey for twenty years, unfit mentally and morally for 
the position, without claims to it other than financial. He further refused to 
vote to go into joint meeting of the two houses of the Legislature. Yet, on 
March 30, he offered to vote for any Republican save Cattell, and put forth 
a list of acceptable Republicans. He promised that, if the Union-Republican 
caucus should agree on some one other than Cattell, he would go into joint 
meeting on April 3. Scovel maintained that, if Ten Eyck had been reélected 
in 1865, there would have been no protest. He held that, if the Legislature 
was competent to prescribe a majority vote as necessary to election, it was 
competent also to prescribe a plurality vote as sufficient for election. As a 
former Democrat, who had joined the Union-Republican party, he was at odds 
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with the Republicans on President Johnson’s reconstruction policy. It was 
the radicals in the Senate that had ejected Stockton. The caucus, however, 
remained firm for Cattell, and, since Scovel held the deciding vote, the Leg- 
islature was unable to elect a Senator, and adjourned, finally on April 6.1° 
The Democratic caucus protested against the selection of a Senator, because 
there was no vacancy; because the federal Senate acted by less than a ma- 
jority of its whole number, against the facts in the case; because it was a 
high-handed violation of the constitutional right of the State of New Jersey 
to have two representatives in the Senate of the United States, who were to 
be appointed in the manner prescribed by the Legislature thereof. On the 
same day, the Civil Rights Bill was passed over the President’s veto. Scovel 
was subjected to severe criticism and abuse for his refusal to vote to author- 
ize the Senate to go into joint meeting. Cattell, in the short time since his 
reéntrance into New Jersey politics, had obtained a prominent place in the 
Union-Republican party. Scovel was not favorable to the railroad interests, 
in spite of which he had been nominated and elected to the Senate in 1863. 
Personal animosity between Cattell and Scovel caused the deadlock in the 
senatorial election. 

In June, Congress enacted the Fourteenth Amendment, and in July! the 
House and the Senate passed over the President’s veto a Freedmen’s Bureau 
Bill. The breach between President and Congress was widening. But New 
Jersey was represented by only one Senator; he, Wright, was a Democrat. 
Criticism of Scovel increased. During the late summer, Scovel, at the sug- 
gestion of Charles P. Smith, wrote to Governor Ward, urging him to convene 
the Legislature in special session. He promised to vote for any candidate 
the party might agree upon. Governor Ward responded by calling a special 
session of the Legislature, to meet on September 10, 1866, to take action on 
the Fourteenth Amendment, and on the election of a United States Senator. 

Meantime, as the result of the prominence given to the election and the 
ejection of Stockton, Congress, under its power to determine the time and 
the manner of electing Senators,!? had prescribed the manner in which in 
future, United States Senators were to be elected. Congress had enacted that 
a State Legislature, immediately preceding the expiration of the senatorial 
term, should proceed, on the second Tuesday after its session began, to elect 
a Senator. Each house was first to vote separately; if one person should 
receive a majority of the whole number of votes cast in each house, he was 
to be declared elected. 

Should no person receive a majority in each of the separate ballotings, 
the two houses must meet in joint assembly, and elect by viva voce vote and 
majority count. Should there be no election on the first day of the joint 
assembly, the assembly must meet every succeeding day, and take one ballot at 
noon, until a Senator should be elected. This procedure has since been super- 
seded by that prescribed by the Seventeenth Amendment. As a result of this 


10 See Annual Cyclopaedia, 1866, p. 530. 
11 July 16, 1866. Cf. Rhodes, Vol. V, p. 508. 
12 The Act of July 25, 1866. 
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a ck of Congress, Mr. Scovell, even if he had so desired, would have been 


unable to prevent the Legislature from going into joint meeting. There the 
Republicans had votes enough to elect Cattell, should they so desire. 

In his message, Governor Ward placed before the special session of the 
Legislature the two questions—the vacant senatorship, and the Fourteenth 
Amendment. After disposing of the latter, the Legislature took up the for- 
mer. Cattell had received the endorsement of the Union-Republican caucus. 
The Legislature balloted on September 11. Cattell was elected in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 11 to 10, in the Assembly by 34 to 24. There was thus no 
need for a joint meeting of the houses. Since Cattell was favorable to the 
reconstruction program of the radicals in Congress, his election as Senator 
strengthened the position of the radical Republicans in Congress. As already 
noted, had Stockton been permitted to retain his seat, the course which Con- 
gressional reconstruction finally took would have been temporarily—perhaps 
permanently—checked. But national politics and policies did not alone make 
up the forces that operated against Stockton. Questions of politics within 
New Jersey itself, party rivalries, and the struggle for control within the 
Union-Republican party, and especially the personal ambitions of Alexander 
G. Cattell were weighty factors. During the eighteen months it had taken to 
elect a senator to succeed Senator Ten Eyck, a quarrel had so far developed 
between the radical Republicans in Congress and the President that no 
chances could be taken. The ejection of Stockton was followed by an act of 
Congress fixing the method of electing United States Senators. As a result 
of this act, the Union-Republicans in New Jersey were able, first, to uphold 
their protest against the election of Stockton, and, secondly, to elect a United 
States Senator at a special session of the Legislature, before the November 
elections of 1866 and the assembling of Congress in December, while the 
Republicans yet had secure majorities in both branches of the Legislature. 

The ratification by the special session of the Legislature of the Fourteenth 
Amendment, supplementing that of the Thirteenth Amendment in January, 
and the election of a United States Senator became the chief issues in the 
campaign of 1866. Because of the special session Governor Ward was 
sharply criticized, and charged with playing party politics. The amendments 
were vigorously opposed by the Democrats as infringements of the principle 
of states’ rights. Special stress was laid on the events in the election of a 
Senator. Yet, in spite of all, the Union-Republicans were able to carry the 
State elections, and to retain their control of both houses of the Legislature. 
In the Congressional canvass the Union-Republicans were distinctly success- 
ful. There were elected three Republicans and two Democrats. The reasons 
for the failure of the Union-Republicans to carry the second district are to 
be found in the contest for the control of the Republican party machinery in 
the State. In the second district ex-Governor William A. Newell, of Mon- 
mouth, the Union-Republican candidate, was up for reélection. He was one 
of the older group of politicians in the State, and was personally very popular. 
But the new group, headed by Cattell and Robeson, seeking absolute control 
of the Republican party in the State, hoped, by defeating Newell, to force 
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him and his friends to yield the leadership. Nevertheless, though Newell was 
defeated, the elimination of his supporters did not immediately follow. The 
contest for control, however, continued, and was to prove the chief factor in 
bringing about the disastrous defeat of the Union-Republicans in the fol- 
lowing year. In the fifth district the Republicans elected George A. Halsey; 
in the fourth, from which for two decades a Democrat had been returned, the 
Republicans elected John Hill over Andrew J. Rogers, a member of the Joint 
Committee on Reconstruction, a candidate for reélection. . 

The Union-Republican victory in 1866 permitted the party to elect, in 
the Legislature of 1867, a second United States Senator. In November, 
William Wright, who, at the time of the vote on the President’s veto of the 
Civil Rights Bill, had been ill, died. For the interim Governor Ward 
appointed Frederick T. Frelinghuysen, then Attorney-General of the State. 
When the Legislature assembled, there were two candidates before the Union- 
Republican caucus, Frelinghuysen and George T. Cobb. Governor Ward 
favored Frelinghuysen, Senator Cattell was pledged to Cobb. When, how- 
ever, George M. Robeson became a candidate for the office of Attorney- 
General, Cattell, to gain support for Robeson, deserted Cobb. Frelinghuysen 
was elected and Robeson’s appointment was confirmed. When Frelinghuysen’s 
term as Senator expired in 1869, Stockton had the satisfaction of succeeding 
him. Frelinghuysen returned to the Senate in 1871, to succeed Cattell. 

The contest for the leadership of the Republican party reached its height 
during this session of 1867. The election of Frelinghuysen as United States 
Senator opened a breach in the group seeking to wrest the leadership from 
Charles P. Smith. Cattell, Congar, and Robeson, together with Cobb, were 
the principals in this group. They had defeated Newell. Smith, then chair- 
man of the Union-Republican State Executive Committee, had not supported 
Cattell in 1865, in his contest for the governorship, or in 1866 in his attempt 
to have himself elected as United States Senator. 

Smith, pp. 307-08, declares that, in order to grasp and wield control of 
the Republican party to advance his personal interests and desires, Cattell 
obtained in the fall of 1866 Smith’s book, his personal property, showing the 
organization of the State. This book, says Smith, was the most perfect piece 
of machinery of the kind ever known in New Jersey. “It was exclusively 
my private property.” It was obtained for Cattell by Robeson. Smith found 
Robeson’s law partner copying the book. ‘From that time there was not a 
shadow of doubt as to the settled determination of the Cabal to rule the Party 
in their sole and exclusive interests.” During this session an opportunity was 
offered, it seemed, to overthrow Smith, and to force him either to resign his 
position as chairman of the State Executive Committee, or to cooperate with 
Cattell, Robeson and Congar, in the furtherance of their designs. Smith’s 
term as clerk of the Supreme Court of the State was to expire in 1867; he 
was candidate for reappointment, at the Governor’s hands. The interests 
opposed to his leadership of the party sought, first, to induce Governor Ward 
to nominate their candidate, and, secondly, if he would not do that, to prevent 
the confirmation of Smith, should the Governor nominate him. They failed 
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in both projects. Smith forced Governor Ward’s hand, and compelled him to 
send his name to the Senate for reappointment. In spite of false accusations 
& brought against Smith by Cobb, Smith received the unanimous vote of the 
_ Union-Republican caucus, and the unanimous vote of the Senate, for con- 
firmation. He thus retained his position, which amounted to recognition of 
his position of leadership in his party. Smith’s account!’ of these matters 
follows : 


The Confederates entered upon the canvass [of 1866] with 
] the avowed purpose of establishing an Oligarchy modeled after the 
: infamous “Albany Regency’; they avowed as their belief that there 
s should be “imperio in imperio” in our State politics, and fully mani- 
p fested the settled purpose of bringing the gubernatorial candidate and 

his friends to their knees. Of course, I could neither expect nor 
desire sympathy from such men. They were averse to my remaining 
} in a position where I could not fail observing and protesting against 
their practices; they were aware that I had insisted upon accounta- 
bility in financial matters, and had not been warped into participation 
with their plans, beyond the legitimate duties of the Committee. . 
The intrigue to control Mr. Ward’s appointments was consum- 
mated at the Capitol in Washington but a short period prior to the 
election. Among those reported as participating were Congar, Rob- 
eson, Cattell, and Ludlam. The disclosure was made by Ludlam. I 
failed to learn positively whether Plummer, the Bettles, Halsey, 
Acton, and the other Confederate allies were in attendance. Lud- 
lam boasted in Camden, that it was unqualifiedly promised he should 
be my successor; Congar was to have been Clerk-in-Chancery, but 
subsequently selected the position of Secretary of State, that Gum- 
mere might remain undisturbed. Frelinghuysen was to be favored 
in his Senatorial aspirations that Robeson might fill the Attorney- 
Generalship. This involved the necessity of Cattell’s betraying his 
trusted friend, George T. Cobb, and Ward’s breaking faith with 
Cortlandt Parker. This conference was held in the course of a few 
days after my arraignment of Robeson, Cattell and Congar before 
the Committee, and their forced disgorgement of party funds.14 


Smith continued as chairman of the Union-Republican State Executive 
Committee. The struggle for leadership was not over, but Cattell and Robe- 
son had received a check. The continuance of the struggle now became in- 
volved with the question of negro suffrage; in that connection it will be 
treated further. 

Mr. Smith’s account of these events is highly interesting. He describes 
a letter, dated November 6, 1866, which he sent to Governor Ward, announc- 
ing his candidacy for reappointment. With the letter went recommendations, 
from everyone conceivable, including “the unanimous Bar of the State, by 





13 Smith, Reminiscences, pp. 281-82. 
14 This statement apparently implies financial irregularities in the previous campaign. 
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counties, irrespective of party.” In his letter Mr. Smith used the following 
expressions: “No incumbent has ever yet been displaced by his party friends.” 
“Under the peculiar circumstances of the case, as chairman of the Union State 
Executive Committee and foremost in the contests of many years past, my 
supersedure would undoubtedly afford room for grave surmise.” Smith says 
that he received no answer to this letter, and two months later was reliably 
informed that the position had been tendered to B. Acton, of Salem, a protégé 
of the Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, and one of Cattell’s principal 
coadjutors. Smith formally called upon the Governor, to ask the truth about 
the report that the appointment had been tendered to Acton. Governor Ward 
declared that he had not made such tender, but he showed also that he had no 
intention of nominating Smith. Mr. Smith continues thus: 


I then remarked, “Governor, I have not been laying around your 
doorstep begging for this reappointment. I come to ask you what 
the entire Judiciary, Bar, Press and Party demand at your hands. If 
you are willing that the State shall know how you reward your 
enemies and punish your friends, you may apply the bow-string as 
soon as you please. Since I have been chairman of the Union State 
Executive Committee, I have heaped up information as high as 
Olympus, and I shall use it to the end of my days.” The interview 
lasted nearly two hours; and having fairly taken ground, I kept 
nothing back. He became fully aware of the fact that I was thor- 
oughly informed in reference to the intrigues of those who assumed 
to control him, and, what was more important, I had the nerve to 
expose them. . 

I finally asked him when he would make the nomination. “Very 
soon.” “How soon?” “Oh, very soon, sir.” “This afternoon?” 
“Not quite as soon as that.” “TI shall expect to hear of it very soon,” 
was my final reply. 

Early in the afternoon, after my visit with the Governor, H. N. 
Congar, Secretary of State, sent his clerk to invite me to call at his 
office. . . . “The Governor and you had a long talk this morning ?” 
“Yes,” I replied, “and a very plain one!” “I am glad of it,” he re- 
joined, “it will do him good. He will nominate you.” “Of course 
he will; I have had no other impression.” “Yes, and I have been 
your friend throughout.” “Save me from my friends, and I’ll take 
care of my enemies,” had never truer application than in this case. 


Smith was nominated for the place finally on January 31, and the nomi- 
nation was approved on February 12, 1867. On January 30, Robeson was 
nominated for Attorney-General. Then followed efforts to cause the nomi- 
nation of Smith to be rejected. 

Smith says that, at a meeting of the “Junta,” in Congar’s office, it was 
planned that the nomination of Robeson should be confirmed at once, but the 
confirmation of the nomination of Smith should be postponed for a week. 
This was done. 





CHAPTER XLII. 
POST BELLUM POLITICS AND CONDITIONS. 


By B. H. Goldsmith, Historian and Author. 


The period from 1866 to 1875 showed political changes quite in keeping 
with this newer period of unrest. From 1850 to 1866 the Senate had remained 
Democratic, with the exception of 1861, when the Republicans had control of 
the upper house, and in 1862, when there was a tie. The House of Assembly 
since 1850 had been Democratic, with the exception of but a few years. In 
1865 there was a tie vote in the House of Assembly. Thence until 1873 there 
was almost constant change. In 1866 and 1867 both houses were Republican. 
In 1868, 1869, and 1870 both houses were Democratic ; and in 1871, 1872, and 
1873 both houses were again Republican. In 1865 a Republican Governor, 
Marcus L. Ward, had been elected, but in 1868 the governorship was wrested 
from the Republican party by Theodore F. Randolph, whose successor, in 
1871, was the former Governor Joel Parker, whose great popularity remained 
unshaken. 

The presidential contest of 1868 found the Republicans with General 
Ulysses S. Grant and Schuyler Colfax as their nominees, and a platform 
declaring in favor of a reduction of the national debt, the encouragement of 
immigration, and the use of coin in the payment of bonds. The Democrats 
nominated Horatio Seymour and Francis P. Blair, and declared for universal 
amnesty, a uniform paper currency, the payment of the national debt in irre- 
deemable paper currency (“greenbacks”), and the abolition of the system of 
land grants to railroads. As in 1864, so in 1868, New Jersey declared herself 
in favor of the Democratic candidate. 

It was in 1872, during the presidential contest, that a resident of New 
Jersey was brought forward as a vice-presidential candidate. Among minor 
political organizations which had sprung into existence was the National 
Labor party, declaring for paper money, an eight-hour law, Chinese exclu- 
sion, and the abolition of land grants to corporations. This party had 
nominated Joel Parker for the vice-presidency. While he declined the honor 
the very use of his name gave the party some local strength. Besides this 
movement the “Greenback” or “Ohio” idea had swept in from the Middle 
West ; from 1865 to 1870 National Labor congresses had met, the restriction of 
immigration of the Chinese agitated the Pacific slope, while the moral question 
of prohibition of the liquor traffic assumed formidable proportions. Added 
to this the Republican and Democratic parties were divided. The death of 
Lincoln and the failure to carry out his plan of reconstruction upon broad 
and permanent lines had produced much bitterness in the South. The schemes 
adopted by professional politicians had split the Republicans in Missouri, 
from which arose a new party called the “Liberal Republicans,” owing to its 
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doctrine of more generous consideration of the Southern States. In the 
national convention of the party in 1872 Horace Greeley, of New York, and 
B. Gratz Brown, of Missouri, were nominated for President and Vice-Presi- 
dent on a platform which for the first time in the politics of the Republic 
declared for civil service reform. The “regular” Republicans, unaffected by 
this movement, nominated General Grant and Henry Wilson. The nomina- 
tion of Greeley and Brown was endorsed by the Democrats, but to many of 
the “old line” Democrats of New Jersey this endorsement was most distaste- 
ful, in that Horace Greeley, as “war editor” of the New York Tribune, had 
but recently accused many of his new political associates in New Jersey of 
disloyalty and even treason. The breach in the party widened, and General 
Ulysses S. Grant was elected President, the State of New Jersey giving him 
that remarkable majority of 15,200, a majority since unequalled in a presi- 
dential contest, until 1896, when McKinley and Hobart, Republicans, received 
a plurality of 87,692. ; 


New Jersey and the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments—On 
August 30, 1866, Governor Ward called the Legislature into special session 
to meet in Trenton on September 10 to accept or reject the fourteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. This amendment dealt with citizens and 
their rights, the apportionment of representatives, the disability of persons 
engaged in the Civil War, and the validity of the public debt. In the Senate 
there were ten Democrats who refused to vote. Eleven Republican Senators 
cast their votes in the affirmative, and the Upper House accepted the amend- 
ment on September 11. In the Assembly, on the same day, the vote was 
thirty-four ayes to twenty-four noes. Approved by the Governor, the four- 
teenth amendment from now on was to become a cause of bitter political 
strife in the State. : 

The House, on February 20, 1868, passed a joint resolution rescinding 
New Jersey’s previous action, just related, by a vote of forty-four to eleven, 
the Senate having taken a like action the day before, by a vote of eleven to 
eight. In adopting this course, the Legislature, in a series of resolutions 
arousing national interest, declared that the basis of all government is the 
consent of the governed, and that all constitutions are contracts between the 
parties bound thereby. These resolutions also tried to justify “the natural 
and constitutional right of New Jersey to withdraw its assent, as long as 
three-fourths of the State had not yet given their assent.” They were presented 
to the House of Representatives at Washington on March 30, 1868. By a 
vote of the National House of eighty to seventeen, ninety-two members not 
voting, it was ordered that the New Jersey Resolutions should be returned to 
the State, that only their title should be referred to in official publications, and 
that the House denied the constitutional right of any State Legislature to 
withdraw its assent to the amendment. New Jersey, with Ohio, which State 
had also withdrawn its assent, was included in the joint resolution of Con- 
gress in the list of ratifying States, and their acts withdrawing their assent 
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Me. ite treated as null and void. This attitude of Congress has never ay oy suc- 
ae “cessfully questioned in the Supreme Court. : 

| The fifteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States was 
ie _ rejected by New Jersey in 1870, in the House on February 1, by a vote of 
_ thirty-three to twenty-seven, and in the Senate on February 27, by a vote of 
| = _ thirteen to eight. This joint resolution of rejection was approved on Febru- 
ary 15. This amendment, which declared that the right of the citizens of the 
United States to vote should not be abridged “on account of race, color, or 
previous condition of servitude,” later received the assent of a Republican 
_ Legislature, being then approved by the Democratic Governor in office. The 
_ joint resolution providing for the approval of the fifteenth amendment was 
passed by the Assembly on February 8, 1871, by a vote of thirty-four to 
twenty-four, and by the Senate on February 21, 1871, by a vote of twelve to 
seven, the Governor approving it on February 21, 1871. 


The Election of 1868—John I. Blair was the unanimous choice of the 
Republican convention of, 1868. The State platform endorsed the national 
platform, which congratulated the country upon the success of the ’Recon- 
struction” policy, and the guarantee, by Congress, of equal suffrage to all 
loyal Southerners. Repudiation was denounced, and equal taxation in the 
interest of labor advocated. It was urged that the national debt be extended 
“over a fair period for redemption,” and that Congress reduce the interest 
thereon “whenever it can honestly be done,” thus improving national credit. 
Reversing the attitude of the platform of 1865, New Jersey Republicans, by 
endorsing the national platform, violently denounced Andrew . Johnson’s 
administration and the “corruptions which have been so shamefully nursed 
and fostered.” Protection to naturalized citizens was granted, bounties and 
pensions for soldiers were promised, as well as the protection of their 
widows and orphans, foreign emigration encouraged, while removal of restric- 
tions and disqualifications upon those “reconstructed” was advocated. © The 
State platform, in addition, urged that the Democrats in New Jersey be 
driven from power, they being charged with “attempting to undo the ratifica- 
tion of the 14th article of the Constitution.” 

In 1868 the Democratic party selected as its gubernatorial nominee Theo- 
dore F. Randolph. The ballots were taken, those presented in nomination 
besides Mr. Randolph being Isaac V. Dickinson, Amos Robbins, Nehemiah 
Perry, General Theodore Runyon, Henry S. Little, and Moses Bigelow. The 
platform was marked by brevity and directness. The “Republican proposi- 
tion” of striking the word “white” from the State Constitution and establish- 
ing political equality between the races in New Jersey led the Democrats to 
“congratulate the people of the State upon their spontaneous repudiation” of 
such a course. Accepting the decision of the war and the consent of Southern 
States to the constitutional amendment as the practical abolishment of the 
institution of slavery, the Democrats of New Jersey insisted upon the right 
of all the States to regulate their domestic affairs without congressional inter- 
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ference. In spite of the fact that New Jersey in 1868 had a Republican Gov- 
ernor, Horatio Seymour, Democratic nominee for President, secured in New 
Jersey 2,870 votes over Ulysses S. Grant, the Republican nominee and suc- 
cessful contestant for the office. Seymour’s vote was 83,001, Grant’s vote 
80,131. The gubernatorial vote was 83,619 for Randolph and 79,072 for 
Blair, giving the Democratic party a majority of 4,547, as compared with a 
Republican majority for Ward over Runyon in 1865 of 2,780. 


The Elections of 1871 and 1872—Before the Republican convention 
of 1871 there were the following nominees: Cornelius Walsh (who was nom- 
inated by South Jersey), Major-General Judson Kilpatrick, John Davidson, 
Marcus L. Ward, Theodore Little, Ellston Marsh, John Hill, Colonel A. D. 
Hope, and James M. Scovel. The platform endorsed the fifteenth amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution, and commended the national administration 
in its effort to reduce the public debt and the adjustment of the controversy 
with Great Britain. Civil service reform was recommended, and the claims 
of Jersey City to be made a port of entry as the seat of an independent custom 
house were endorsed. Popular education, the “passage of a general law of 
incorporation and of the abolition, as far as practicable, of all special and 
private legislation” were recommended. Upon such a platform Cornelius 
Walsh was nominated upon the second ballot, but practically by acclamation. 

Although Joel Parker had positively declined the honor, nevertheless 
the Democratic State convention of 1871 forced upon him on one ballot the 
nomination for Governor. There were many candidates, including Thomas 
D. Armstrong, Benjamin F. Lee, Nehemiah Perry, Theodore Runyon, Joseph 
D. Bedle, Leon Abbett, General Charles Haight, David Naar, Austin H. Pat- 
terson, and Isaac V. Dickinson. Once more State issues occupied the atten- 
tion of the platform builders. The party pointed to its record in New Jersey. 
It had, said the platform, urged the adoption of general laws, under which 
there would be no further “enterprises born of special legislation and main- 
tained by corruption.” An honest judiciary had been maintained, State and 
constitutional rights had been guaranteed, the sinking fund had been 
increased, riparian laws had been enforced, and three hundred thousand dol- 
lars had been collected from the Federal Government since the recent Gov- 
ernor had proclaimed that the accounts between the State of New Jersey and 
the United States had been substantially settled. Upon federal questions the 
Democratic party declared for a prompt and complete amnesty of all persons 
charged with political offenses, and a tariff based upon the principle of taxing 
luxuries, and the abolishment of taxes upon the necessities of life. All con- 
spiracies against law and good order, North and South, were denounced, 
while the government of the United States was declared to be a “government 
of limited powers,” prescribed and enumerated in the Federal Constitution, 
and not a “supreme, unlimited, imperial, consolidated” government. Legis- 
lative commissions for the regulation and government of municipal corpora- 
tions were declared to be “hostile to the principles of self-government,” while 
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_ recent legislation prohibiting the use of money at elections was commended 

to the attention of the Democrats in townships throughout the State. 

rye Judged by the results of the State election of 1871, the hold of the Demo- 

cratic party was even stronger than three years before, the Democratic major- 

ity in the gubernatorial vote being 5,979 as compared with 4,547 in 1868. 

However, neither party polled as many votes in 1871 as it had done in 1868, 

___ the vote for Parker being 82,362 as compared with 83,619 for his predecessor, 

as and that for Walsh being 76,383 as compared with 79,072 for Blair, the 

__ Republican candidate of 1868. But even in the total votes cast the Repub- 

__ licans were the heavier losers. 

F In spite of success in 1871, the Democrats were unable, in 1872, to over- 
come Ulysses S, Grant’s remarkable majority of 15,200 over Horace Greeley, 
Democratic nominee for President of the United States. The State of New 
Jersey, for the first time, in 1872, cast its entire electoral vote for a Repub- 
lican candidate. Grant’s vote was 91,656, the vote of Greeley being 76,456. 


The Elections of 1874 and 1876—The gubernatorial contest of 1874 
was distinctively upon local affairs. The Republican State platform declared 
its faith in the policy of the national administration. Upon national issues the 
platform advocated a tariff and a plan of equal internal taxation such as 
would protect and encourage the domestic manufactures and industrial inter- 
ests of New Jersey. The establishment of a custom house in Jersey City was 
also favored. In special instances the Republicans commended, and stated 
they would pursue, the policy of a general railroad system, the judicious 
amendment of the constitution, the advancement of the cause of popular edu- 
cation, and the wise management and liberal extension of penal, sanitary, 
and charitable institutions. George A. Halsey was nominated for Governor 
by acclamation. 

Joseph D. Bedle was the unanimous choice of the Democratic party in 
its State convention of 1874, although scattered votes upon the first and only 
ballot were cast for Charles Haight and John T. Bird. The Democratic 
platform presented no novel or characteristic features in its treatment of 
national issues. Strict construction of the Federal Constitution, condemnation 
of “carpet bagging” in the “reconstructed” States, the restoration of gold and 
silver as the “only true basis of the currency of the country,” the advocacy 
of resumption of specie payment, the adoption of a “tariff for revenue,” and 
opposition to the “Civil Rights” bill were the subjects under review. The 
platform denounced the Republican policy of attempting to subject the “free 
press of the country to a new censorship” and condemned the doctrine of a 
“third term” for any presidential candidate. Once more in State issues the 
Democratic party opposed government of municipalities by legislative com- 
missions, and advocated a system of general laws, while the “assumption by 
the Republican convention of credit for the passage of the general railroad 
law is as impudent as it is false, this measure having been originated and 
sustained in both branches of the Legislature by distinguished Democrats.” 
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The “store-order system” and the illegal issue of paper promises in forced - 


payment of wages were declared to be an “unjustifiable imposition upon the 


laboring man.” The Republicans were also charged with falsely asserting — 


that they saved the Union and abolished slavery, “when but for the Democ- 
racy of the country, and its men and means, every Republican administration 
would have miserably failed.” Against the Republican administration were 
further charged fraud, “hard times,” the burden of a vast public debt, a 
failure to make the flag of the United States respected abroad, leniency in 
punishing dishonest officials, the use of military power, “carpet bagging,” and 
wholesale robberies in the administration of affairs in the District of Colum- 
bia. The Republicans, said the platform, had been enabled to continue their 
career “by complacent assumptions of superior patriotism, integrity, and 
intelligence.” . 

Bedle received 97,283 votes, Halsey 84,050, giving a Democratic major- 
ity of 13,233. 

Two years subsequently, in the memorable contest of 1876, the State of 
New Jersey gave 115,962 votes to Samuel J. Tilden, the Democratic candidate 
for President of the United States. His opponent was Rutherford B. Hayes, 
Republican, who received 103,517 votes. Tilden’s majority was 12,445. 


Legislative Changes of a Decade—During the ten years of 1865-75 
mich important legislation was passed by the Legislature, which, in spite of 
the frequently intense political contests and the animosities arising from them, 
in a general way did much to further progress and to advance the well-being 
of the citizens. In 1866 the State Board of Education was established and the 
sectarian support of schools was abandoned. The year 1869 brought the pas- 
sage of a new National Guard Law, providing for not more than sixty com- 
panies of infantry. The fate of the fourteenth and fifteenth amendments to 
the United States Constitution in the New Jersey Legislature has already been 
described in greater detail in the earlier part of this chapter, but it bears 
repetition here that, eventually, both were adopted by the Legislature. In 
1871 all public schools were made free of tuition. Two years later a law was 
passed providing for compulsory education. That year, 1873, also saw two 
other important events in the legislative and constitutional history of the 
State. A joint resolution empowered the Governor to appoint a bipartisan 
commission of fourteen to suggest constitutional amendments. As a result 
Governor Parker named, on April 24, 1873, the following: Benjamin F. 
Carter, Woodbury; Samuel H. Grey, Camden; Mercer Beasley, Trenton; 
John C. Ten Eyck, Mount Holly; Robert S. Green, Elizabeth; John F. Bab- 
cock, New Brunswick; Martin Ryerson and Jacob L. Swayze, Newton; 
Augustus W. Cutler, Morristown; Benjamin Buckley, Paterson; Theodore 
Runyon and John W. Taylor, Newark; and Abraham O. Zabriskie and Rob- 
ert Gilchrist, Jersey City. From this original roster there were several resig- 
nations, declinations and other changes. Mercer Beasley was succeeded by 
Philemon Dickinson, Trenton ; Martin Ryerson by Joseph Thompson, Somer- 
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" 8 Joseph L. Naar and Bawied J. Anderson, both of Trenton. The com- 
“mission sat from May 8 to December 23, 1873. Amongst the amendments 
_ recommended by the commission were two of outstanding importance. One 
was an amendment forbidding the Legislature to pass any private, local or 
, special laws regulating the internal affairs of towns or counties. Another 
. prohibited the appointment of local officers or commissions to regulate munic- 

ipal affairs, concerning which the Legislature was directed to pass general 
laws. The commission reported to the Legislature in 1874 and was praised by 
Governor Parker for its work, “animated by patriotism, wisdom and discre- 
tion, and particularly free from local prejudice and partisanship.” The Legis- 
lature rejected a number of the commission’s recommendations but accepted 
several of the most important. Those accepted by the Legislature were sub- 
mitted to the people at a special election held September 7, 1875, and were 
adopted by a majority of 40,000 votes. Prior to that the Legislature had passed 
in 1873, a general railroad law prohibiting any future “exclusive” privileges. 


Social Development—The distinctive type of social development 
during the period preceding the panic of 1873 was different from that during 
the Jacksonian period of unrest. Then it was the betterment of humanity; 
later it tended more toward the personal comfort of the individual. But with 
newly-acquired wealth there was much ostentatious display, and attempts to 
attain a superlative degree of elegance in dress and house furnishing. New 
men had come to the front with new ideas as to a standard of living, with 
new plans to spend their own—and other people’s—money. 

Upon the wide acres of New Jersey’s farms which had been cut up into 
-building lots new homes could be found, often with no apparent thought as 
to a desirable location. Square masses of brick or wood, with mansard roofs, 
treeless and forlorn, indicated a too common type of the “modern” house, 
while smaller residences, fearfully and wonderfully designed by ambitious 
architects, were to be found on country roads. 

In the family homes by peaceful country sides, with all their associations, 
the old gave place to the new. Mahogany was supplanted by gaudily decorated 

“cottage sets,” while more ambitious housewives painted, in gorgeous blues 
and greens, antique bird’s-eye maple chests. Old silver, with its graceful 
shapes, was packed away, and “plated” ware, with a wealth of flowers and 
scrolls and fanciful designs, appeared upon the tables. “Art,” struggling for 
existence, found its expression in hanging baskets made of pine cones, and in 
bunches of dried grasses and autumn leaves dipped in alum water to produce 
a “frost effect.” Mottoes and chromos were to be found on the walls, and 
family portraits were hung in the garrets. 
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In the cities there were like crudities. Men sought great hotels and their 
ornate “bars,” where the common parlors, dazzling in red and yellow silk, 
walnut furniture, and cheap paintings, attracted attention and called forth 
praise. In the summer there was an exodus to “fashionable watering places” 
—to Saratoga, Lake George, and various springs, but notably to Long 
Branch. Gambling and drinking were common—much more common than at 
present—and wealth, so quickly gained, was lavishly displayed. It was, indeed, 
an era of false taste, of striving for an artistic effect with little or no knowl- 
edge of how that effect should be obtained. . 

Even the railroad trains were not exempt. The engines were gay with 
color and brasswork, the coaches were paneled with mirrors, or decorated 
between the windows with scenes of tropical life—these, by the way, being 
often more artistic than more pretentious efforts. Newspaper advertising type 
felt the effect of this spirit and lacked both dignity and grace. 

From the midst of this whirl of color, excitement, and money-spending 
the country was plunged into a short period of financial disturbance and then 
into the panic of 1873. This was largely caused by overproduction, as that of 
1857 by a lack of capital preceding the failure of the Ohio Land and Trust 
Company. That of 1873 was due to altered industrial conditions. It was the 
over-development of the new West that was largely responsible. It has been 
most truthfully said that, while the spirit of speculation had been rampant in 
New Jersey, and ten companies had been engaged in exploiting a given indus- 
try when one would have sufficed, the condition of affairs in the State, bad as 
they were, had no parallel to the rioting with money and credit which had 
taken place in the Mississippi Valley. That over-stimulation had its necessary 
reaction was well proved. Three transcontinental roads had been wholly or 
partly constructed, with scores of feeders and dependent lines. In the fever- 
ish markets of the United States and in Europe bonds and stocks of these 
corporations had met with ready sale in spite of the fact that none of them 
could show permanent earnings within a decade. There were constant 
defaults in interest, and at last the capitalists, gorged with unremunerative 
securities, refused to take more. Devastating fires in Boston and Chicago 
demanded money for municipal rehabilitation, and to add to the discontent a 
contest between the farmers and common carriers arose. 

In New Jersey, land speculations had become topheavy. The mortgages 
fell due, taxes were unpaid, improvement assessments had been neglected by 
property owners. Local banks, to aid their depositors, withdrew their money 
from city institutions, which also demanded their loans. Then came rumors 
of the end, and finally that “Black Friday” of September, 1873, when the 
crash came. Men, plunged from affluence to poverty, became wrecks of their 
former selves. Their industries were paralyzed, their workmen beggars. In 
1873 and 1874 there were nearly eleven thousand failures, and the Nation 
learned anew that old lesson that, in spite of political conditions, he who 
would dance must pay for his pleasure. 

The effect in New Jersey was disastrous. Railroads, manufactures, and 








CHAPTER XLIII. 
THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF NEW JERSEY SINCE 1861. 


By Jeannette Paddock Nichols, Ph. D., Research Historian. 


When her men marched away to fight in the War of the Rebellion, they 
left behind them a New Jersey that was destined to change her industrial out- 
look before their return. They well knew that the war between the North and 
the South was working hardship for every manufacturer of boots, shoes, car- 
riages, locomotives, machinery, or textiles who had been in the habit of selling 
to southern people; but they could not realize how speedily these manufactur- 
ers would find new markets and enlarge opportunities in the West Indies, 
South America, the Orient and Europe. Forces more powerful than they 
guessed were bound to engulf the business depression in a tide of commercial 
optimism which would give New Jersey a full seven years of plenty and 
would work immensely significant changes in her occupations. From the war 
she would emerge as an industrial State in the modern sense, but in the mean- 
time the first years would be marked by that temporary depression which is 
involved in any industrial right-about-face. 

Perhaps the industry to suffer most severely when the war destroyed the 
southern market was the shoe manufacture in the Oranges, which had been 
crippled during the panic of 1857. Many there found their assets wiped out, 
in 1861, and hopeless ruin staring them in the face. The United States Army 
stepped into the breach with contracts for heavy shoes in large quantities at 
profitable prices. But the close of the war removed this resource and the pas- 
sage of the years showed the industry as a whole incapable of reviving under 
normal conditions. Joseph Atkinson wrote of Newark as having twenty 
boot and shoe manufactories great and small about 1873 and as surpassing 
Lynn in the finer goods, and it is clear that Newark continued to manufac- 
ture a great many shoes. But Stephen Wickes wrote of the Orange shoe man- 
ufacturers in 1892 that their “entire product is trifling in comparison with the 
results of many a single shop, in the ante-bellum days.” Further south, Bur- 
lington, which had been specializing in high quality shoes for southern ladies, 
turned to making a general line for ladies and children to be sold in Cuba and 
Mexico as well as in the United States. That locality had had shoes as a lead- 
ing industry for forty years, but by 1927 her total employees in it numbered 
but 35 women and 39 men. So it went in different parts of the State for the 
next half century until, in 1927, the enumerators found that the entire State 
was producing less than $7,000,000 worth of boots and shoes out of a total 
national production of more than $450,000,000. If one inquires where the 
industry now thrives if not in New Jersey, one finds that Massachusetts pro- 
duces about one-half of the national total. 

A large proportion of New Jersey industries receiving war contracts 
were thereby stimulated to greater expansion in the years following. Among 
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a se were the makers of saddlery and knapsacks at Newark, who received 
oo (with others of the guild at New York, Philadelphia and Wilmington) large 
co ntracts to equip horses for Union troops. In the same city, the Hewes and 
Phillips Iron Works welcomed the opportunity to alter fifty thousand stand 
| of arms from flint-lock to percussion cap; they made thousands of dollars 
- worth of gun factory machinery; they placed motive power outfits in the 
~ Modoc,” the “Cohoes” and other light-draft ironclads; they made a twenty- 
one day record for turning in that length of time the turret rings for the 
“Monitor” besides making a planing machine for planing the turrets of that 
historic vessel. This record was one of which J. M. Phillips always spoke 
with pride. Elsewhere in the State (as well as in Pennsylvania) Joseph 
Wharton undertook to supply the government with nickel for making frac- 
tional currency; he established reducing works which marked the beginning 
of the commercial production of that metal. At the same time, in Jersey City 
(and Pittsburgh) the output of crucible steel was increasing rapidly although 
; 


the product was likely to be hard and brittle because of carelessness or lack of 
skill in selecting materials. In their struggles to control their raw materials, 
the makers of Bessemer steel employed as a “recarbonizing metal” franklinite 
—a residuum of iron, magazine, silicon, lime, zinc and magnesia, which was 
a by-product of the zinc paint manufacture in New Jersey. While Pittsburgh 
was the center of the crucible steel industry which was making the real prog- 
ress of the war period, Jersey City (and New England) shared in that 
progress. 

In other industries also the war was stimulating local inventiveness. 
Edward Balbach, Jr., son of the founder of the New Jersey Smelting and 
Refining Works at Newark, patented in 1864 a de-silverizing process which 
better separated gold and silver from lead and concentrated them, Within a 
decade father and son had a yearly product worth five million dollars; and 
they further acquired the reputation of handling annually more gold and sil- 
ver than the Philadelphia mint itself. Their fellow-townsman, W. H. Murphy, 
established a varnish industry based upon improved processes which within 
two decades had a branch as far west as Cincinnati, besides depots in St. 
Louis and Chicago. The Rankin Mills were at the same time laying in New- 
ark the foundation of a less elegant, but no less important, industry in knit 
underwear. The year Balbach made his discovery in Newark, George A. 
Clark and his brother William came there to carry on the finishing and spool- 
ing of thread which they planned to import from Scotland. They were 
descendants of Peter Clark, who had had the wit to turn to making cotton 
sewing thread when he found that Napoleon had destroyed the supplies at 
Hamburg which he had depended upon importing for the purpose of his linen 
thread business. George and William proved true descendants of Peter, for 
within a twelvemonth of their arrival they were incorporating as the Clark 
Thread Company and expanding their business to include the manufacture 
of thread from the raw material obtained in the United States, a decision 
which the tariff doubtless induced. Thus was launched the famous trade 
mark, O. N. T. 


eee ee, 
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Newark was by no means the only Jersey center of war time activity. 
Trenton chose this period to found firmly her pottery industry, upon the 
basis of clays brought from Pennsylvania and feldspar taken at first from 
Connecticut; but as the ceramic industry has separate treatment, further 
mention in this general industrial history is unnecessary. At New Brunswick 
the war helped the rubber industry to extend its scope. Rubber blankets for 
the army made in William Judson’s establishment could be seen drying in the 
sun on a vacant lot along the east side of Dennis Street. Christopher Meyer 
was very busy indeed at this time in making boots and shoes. He had left his 
employment under New Brunswick’s pioneer manufacturer of rubber carriage 
cloth, H. H. Day, because the latter would not recognize the value of his 
improved processes for obviating the odor of rubber and for perfecting its 
resistance to heat and cold. Until vulcanization was invented, Meyer led in 
the attempts to make rubber goods which would not melt in summer or 
freeze in winter or smell to heaven at all seasons. After he set up for himself, 
taking various partners from time to time, he manufactured rubber articles 
by rights obtained under Goodyear patents. 

During the experimental period there were so many rubber companies in 
the vicinity of New Brunswick, shifting about in name, management and con- 
trol, that it is very difficult to separate the threads of the various enterprises ; 
but it appears that Meyer was the leading spirit of three concerns—The Meyer 
Rubber Company at Milltown, and the New Jersey Rubber Shoe Company 
and the Novelty Hard Rubber Company at New Brunswick. His works were 
described as the birthplace of most of the improved machinery for making 
rubber shoes. One machine was invented for converting sheets of rubber at 
one process into three thicknesses for sole, shank and heel; another for mak- 
ing sandals; and a third for imitating the ridge effect upon the tops of fore- 
uppers. The mills of his Novelty Hard Rubber Company (erected in 1853) 
throve by the sale of a curious lot of odd articles during the period of peculiar 
public taste following the Civil War. Under the apt classification of “Yankee 
Notions,” they manufactured buttons, smokers’ requisites, crochet hooks, knit- 
ting pins, trimmings, rulers, checks, and tags of all sorts. Most ingenious 
were their canes. A contemporary described them as “elegant canes in im- 
mense variety with plain crooks or ornamented with ivory, or rubber trim- 
mings, knotted crooks with carved rubber heads and ivory trimmings.” These 
tasteful articles made to tempt the purses of the dandies of that period were 
shipped in paper boxes made by the same firm in its upper story. Conditions 
in the rubber industry became favorable to combination and the United States 
Rubber Company included three of the New Jersey factories making foot- 
wear, in its original organization. 

It was Paterson which felt the most decided wartime impetus. There, 
silk weaving was resumed after a lapse of several years about the time the 
war began and by 1863 they were weaving raw silk from the Orient into dress 
linings, plain dress goods, flags, neckties, ribbons, and combinations of silk 
and mohair. They were also going on with the manufacture of the sewing 
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Fe twists, braids and fringes which they had been making for nearly three 
decades. All of this was made relatively easy and inevitable, because foreign 


if _ silks were taxed heavily as luxuries and the gold premium made them even 


more costly. Moreover, the silk mills employed chiefly women and children 
and, therefore, did not suffer from the war drafts. At the same time, the 


a“ high price of cottons and other competing fabrics had come at a moment when 


_ the standard of popular consumption was rising, with the combined result of 
_ expanding the silk market. While the Silk Association of America computed 


P- the product as worth $27,000,000 by the end of the war, and the United States 


census of 1870 testified that it had doubled since 1860, and while Connecticut 
and some other New England towns had some of the largest silk mills in the 
United States, the industry tended more and more to centralize at Paterson. 
This was largely due to her location. She was near New York and Philadel- 
phia, which were the consuming and distributing centers for the trimmings, 
braids and ribbons which were the main output of the mills at first. She was 
convenient to an abundant supply of pure water, which the silk manufacture 
particularly needs. She had in her vicinity the machine shops and locomotive 
works which involved the nearby residence of the wives and children of these 
men, persons available for silk work. She was conveniently nearby for mer- 
chants who wanted to secure in a hurry, to respond to fashion changes, spe- 
cial shades, colors and patterns. An English inventor having perfected a loom 
which would multiply a weaver’s output more than 500% had introduced the 
manufacture of silk plush for men’s hats; and there had been erected in 
Paterson the largest dye house in America for the particular object of dyeing 
silks. Small wonder that at such a juncture a large silk weaving firm should 
desert Boston for Paterson. 

Definite measurement of the temporary depression in New Jersey early 
in the war seems impossible; but as for the trend upwards after 1863, the 
special censuses of her most populous industrial center may be taken as a fair 
index. Newark showed an interesting fluctuation: 
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The population for 1861-65 thus reached a low point from the depression 
occasioned by the severance of relations with the South, and turned upward 
as industry rebounded under the impetus of the matured wartime policies. 
The war ended, a vigorous spurt forward showed that the forces vitalizing 
industry were far from temporary. Clearly, things industrial were happening 
to Newark. A contemporary, J. F. Hageman, left a record of the situation: 
“the inflation of the currency, the abundance of money, the rise in the price 
of labor and commodities, in land and in salaries, seemed for the time to miti- 
gate the evils of the war, and tended apparently to enrich rather than to 
impoverish the people. There was work for everyone to do, and the remunera- 
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tion stimulated everyone to work.” More and more industries were being 
transferred to the shop and factory. At the same time the entire State was 
becoming more highly industrialized due to the fact that the National Govern- 
ment had inaugurated in wartime a set of policies particularly helpful to 
manufacturing. — 

In the first place, to provide revenue for the war, Congress had raised 
the tariff to a point where it almost freed the manufacturers from foreign 
competition ; and when the war ended, the main increases were left standing, 
with the result that manufacturing grew as it scarcely could have grown 
otherwise. 

In the second place, to cement the west to the northern cause, Congress 
had subsidized the railroads and given away public lands, with the result that 
the transportation system experienced a mushroom growth and built up the 
western market. 

The rush of railroad building caused some New Jersey concerns such as 
the Taylor-Wharton Iron and Steel Company at High Bridge, to adopt rail- 
road materials as their chief product. They went into rolling stock, coupling 
links and pins, axles and wheels, as specialties—the wheels for a time of 
chilled iron, and later steel-tired. What the completion of a transcontinental 
line could mean to New Jersey was best demonstrated by the experience of 
Paterson after the Union Pacific was put through in 1869. That railroad 
facilitated trade with the Orient, especially in commodities of high value in 
proportion to their weight. Over its rails to Paterson (and the Connecticut 
Valley) came raw silk; importations at San Francisco had been insignificant 
before, but three years after the railroad was completed, they reached nearly 
$1,000,000 or more than five times.as much as at New York. By the same 
railroad in the opposite direction moved eastern goods, laid down in Cali- 
fornia on better terms than ever before. Thus the West adopted its role of 
consumer of eastern goods; and it did not invade the eastern field as a com- 
petitor until the day came when it had accumulated enough capital to enter 
large scale production. Then, some few New Jersey manufacturers, such as 
the makers of canned goods, were to find the railroads a little less of an 
unmixed blessing. 

In the third place, to help finance the war, Congress had establisheue a 
National banking system, with the result that currency became more uniform, 
financial centers became more closely related, and the speed and confidence 
with which business could be transacted were greatly accelerated. While 
manufacturing and transportation were being stimulated by this fostering 
care, the money market was being shrewdly manipulated. As a result it became 
possible for huge sums to be accumulated by a few people, so that they, in 
turn, possessed the capital to carry out enterprises on a gigantic scale. For 
large scale production they required an immense labor supply, which the 
influx of immigrants provided. Thus the joint functioning of capital and 
labor greatly augmented production. As the states did not check individual 
enterprise, as the Federal Government treated industry liberally, and as labor 
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aster even than the population: Manufacturing Lb a Bi ARES in a 
relatively small section of the country; and within that section many of the 
_ various single industries became localized. Their segregation in turn deter- 
. _ mined the course of trade, as between the manufacturing states and the rest 
of the country, and as among the manufacturing states themselves, for they 
_ themselves were the largest consumers of manufactured goods. Before 1860 
there had been neither much pauperism nor great riches; after 1860, both 
poverty and wealth developed, not always regardful of public interest. 


Post-Bellum View of Industrial Situation—Thus it happened that 
the disbanded soldiers returned to a New Jersey where a rosy and careless 
outlook prevailed. They faced a scene of intense industrial activity in a State 
___ gone wild over wealth-getting and prosperity in general. Small concerns were 
consolidated into larger ones, while capital was wielding more influence in 
; industry and politics than ever before. The State Legislature was becoming 
___ notorious for its generosity in granting special charters to particular corpora- 
____ tions at the urgency of powerful lobbies. This practice of “special legislation” 
: long was to cry to heaven in vain for some correction. In the meantime the 
. Legislature, which had been usually Democratic since 1850, took to swinging 
___ back and forth between Democratic and Republican, nip and tuck, through the 
seven years following the war. The new developments in transportation meant 
___ that the railroad influence must figure biggest in politics ; and while the strong 
Camden and Amboy monopoly had been chiefly a Democratic organization, 
under the new circumstances it showed itself nothing averse to controlling 
both parties when necessary. When the Camden and Amboy was leased by 
the Pennsylvania in 1871, the latter in turn became actively interested in New 
Jersey politics. It took to working through the Republicans and thereafter 
that group tended more and more to dominate the charter-granting Legis- 
lature. 

While the Legislature was none too cautious in granting its favors, the 
investing public was imbued with blind faith in the money making powers of 
any undertaking boasting a corporate seal. Between 1863 and 1874 no less 
than eleven companies were formed in the expectation of making mints of 
money out of the marl beds, and thirty-two other concerns pinned their hopes 
upon the little red cranberry. The seriousness with which they contemplated 
the cranberry is indicated by the fact that several years later it was chosen as 
one of the four industries allotted special space in the first report of the 
Bureau of Statistics. Another group of imaginative gentlemen thriftily incor- 
porated under one and the same charter for both oystering and stock -raising, 
obviously with a weather eye out for an unkind fate. Such industrial ebulli- 
tions could not fail to victimize overtrusting individual investors. But some- 
times whole communities burdened themselves far into the future with obliga- 
tions incurred during the post-war enthusiasms. As long as times were boom- 
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ing, and more and more commuters from New York and Philadelphia were 
settling in the precincts of New Jersey, it seemed certain that vast real estate 
developments and extensive municipal improvements were immediately justi- 
fiable. Witness the confidence of Rev. Edwin F. Hatfield, writing of the pros- 
pects of Elizabeth in 1868: “A spirit of optimism characterizes every depart- 
ment of city life. The work of improvement steadily goes on. The city bids 
fair, within a few years, to attain at least the third, if not the first, rank in 
population and prosperity, among the cities of the State. The time is not far 
distant when every available building lot within its present bounds will be 
occupied.” Alack and a day, Elizabeth, like Rahway, like New Brunswick, 
and even Paterson, too, overestimated the bounties in store. 

It was but human nature that as long as times were flush taste should 
run riot. There was a market for all those things which contribute to osten- 
tatious display, whether in city or country. In the cities, elegant iron store 
fronts simulated elevations non-existent in the rear; and every fire attracted 
its quota of admirers of the steam engine, shimmering in its brass trimmings. 
In both country and city, homes suffered a surfeit of adornment. On the out- 
side, “gingerbread” filigrees along every possible gable, with generous distri- 
butions of cresting and balconies. Within, rooms panelled with paper in imi- 
tation of fresco, with all the requisite caps and corners. The iron dogs behind 
the ornate fences guarded all the glory, no aspect of which but could be pur- 
chased within the confines of the State. Great was the flair for personal 
adornment, also. Jewelry to the value of about $3,500,000 was being made in 
New Jersey annually. Never before had the State produced so many silk rib- 
bons and trimmings as now, employing the largest number of wage earners 
in any one factory industry in the State. A hint of the delights which the 
future had in store for the dressmakers, was whispered in the census of 1870 
which recorded one sewing machine establishment, employing five persons 
and producing machines worth only $4,500 annually. (Thirty-five years later 
the largest sewing machine factory in the world was found at Elizabeth and 
New Jersey was leading the world as a producer of sewing machines.) 
Together with the joys of personal adornment went the satiation of appetite ; 
in a period when heavy drinking was common, New Jersey was supplying 
more than $3,000,000 worth of malt liquors. Likewise, sugar was increasing 
in common use, refining appearing in the census of 1870 with $11,200,000 
worth produced annually. Large sums changed hands quickly because gambl- 
ing was fashionable and reputable; and the general market for luxuries prof- 
ited by the emergence of Long Branch and similar locations as fashionable 
watering places. 

Underneath the froth of money spending there was a certain solid ele- 
ment of industrial accomplishment creating definite trends in production, 
especially in textiles. At Passaic, cotton, woolen and cassimere mills were 
being started. To New Brunswick came a hosiery mill, said to be the largest 
in the country turning out the finer grades of products. To Newark came F. 
Heller and H. Merz to experiment in making ultramarine and various analine 
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colors used for a multitude of purposes. Andrew Aldright was there, busy - 
_ with experiments in rubber goods. The finest cotton yarn was being spun in 
New Jersey, where the count was 36, although the State was declining in the 
__ comparative amount of cotton spinning, as were also New York and Penn- 
_ sylvania. This decline in cotton spinning was due partly to the war, which 
had shifted labor and manufacturing plants to other branches of production, 
__and partly to competition with the rising silk industry in the State and the 
_ rising cotton industry in the South after the war. The maker of silk goods 


could pay higher wages than the maker of cotton and the cotton manufacturer 
in the South could get his raw material for one cent to one cent and one-half 
cheaper than his New Jersey competitor. Consequently, while Paterson in 
1868 had fourteen cotton mills, not to mention the numerous manufactories: 
of cotton tape for hoop skirts, in 1882 she had but three mills left, of which 
one specialized in mosquito netting and another in warp for horse and army 
blankets. 

While Paterson was destined to lose cotton industries, she was headed 
straight for silk development. About 1868, John Ryle greatly enlarged his 
mill. The Phoenix mill introduced power looms. Paul Greppo made improve- 
ments in dyeing and finishing which stimulated the trade. Hamill and Booth, 
having been rather forced from spinning into weaving, concluded to go ahead 
with experiments in that field, and to continually surprise the market with 
original designs, a daring attitude which eventually took them into velvet 
manufacture. In 1869 the Dale Manufacturing Company brought in from 
France skilled operatives for starting the weaving of broad silks, thus adding 
their weight to the other branches already firmly established. The census of 
the next year showed that New Jersey had twenty-eight of the country’s total 
of eighty-six silk mills, and led all the other states in the value of her total silk 
product. This, in spite of the fact that she was outranked by Connecticut (the 
chief seat of the sewing machine industry) in the manufacture of machine 
twists and broad silks. It was silk ribbons and trimmings that New Jersey 
made her peculiar specialty. 

Other textile developments during this period occurred in worsteds, 
where the manufacturers were separating the spinning and weaving into dis- 
tinct establishments, although they did not do so in woolens. In linens and 
linen thread the principal establishment on the entire Atlantic Coast was at 
Passaic. In special articles of clothing such corset firms as that of James 
Bowers and Company at Newark rode with profit the crest of the wave of the 
wasp-like waist. By 1880 six strong corset manufacturers were listed as giv- 
ing employment annually to more than 1,400 Newarkites in more than $1,000,- 
000 worth of that article. A more distinct innovation in clothes were the 
domestic “Arctics” which now came into use, thanks to the 30% tariff which 
kept out English competition. 

In the matter of food products, it is surprising to find that a State with 
such indifferent agricultural resources was still taking considerable interest in 
grinding grain; in 1866 was erected in Newark what then was considered the 
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largest flour mill in the country, with its twenty runs of stones and its daily 
capacity of two thousand barrels of flour. At Camden an undertaking with a 
bigger future before it, was begun three years later, when Joseph Campbell, 
with Abram A. Anderson, started to can food. That business was destined to 
become progressively famous, first for packing strictly fancy peas and “Beef- 
steak Tomatoes,” then for preserving some 200 varieties of products, and 
finally at the present day for a highly specialized output of soups, pork and 
beans, and spaghetti. Oddly enough, the last-named product was foretold at 
the moment the firm was formed, for just then Italians were beginning to 
flock into New Jersey. The first of them had come about the beginning of the 
war and a generation later their younger relatives were arriving in great 
numbers. 

From the standpoint of industrial progress, possibly the most valuable 
advance made in New Jersey soon after the close of the war was in an indus- 
try which warfare as well as the industrial revolution peculiarly fosters—the 
production of iron, of steel, and of machinery. The introduction of the 
Bessemer process had put a premium upon ore relatively free from phosphor- 
ous and sulphur and New Jersey (like Lake Superior and Lake Champlain) 
was a region blessed with ores of this sort. The popularity of the domestic 
product withstood experiments at Trenton and Bethlehem with Spanish and 
Algerian ore; and as a result the home output increased. While the eastern 
mines, under centralized and improved management, produced but a fraction 
of the output of the great mines in the Northwest, their absolute production 
increased notably. “Between 1864 and 1871,” says Victor Clark, “the quantity 
mined in New Jersey approximately doubled, rising from 226,000 tons to 
about 450,000 tons, of which more than four-fifths came from Morris 
County.” The concentration of the industry in a few counties is shown by 
Mr. Sypher’s statement of the location of the different branches in 1870. New 
Jersey’s 42 forges and bloomeries were nearly all in Sussex and Morris coun- 


ties. Of the 11 blast furnaces, Sussex had 5, Passaic 3, and Morris, Warren 


and Cumberland one each, Of the 15 rolling mills, 5 operated in Morris, 3 in 
Passaic, 2 in Mercer and Hudson, and one each in Warren, Cumberland 
and Camden. There were 7 steelworks, of which Essex had 3, Morris 2 and 
Passaic and Mercer I. 

At Trenton, the manufacture of steel had received some impetus in 1868 
with the building there of the first open hearth furnace in the United States 
for making steel by the acid, or Siemens-Martin process. Frederick J. Slade 
erected it for Cooper, Hewitt and Company, owners of the New Jersey Steel 
and Iron Company, after Mr. Hewitt came back from Paris with his imagina- 
tion fired by what he had seen at the Exposition there. While the open hearth 
steel cost more than that produced by the Bessemer process, it was much 
softer and therefore admirably adapted for use for locomotive boiler plates. 
Jerseymen took special pride in their locomotives, having won the gold medal 
at the Paris Exposition much to the astonished dismay of European rivals. 
However, nearly eighteen years were to pass before open hearth steel would 
receive a decided impetus. 
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urally to some other advances where that iron and steel constituted the 
material of industries. On the one hand the New York Plow Company, 


ma Pe hiring agricultural implements as to eaten a foreign demand; and 
within five years they were offering the trade more than 1,000 different styles 
a o plows, not to mention cider mills, feed cutters, and like implements. On 
the other hand the finer uses of steel were demonstrated by Rochus Hein- 
-isch’s Sons who capitalized their father’s ingenuity in devising an improved 
- thumb piece for tailor’s shears—a thumb piece so remarkable that it made 
_ the tailor more comfortable at the same time as it increased his efficiency. It 
was said that “even English tailors pass by Sheffield and come to Newark for 
their shears.” Magic, in the minds of some people, seemed to reside in machin- 
ery used at Newark. The equipment of one of her watch factories was taken 
to Illinois, then to San Francisco and finally to Berkeley. 
a The expansive mood which New Jersey knew during this postwar period 
had to struggle to find expression at the industrial center of the State; but 
when it finally did become articulate there, it flowered into a perfect expres- 
sion of the typical manufacturing center in this epoch, and it is fortunate 
___ for our understanding of those times that glowing accounts of what Newark 
did in the fall of 1872 have been preserved. Newark, according to one metro- 
politan paper, had the habit of doing everything “‘on the steady and save 
plan.” Another commentator, less kind, wrote of the city’s “old fogeyism,” a 
trait which was to prove a saving grace in view of the dark days not far 
ahead. Newark was, in fact, demonstrating industry and thrift, her factories 
were running steadily on a ten-hour schedule, her workers were riding back 
_ and forth in comfortable horse cars, through streets which were kept clean 
if not paved to any great extent. The product of her industry amounted to 
some $70,000,000 annually, and she had her own young Board of Trade 
chartered just three years before. To many of the townsfolk, manufacturers 
and others, it seemed proper to tell the world about Newark. This faction was 
led by Albert M. Holbrook, who found manufacturing and political support 
in those two veterans of Jersey life, Governor Marcus L. Ward and General 
Theodore Runyon; and they determined to stage an industrial exposition 
devoted exclusively to articles manufactured in Newark. For several years, 
their project met a cold reception from the more conservative, because “the 
majority were skeptical of any good results accruing from it.” By January of 
1872 the proposal had attained the dignity of serious discussion in the papers 
and from then on it moved toward fulfillment in spite of the opposition of a 
few leading manufacturers. August 20 chronicled the formal opening, at the 
Rink on Washington Street, where much of the 30,000 feet of floor space had 
been taken over for displays installed by some 1,000 local exhibitors. “No 
articles were on sale, but orders were taken.” The total effect proved ‘“unex- 
pectedly flattering to the community.” Newark came to see, and was charmed 
with itself. Some manufacturers who had held back up to this time now 
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installed exhibits and the resourceful Mr. Holbrook seized upon the golden 
moment of August 30 to celebrate the fact that the Betoun had a record 
of ten successful days to date. 

On that historic evening, Mr. J. H. G. Harris “operated a calcium light at 
the Four Corners (this was ten years before the day of electricity), directing 
the throng of visitors coming in from out of town.” About 8,000 people found — 
their way to the Rink where every gratification possible was afforded them. 
A choir of mixed voices sang to them with patriotic fervor: 


New glory to workingmen, whose cunning hands today 

Have wrought the wondrous things we see spread out in grand array! 
Not as of old as the conqueror with blood-bought trophies decked 
Appears this scene, the wealth of skill of many an architect ; 





For freemen’s hands have forged the iron and worked the shining gold, 
In wood and leather, glass and brass, each labored to unfold 

Some delicate fabric, deftly planned and fair and useful, too, 

And each has triumphed—builded better than he knew. 


; 
‘ 
i 


The exhibits here referred to so tunefully, astonished with their elegance. As 
Mr. D. L. Pierson relates, 


The harness exhibit alone was valued at $10,000, and gold- 
plated sleighbells were displayed costing from $75 to $200 per set. 
The Gould Manufacturing Company showed a steam fire engine and 
thirty different styles of leather were from the tanneries. Among 
the varied exhibits were 100 styles of table oil-cloth, books from 
Newark printing houses, two sewing machines run by steam, pearl 
buttons, ribbons, and all kinds of notions, 100 different qualities of 
varnish, paint, etc., and an art gallery in which local artists were rep- 
resented. A large fountain played every night, pure Passaic River 
water cooling the atmosphere as it sprayed into the basin, and a brass: 


band furnished music. No articles were on sale, but orders were 
taken. 


The feelings which stirred the breasts of the visitors to Newark’s Indus- 
trial Exposition that night are clearly reflected in the words of the Right Rey- 
erend William Henry Odenheimer, Episcopal Bishop of New Jersey: 


If any one impression beyond all others was left on my mind 
. it is the perfection of Newark work. Wherever I turned this 
element of perfection met my eye. The brazen padlocks glittered like 
gold, the huge shears were ornamented as if for simple beauty, the 
carriages and harness seemed as though they might have been made 
for a perpetual showcase. The thread and silk were attractive in the 
variety of their colors and in their artistic arrangement. The cutlery 
and the iron and steel work of every description were perfect in their 
departments, even to the arrangement of the objects in lines and 
forms of beauty. Even the trunk department had its beauty and the 
perfection of workmanship was seen in a trunk that could be con- 
verted, by a very simple process, into a baby’s cradle and bathtub. 
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With such charming and attractive novelties, can one wonder that the Exhi- 
bition was a success ? 


But these were not all. Political attractions were another of Mr. Hol- 
brook’s special features, as was natural in the day when politics had the qual- 
ity of a religious faith—when many a stout partisan freely declared he would 
rather his son should go to an untimely grave than enter the camp of the 
opposing party. For the benefit of all who swore by the Liberal Republican 
and the Democratic principles, Holbrook brought Horace Greeley to the 
Exposition on September 16. For the Republicans, he brought no less a per- 
son than Ulysses S. Grant, three days later. Atkinson relates that Grant was 
“equally emphatic with his distinguished rival in expressing the pleasure he 
experienced: at the magnificent display.” In addition, Grant had the wit to 
turn the manufacturers a pretty compliment upon the expansion of their 
market: “This far-famed city of Newark has done well. The excellency of 
your manufactures is working a large influence on the importation of foreign 
manufactures,” after which, be it added, he went to the Ward mansion to 
review 4,000 torch-light paraders. His visit stood Grant in good stead, for on 
election day he carried Essex County, excepting Orange and Caldwell, New- 
ark giving him 3,684 majority while the State at large gave him 14,000 votes 
over Mr. Greeley. What Benjamin F. Butler, an old politician bell-wether 
who also attended the Exposition, thought of the outcome is not related. 

The Industrial Exposition ran its happy length to fifty-two days, enter- 
taining some 125,000 visitors, considerable more than the town’s population. 
Time was taken to present to the city a bust of Seth Boyden, perhaps the most 
fitting thing that the Exposition did. Before its close, a delicate compliment 
was paid to the prime mover of it all. Mr. Holbrook was made the recipient 
of “the best watch and chain Newark could produce”; and Mrs. Holbrook 
was given a fine morocco case containing $125 worth of jewelry. Gifts could 
not have been selected which would have been more typical of Newark’s his- 
toric industries. 


Recession of Prosperity—In succeeding years, Newark endeavored 
to make her Industrial Exposition an annual affair, but failed. The times were 
out of joint. The joyous mood of the post-war period was being destroyed 
by a sinister influence. Scarcely were the doors of the Rink closed upon the 
last visitor than the State of New Jersey stirred uncomfortably in the face 
of the wintry blasts of the approaching panic; and the storm was not entirely 
over until six years had passed. The general falling off in business which 
became noticeable in the latter part of 1882 was supposed to be temporary, 
but it became aggravated and proved to be long continued. Mr. F. Bazley 
Lee found that “The effect in New Jersey was disastrous. Railroads, manu- 
factures, and the farmers were alike crippled. There were few who did not 
feel the evil that had fallen upon them. Municipalities which had engaged in 
expensive and often useless improvements were either bankrupt or were 
closely approaching that condition. Everywhere were but the flotsam of per- 
sonal fortunes.’’ To practically all laborers in industries the panic brought 
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sweeping reductions in wages, although earnings in 1880 were still 25% 
higher than in 1860. 
The individual experience of each manufacturer varied with thes con- 


dition of the industry in which he happened to be engaged. The individual 


experience of each city varied with the probity of the officials who happened 
to be at the moment of temptation in its offices. What befell many industrial 
centers may be inferred from the statement of a keen observer who congrat- 
ulated Newark because she was not as badly off as her neighbors. Atkinson 
reminded his fellow-townsmen that, while they could not boast of munificent 


public buildings, art galleries, public statues, monuments or fountains, and 


had but twenty-two miles of streets with a pretense of paving besides 100 
miles entirely innocent of it, yet, in spite of all this, and partly because of it, 
Newark bonds stood high during the depression. Said Atkinson, Newark had 
only one important public official proved guilty of unlawful handling of the 
public purse: only one important failure or suspension due to worse than mis- 
management. “In its comparative freedom from plundering officials and 
defaulting bank and other trust association officers, Newark stands singular 
among the leading cities of the Republic.” Such a fortunate circumstance, 
Atkinson attributed to Newark’s conservative character and the traditional 
innate honesty which had come down through her Puritan heritage—a herit- 
age which he thought was still functioning although 70,000 of his 120,000 
townsmen were of foreign extraction! 

As long as industry remained unsettled, capital and fahee made their dis- 
content known to the political parties and the Legislature. As far back as 1871 
the Democratic State Convention had voiced its opposition to the careless 
habits of the Legislature-in the matter of incorporating concerns thought- 
lessly, those laws from which had come “enterprises born of special legisla- 
tion and maintained by corruption.” After the panic had been going on for a 
year, the same party came out against the payment of wages in non-negotiable 
paper, declaring this “store order system” to be “an unjustifiable imposition 
upon the laboring man.” The Republicans countered with an appeal to both 
capital and labor—declaring for a plan “to protect and encourage the domestic 
manufactures and industrial interests of New Jersey.” The failure of the fly- 
by-night banks led to the enactment of a savings bank law in 1876 and the 
next campaign saw the Republicans and the Democrats adopting very like 
planks: the one advocating “such a tariff for revenue as would promote the 
interests of labor”; the other advocating legislation for the proper securing of 
“statistical information relating to the interests of capital and labor.” How 
useless legislation can be in stemming the tide of a deep industrial unrest was 
shown in 1879 when the State deposits reached their low ebb of $15,000,000. 

Among the important industries showing an appreciable falling off in 
receipts were two which had been depressed ever since the Civil War, the 
carriage and trunk industries. Mr. Shaw declared that Newark carriages were 
unable to maintain their position because of “the cheap and indifferent work 
of eastern and western manufacturers seems to have lessened the demand 
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el ited States and the oldest at Newari that of J. M. Quinby, survived 
panic, as did three others who were still operating there in 1884. As for 
‘trunk decline, this again was attributed to unavailing competition with a 


Deret the largest in the world. esate had # long history of leather devel- 
opm ent and i in spite of this period of decline she continued to be known for 


from French calf, etc. Incidentally, it was Newark tanned leather ies 
: _ enclosed Emperor William’s state carriage. The period is full of strange con- 
 tradictions, for it was in this same panic year of 1873 that was founded one 
_ of the most notable concerns flourishing in the State at the present time, the 
~ Maddock sanitary pottery business. Thomas Maddock in that year formed 
his partnership with Astbury and Young. 
Cotton was another New Jersey industry which long felt the panic, 
although not as severely as did iron and steel. After the panic shutdown, the 
mills resumed operations in the fall of 1873, but the revival was not as com- 
_ plete or enduring as at first supposed. Production was curtailed, yet the 
market remained stagnant, and by 1876 there was confirmed depression in 
a the trade, the market opening very low at prices slightly above the cost of pro- 
_ duction. The print-cloth factories were peculiarly sensitive to these conditions, 
_and the number of idle spindles in the industry as a whole was enormous. 
At the Clark Thread Works in Newark there was perhaps less of the 
short time schedule than in most of the cotton factories. Mr. George A. 
Clark had died in February of 1873, and his brother William proceeded to 
_ extend the works in the Eighth Ward along the banks of the Passaic, at the 
same time as he adopted an enlightened policy toward the workers. The con- 
_ cern established its own printing and lithographing branch. The making of 
thread was developed into a process whereby one pound of cotton was spun 
_ into fine yarn, which after “nearly 8,000,000 doublings” emerged as about 
_ sixty miles of the famous Clark thread. The workers engaged in these mul- 
tiple extensions had their own relief society (which paid out nearly $12,000 to 
its members in 1896) their own fire company, their boat club, and their band 
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of eighteen pieces which presumably played for them on the Saturday half- 
holidays which the advanced ideas of their employer permitted them to have. 

A great many cotton workers in the State were performing their labors in 
their own homes, especially in the vicinity of the Paterson shirt mills. There 
the Manhattan Shirt Company had started, in 1865, the production of dress 
shirts of all grades and finenesses of white and printed goods, to sell at from 
$6 to $15 and more per dozen. More people worked upon the shirts away 
from the factory proper than in it. The M. Price and Company shirt concern 
(established in 1874) followed a like practice. “The collars, cuffs, bosoms, 
gussets and the like were put on by farmers’ wives and daughters in the 
country,” and by the inmates of various charitable and reformatory institu- 
tions in Newark, New York and Brooklyn. 

New Jersey was most fortunate in the fact that one of her major indus- 
tries, silk, suffered less than any other textile manufacture from the panic, 
showing little or no idleness when other factories were quiet. Silk at this time 
was still enjoying the benefits which the previous years had brought, the new 
route from the Orient, the tariff of 60%, rapid technical progress, and supe- 
rior facilities for accommodating their output to the caprices of fashion. 
Furthermore, the panic itself benefited the silk manufacture, because the 
heavy borrowing from Europe and the general depression at home discour- 
aged importation of competing goods. So it happened that in the year of the 
panic silk mills in ten states manufactured goods to the value of twenty mil- 
lions. One-fourth of this amount was in machine twist, next came ribbons, 
trimmings, handkerchiefs and neckties, with broad silk comprising only about 
one-twentieth of the entire amount at that moment. More than half of this 
entire output was credited to New York and New Jersey. 

In the years immediately following the panic the low prices of raw silk, 
which became cheaper than for twenty years previously, favored the United 
States manufacturers and helped them to lower their terms to meet the hard 
times. Thus, in 1875, the quantities of raw silk consumed and the number of 
laborers employed reached a new high point, although the margin of profit in 
relation to the amount of business done was relatively small. At the moment 
the manufacturers reaped the advantage of mechanical improvements. New 
machinery for “throwing” silk (twisting the filaments into thread fit for 
weaving) was introduced at Paterson by which the revolutions of the spindles 
was increased from 3,500 to 7,000 per minute and the work accomplished by 
each spindle was practically doubled. The speed soon went to 10,000 revolu- 
tions. The cost of “winding” was lowered from one dollar to forty-five cents 
per pound ; the cost of “warping” from ten cents to five cents. Ribbon looms 
now took care of themselves to such an extent that only one girl operator was 
needed to watch eight of them. Silks were reported cheaper in the United 
States than ever before and the New York commission houses sought domes- 
tic goods, some of which they sold under French, English and Italian labels. 

The advantages accruing to Paterson from this concatenation of circum- 
stances were considerable, because she was becoming the acknowledged center 
of the industry. In the days since John Ryle had first established himself 
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there permanently, his success had attracted quite a number of competitors. 
Manufacturers now saw that he was succeeding because he was located near 
admirable water power, skilled labor, and important cities. From Boston 
Dexter, Lambert & Company, from Williamsburg William Strange & Com- 
pany, from Schoharie and New York City, they flocked to Paterson, making 
the ’seventies a period of increasing geographical centralization. Mr. Ryle 
found himself competing successively with such firms as Hamill and Booth, 
e the Phoenix Silk Manufacturing Company, the Dale concern, Dexter Lambert 
. & Company, William Strange & Company, and Frederick Baare. All of these 
___ were operating in Paterson by 1871 and the following year they reorganized 
the Silk Industry Association of Paterson (originally founded in 1858), and 
issued a call for the forming of The Silk Association of America. They 
crowded in so fast that they raised the price of labor, thereby attracting, as 
immigrants, master weavers from abroad; but the conditions fostering the 
industry were so powerful that Paterson could not lose its attractiveness. 
Not only was the manufacture of broad silks greatly extended, but the pro- 
duction of ribbons, handkerchiefs, and fancy silks for trimmings and ties 
was more than doubled. Employment in the silk mills was afforded the women 
and children of families in which the father had been thrown out of work by 
the depression in other industries, for two-thirds of the employees engaged in 
the silk mills were women and one-fourth of the operatives were under six- 
teen years of age. Also, some of the foundry and machine shop workers, the 
turners of bobbins, the chemical plant workers, and the makers of paper boxes 
who would otherwise have been idle were kept busy by orders from silk firms. 
In other industries the depression of 1873 lengthened into the years following, 
but in 1875 the silk people were paying out to their 8,000 operatives at Pater- 

son $2,500,000 in wages. 

Small as well as large silk concerns flourished for a time. There was the 
wife of Giles Van Ness, who was reputed to be the real executive in his 
business. To her for many years came most Paterson ladies for their silk 
trimmings, buttons and guimp. The large mills had an opportunity to make 
a name for themselves at the Centennial in Philadelphia in 1876, although the 
response from New Jersey manufacturers to the invitation to exhibit was far 
from unanimous. There the big Phoenix Silk Mills whose power looms had 
been installed after the union of the handloom weavers tried to control pro- 
duction, maintained a loom in operation in Machinery Hall. Thousands of 
visitors bought the souvenir silk handkerchiefs woven on the spot, and the 
more politically minded also purchased badges of their favorite candidates for 
the presidency and vice-presidency, interesting operations which cleared the 
firm some $40,000. Eight other New Jersey manufacturers of silk and silk 
machinery exhibited at the Centennial. All were from Paterson, and that town 
had thirty-four of the State’s forty-six firms. The different branches of the 
industry were distributed as follows: 


Throwsters of, and dealers in gum silk! ...............-.0.e00es 20 
Manufacturers sewing silk and twist .........ccccscecssssceees 8 








(1) This number included many which carried on other branches of the industry, 
because the throwsters had been nearly all obliged to begin weaving or retire from 
the silk manufacture. 
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At the Centennial—In fact, 1876 marked a milestone in the history 
of American silk manufacture. The Centennial exhibits showed that America 
was first in the acknowledged excellence of her twists and sewing silks, with 
none of the former imported, and only enough of the latter to meet a lingering 
prejudice. Of ribbons, two-thirds of those used in this country were made 
here and in the industry as a whole at least one-half of the goods used was of 
domestic manufacture. 

This was all well enough from the standpoint of progress, but the story 
has its other side as well. The pendulum had to swing backward. Later in 
1876 the price of raw silk suddenly rose, doubling in a short period, and at the 
same time foreign manufacturers began dumping in the United States. In 
the acute depression which followed, Paterson had her share. Many firms 
were caught with large stocks on hand and the resulting depreciation caused 
the Dale Manufacturing Company to fail with liabilities of several hundred 
thousands of dollars. However, the price of raw silk declined again the next 
season so that the mills were soon well employed again and the industry 
quickly steadied with an increasing production of dress silks. By 1879 the 
value of the product was exceeding the figure for 1875, and 67 factories were 
in successful operation. 

As has been suggested, the prosperity of Paterson’s silk was reflected in 
some other industries in the vicinity, enabling them to avoid disaster. One 
of these was the Johnson and Austin manufacture of wool “flocks” which 
developed into a business for separating cotton fibre from mixed goods for the 
purpose of permitting the woolen content to be reused. They ran “without 
cessation all through the panic.” The Passaic Rolling Mill Company was 
another firm to avoid closing down. Its management was one of proven versa- 
tility, having demonstrated in 1869 that it could commence rolling Paterson’s: 
first shapes and angles when its merchant iron was being swamped by imports. 
So again in 1873 when the outlook darkened, this firm began rolling beams, 
I beams and channel iron. The beginning order was for the New York Eve- 
ning Post Building and it was followed by such complementary undertakings 
as the capitol at Albany, the 7th Regiment Armory in New York City and the 
Centennial buildings at Philadelphia. The concern also made structural 
wrought iron for bridges. The industrial outlook at Paterson seemed suffi- 
ciently promising to the great Irish flax firm of William Barbour and Sons to 
justify them in establishing a branch in New Jersey as well as in Pennsyl- 
vania. They are said to have brought their own workers from Ireland, but 
evidently they engaged an American architect thoroughly in tune with con- 
temporary taste to design the factory erected at Paterson in 1877. It was 
described as “the finest speciment of mill architecture in New Jersey” with 
“here and there a modest turret . . . and an occasional pinnacle.” 
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es and as she had so many industries dealing with iron and steel, they 


inc uded some serious breakdowns, such as that of the Grant Locomotive 
i Company. The price of engines had fallen below the high levels of the Civil 
WM ep thus bidding for foreign orders. Russia had been purchasing at home 


; Preriicet heavier machinery than did the American so that the Grant Company 
was unable to deliver the locomotives in contract time, and had to go into the 
hands of a receiver. Quite a number of the casting, boiler, tube and tank 
_ manufacturers also had to discontinue at least for a time. A particularly 
pathetic attempt to survive the panic was made by the Whitney Sewing Ma- 
__ chine Company, which had started at Paterson in 1871, persuaded the finan- 

_ ciers of the town to subscribe “quite liberally” and found itself able to pro- 
duce machines at from $10 to $15. The head, J. H. Whitney, had been con- 
nected with Wheeler and Wilson and had invented some sewing machine 
features for himself; but other companies which controlled other more impor- 
tant patents would not permit him to undersell them, and he could not get 
together enough capital and a sufficiently harmonious organization to make his 
manufacture pay, as long as he had to sell his products for as high as $35. 
So the panic closed the shop for a time, the business revived enough for a 
spasmodic sort of existence lasting two years more, and finally gasped its last 
breath about 1876. 

The depression at Paterson was doubtless somewhat less severe than else- 
where in the State; but the fact that the clouds, given a reasonable length of 
time, did not lift, there or elsewhere, caused some of the bolder leaders in the 
___ textile and ceramic industries in New Jersey to determine to adopt strenuous 
measures. In their behalf a committee of the Centennial Commission of New 
Jersey presented a memorial to the Legislature, February 22, 1877. Therein 
they declared their conviction that their State was destined to be a “manufac- 
turing and commercial State, and in the main a city of vast dimensions, a 
workshop for our own and other communities,” that is, as soon as skilled labor 
could be developed on an extensive scale. Anxious not to offend the agricul- 
tural members of the Legislature, the memorialists assured them: 


The double interests of agriculture and commerce are insep- 
arable. To the one comes a market for the products and an occupa- 
tion for the population; to the other the advantage accrues of a suc- 
cessful agriculture in close proximity to the workshops. The State 
has been wisely generous to her agricultural interests, but these de- 
pend to a very considerable degree upon the market which the manu- 
facturers supply. . . . We only propose the appointment of a Com- 
mission to devise a plan to be reported to your Honorable Body at 
another session, the report to include the statistics of skilled and un- 
skilled labor, male and female, in the State of New Jersey, and the 
consideration of a plan for the encouragement of technological teach- 
ing in textile fabrics and designing, and extending to other kindred 
pursuits with the same object in view. 
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So humble a petition could scarce fail of kind response, so on March 9 


was approved an act authorizing the appointment of a commission which 


should devise a plan for the encouragement of manufactures of ornamental — 


and textile fabrics. Commissioners S. C. Brown of Trenton, Thomas N. Dale 
of Paterson and R. H. Thurston of Hoboken (a significant selection of locali- 
ties) were appointed May 29, and met the next week at the Stevens Institute 
of Technology in Hoboken where they organized and planned their procedure. 
These gentlemen energetically undertook to discover what was being done 
elsewhere in the United States and abroad in the prosecution of similar plans, 
and the following year they made an earnest report to the Legislature. They 
urged “immediate and effective action” including: 


1. The establishment of a Bureau of Statistics for collecting 
and reporting all facts, figures, and other information relating to 
industrial matters, for the information and benefit of the people of 
the State. 

2. Acomplete system of coordinated technical and trade educa- 
tion beginning with the primary schools and continuing through agri- 
cultural, polytechnic and trade schools up to a Technical and Indus- 
trial University, in order that the State might be placed on a level 
with foreign countries and other States. 

3. Such legislation relating to capital as shall be best adapted 
to lead to its introduction and employment in the State, such legisla- 
tion relating to labor as shall secure to the honest and industrious of 
all classes the right to sell their labor wherever and whenever it can 
find the best market for it, and such legislation relating to industrial 
enterprises as shall secure safety to property and non-molestation by 
ill-disposed men. 


With these recommendations the commission rested their case. 

Their first proposal was in process of being carried out before they made 
their final report, for a Bureau of Statistics of Labor and Industries had been 
established by a law of March, 1878, and James Bishop had been made chief. 
According to him, the workmen were responsible for the Bureau, having 
demanded that they be recognized to that extent. Said the Legislature, the 
duties of the Bureau 


shall be to collect, assort, systematize, and present in annual reports 
to the Legislature statistical details relating to all departments of 
labor in the State, especially in its relations to the commercial, indus- 
trial, social, educational and sanitary condition of the laboring 
classes, and in all suitable and lawful ways, foster and enlarge our 
manufacturing and every other class of productive industry, with a 
view to their permanent establishment upon a prosperous basis, both 
to the employer and the employed. 


This assignment Mr. Bishop interpreted chiefly to mean a duty “to stimulate 
and assist the wage worker in his endeavor to reach a higher social position” 
by educating him to the point where he could by lawful expedients receive a 
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= larger share in the profits of his labor. New Jersey, about 1880, had become 
the scene of considerable industrial unrest, as the legislation suggests, and 
Mr. Bishop’s interpretation of his duties was in line with the spirit of other 
- labor legislation. As the history of labor in New Jersey is dealt with in a 
orate chapter, the inspector’ s reports are valuable here chiefly as indicating 


ehorts of the Bureau of Statistics, on the other hand, we ‘cbtadii considerable 
_ qualitative information which outlines dimly the trend of events industrial 
until 1899, when the scope of the reports was expanded and standardized by 
law, an event which will be discussed as soon as the occurrences of the two 
intervening decades have been set forth. 
ff When Mr. Bishop submitted his first report, in 1878, there was as yet no 
visible sign of improvement, either in commerce or manufactures, a fact 
which may have had something to do with the failure of the majority of the 
manufacturers to supply the Bureau with adequate data, as the law made 
that service voluntary. The next year comprehensive figures continued to 
elude the inspector, but he waxed enthusiastic over signs of revival in the 
iron mines and furnaces, and the silk factories. “Many factories and work- 
shops in which the busy hum of machinery had been silent for years have been 
started into life, and the delightful music of industry again salutes the ear.” 
Somewhat less fortunate than the iron and silk workers, were the hat people, 
whose factories had remained silent at least a third of the year, a state of 
affairs which the employees attributed to competition with convict labor. The 
shoe industry complained of the same competition, while the clothing manu- 
facturers attributed low prices—and wages—to over-production. Obviously, 
over-production was outside the province of legal remedy; but prison labor 
was another matter, one which the Legislature promptly attacked upon the 
behalf of the suffering hatters. Henceforth, no convict could devote his ener- 
gies to the happiness of freer men with a taste for silk hats. This law left the 
shoe makers and numerous other trades unsatisfied ; so the next step prohib- 
ited that more than one hundred convicts should work in any special branch 
of industry, whether shoes for the wandering world outside, or other articles. 
Still unsatisfied, the industrial interest finally obtained from the Legislature 
(in 1883) an entire prohibition of contract labor in penal institutions, and the 
substitution of the “piece-price” plan. 

At the same session, the position of inspector of factories was created, 
placing in the hands of its occupant a limited police supervision over factory 
sanitation, safeguarding of machinery and employment of minors. It was 
inevitable that some labor legislation should be enacted, because both parties 
pledged themselves to it. The Republicans had declared their intention of pro- 
tecting “honest labor from unfair competition” and they shared with the Dem- 
ocrats a vague horror of what they called “oppressive monopolies.” Conse- 
quently, within a couple of years labor legislation was taking a more definite 
shape and more important factory measures were being enacted. 

Such panaceas as these could not prove effective in stabilizing industry, 




























because New Jersey had been caught in the same low tide 
the progressive speed of production throughout the United 
that could not prevent industry as a whole from showing an absolute cre 
but a tide that made the percentages of increase considerably lower betwee 
1870 and 1880 than they had been between 1860 and 1870. 
New Jersey NewJersey U: 
Percentage of Increase in _ 1860-70 1870-80 


Capital invested .......-.sceeeecreesrecere 96.0 37.0 
Value of products .......0ceceeeeeeceerees 121.7 51.2 
Hands employed .........+eeeece eee ences 35.0 67.3 
Wages paid ..6.)s oi-.caer nase earn enon seme 100.5 45.0 


Even so, as the table shows, the New Jersey percentages of increase 
1870 and 1880 were higher than the national average. The State already 
attained sixth rank in manufacturing, but there was a much wider 
between her and the five leading states (New York, Pennsylvania, Massa 
setts, Illinois, and Ohio) than there was to be later on. The next fifteen yee 
were to be marked by a fluctuating state of affairs in which manufacturing — 
developed by fits and starts, making it a peculiarly trying time for both 
employer and employed. They repeatedly found themselves in anomalous 
situations and their efforts at extrication necessitated conflict between them, — 


Fluctuations in the “Eighties”—Any major industry can be cited asm 
an illustration of the ups and downs in the ’eighties. Cotton furnishes an 
excellent example. After a boom in 1879 it slumped into a depression which © 
was acute by 1883, in most of its branches, and there was wide discussion as 
to the cause and probable duration of bad business. Victor S. Clark reports — 


that: 


Some attributed the unsatisfactory conditions in the north to the in- 
creasing competition of the South, others to the growing demand for 
finer goods than the older American staples, and still others to the 
unorganized and indeed anarchic conditions of production. Some 
factories were running night and day, while others were shut down. 
Gingham weavers in Maine were paid $8 and $10 a week for work 
for which Philadelphia weavers received $11 and $15. Even in Phil- 
adelphia mills the average pay of operators in different establish- 

ments ranged all the way from $4.35 a week to $7.35 a week. It 
was observed at this time that cotton mill wages—especially for 
weaving—were lower in New Jersey than in Philadelphia and lower 
in New England than in New Jersey... . Simultaneously with this 
declining market for colored and printed cotton goods the worsted 
industry was booming. 


In rebuttal and in connection with the tariff agitation, the managers of 
the Clark thread concern in Newark, which had become the chief thread cen- 
ter in the United States, countered that they were paying their Newark 
employees from $5.50 to $20.00 per week, while their employees in Scotland — 
received but $2.50 to $7.00. Comparative wages pertain more properly to a 
history of New Jersey labor than to a general industrial account, but reference — 
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> State. . . . Bishop, the chief of the Bureau of Industrial Statistics, had 
_ been earnestly Bevoling himself to an attempt to find out the real condition of 
| ke wage-earner, what he was earning and how he was spending his income. 
x ‘He reported in 1882 that compensation in the textile industries and iron mines 
of New Jersey scarcely exceeded common laborers and that “In comparatively 
few trades does the annual income of the best paid mechanics exceed $700; 
_ while that of a very large proportion is considerably lower.” 
a The cotton industry continued in a “spotted” condition, with many 
a weaker firms losing out while the better managed ones operated under all 
conditions. The fall of 1884 temporarily witnessed “the largest closing move- 
ment ever inaugurated” and the summer of 1885 was “about the darkest 
_ period the cotton trade ever experienced,” according to contemporary observ- 
ers. But a year later the mills were again well employed with wages rising 
from five per cent. to twenty per cent. because trade was increasingly active. 
Several fat years intervened before the crisis of 1893 was felt in the latter 
part of that year. Cotton manufacturing did not share markedly in the move- 
ment toward large consolidations common to many industries during the late 
‘eighties and early ‘nineties, but the industry was steadily expanding into bigger 
establishments, larger capitalization, greater use of machinery and diminish- 
ing importance of operatives. The cotton spinning mills of New Jersey were 
more firmly established than elsewhere in the North outside of New England; 
and they produced in relatively large quantities, knitting yarns and others for 
manufacturing special fabrics. 

Another New Jersey industry sensitive to the business vagaries of the 
‘eighties was the manufacture of silk. Changes in the location of plants, 
improvements in machinery, amalgamation of firms, and the vagaries of 
_ fashion, worked havoc time and again, now to employees and then to employ- 

‘ ers. The entire State felt these oscillations, because there were so many cities 
; and towns in which various branches of the industry had been established. 
Firms would evolve from spinning to weaving, from tram and organzine to 
ribbons and broad silks. Improvements in throwing machinery made it pos- 
sible to substitute unskilled women and children for men, and this led to the 
removal of the throwing process to places of cheap labor. Broad-silk and 
ribbon establishments opened throwing annexes in the mining towns of 
Pennsylvania, where boys and girls worked at throwing for one-third the 
wages paid at Paterson. From Paterson the Phoenix Silk Mills sent their 
throwing annexes to Allentown and the Dexter, Lambert Company sent theirs 
to Hawley and Honesdale, Pennsylvania, while Pelgram and Meyer moved 
theirs to Boonton, New Jersey. Erie was not too far distant for one Paterson 
annex. A new mill was “dedicated” by a grand social display, with special 
trains carrying the notables, and with feasting at long improvised tables set 
up in the new factory. Quite an elegant affair was given by the Phoenix con- 
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cern at their Allentown opening, which perhaps was to be expected from a 
firm of their repute. This was one of the concerns that undertook to capture 
the American market by the originality of its designs; it produced marvelous 
badges for the committee of management at the Paterson Light Guard Annual 
Ball in 1882; and it was known for its “several styles of bookmarks of exquis- 
ite patterns, among them one with the words and music of the Star Spangled 
Banner,” and another decorated with portraits of Lincoln and Washington. 
One of their active competitors, Hammill and Booth, was resolved not to be 
outdone in artistry. This firm welcomed the opportunity presented them to 
show what they could do, when a ladies’ association sent them a quantity of 
silk grown and reeled in the United States for the purposes of a dress for the 
widow of President Garfield. Hammill and Booth wove the silk into a special, 
original design—‘“an alternate stripe of satin and lace, a graceful spray of 
delicate flowers being strewn over both stripes. The effect is as exquisite as it 
is novel. . . . It is black, of course.” 

The improvements in silk machinery during this period were notable for 
lowering costs and raising quality. A practical machine was invented for test- 
ing the strength and regularity of silk thread, a device which played directly 
into the use of the automatic machinery so largely employed in the United 
States. Power looms continued to displace hand looms and to increase in num- 
ber, being adapted to the manufacture of silk chenille and feather trimmings. 
Silk came to be. used in place of worsted for upholstery fabrics and dress trim- 
mings. Against strong opposition there were brought to Paterson foreign 
machines for the establishment of the manufacture of silk velvets, and about 
the same time Paterson experimenters were working upon seal plush, or imi- 
tation seal skin which already were being made at South Manchester and at 
Philadelphia. However, fickle fashion made the seal plush manufacture un- 
profitable in the early nineties. 

Amalgamation in the silk industry began to come to the attention of the 
Bureau of Industrial Statistics in 1883, when the general depression in this 
major industry caused Bishop to devote fifty-six pages of his report to silk 
alone. He noted that four New Jersey firms were operating three mills each 
and thirteen were operating two mills each. The general depression in business 
had caused a decline in price and production which stopped many broad goods 
looms for the first time in twenty years. Piece silks went down about 30% in 
price and the decrease in value of total product between July 1, 1882, and 
July 1, 1883, amounted to 1214%, yet even at that the value remained greater 
than before 1882. Tariff changes and undervaluation of imports were blamed 
for the depression, which created its most spectacular effect at the model vil- 
lage of the Wortendyke Manufacturing Company when its two thousand 
employees were thrown out of work by the concern going into the hands of a 
receiver. Of the 15,000 employees suffering from the slump in the State at 
large, there were 3,200 weavers who lost much time, the hand loom workers 
lost thirty per cent., the power loom twenty per cent., and nearly all workers 
ten per cent. of their time. 


—_—* 
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In 1886 silk again received special attention in the annual report, and 
amalgamation had progressed a little further. There were: 


. 3 firms operating 4 mills each. 10 firms operating 2 mills each. 

4 firms operating 3 mills each. 9 firms with branches in Pennsylvania. 

: Though the price of goods had been lowered, the improvements in machinery 
__ were making it possible for the manufacturers to increase their output at less 
-__ cost, wages having climbed back to where they were before the reduction of 
_ 1883. The strikes were alleged to have caused more than $1,000,000 worth of 
contracts to go from Paterson to Europe, because the Paterson makers would 
not accept important contracts without a proviso that the “time for the deliv- 
. ery of goods be extended in case of strikes.” Nevertheless the year’s silk out- 
fa put was above that of 1883 and preceding years. In respect to this increase in 
ef production over the ten year period, under conditions of lowered prices and 
___ improved machinery, the tendency was shared by almost all the important 
State industries, even so sensitive a one as hats. 

In 1890 and 1891 yet another period of depression settled upon the silk 
industry. Silk handkerchiefs had gone out of style, so the value of that 
branch of production was cut in half; but the ribbon makers suffered the most 
apparently because high speed automatic ribbon looms had increased output 
at the moment when the style changed. However, recovery came with the 
fall of 1891. The period closed with New Jersey still in the first place as a 
manufacturer of silk, followed by Pennsylvania, New York and Connecticut 
in the order named. The total value of New Jersey’s product had risen in spite 
of all obstacles from $17,122,230 in 1880 to $30,760,370 in 1890. 

Hl Perhaps the greatest extremes of prosperity and failure during this period 
} were experienced by concerns engaged in the manufacture of iron and iron 
products. At the old iron mines, the price of the ore loaded on cars advanced 
during 1880 from $3.25 to $5.50 per ton, but competition with distant ores 
brought decline in the next few years. Among the furnaces, the exclusively 
charcoal type already had been abandoned because of the growing scarcity of 
fuel and the inferiority of the ore. The anthracite type of furnace rallied in 

1879 after a long depression and even ventured upon some new construction 

soon thereafter, because pig iron production in New Jersey (and New York) 

did not feel Western competition as soon as the New England furnaces felt it. 

The difficulty which the furnaces had experienced in getting hard coal during 

the strikes of the middle ’seventies had led them to adopt a mixture of coke 

and coal which proved advantageous and was the most significant develop- 
ment of this period in the anthracite furnaces of the region. The actual 
amount of iron made in New Jersey declined between 1882 and 1885 much 
more than half, a tendency which the formation of the Eastern Pig Iron 

Association was unable to check. In 1885, there was no industry in the State 

more seriously affected by the depression than the iron and steel, with low 

prices, light demand, and many employees laid off. The quantity of products 
made during the year fell fully 40% below the capacity of the factories. For 
the decade as a whole, the furnaces declined in number from twenty to 
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eighteen and in capacity from 157,000 to 145,000 tons, and the period marked 
the turning point of the furnace industry in the State, growth ceasing and 
decay setting in. A romantic symbol of the change was the demolition of the 
old Oxford furnace. which, with the Cornwall furnace in Pennsylvania, had 
held the honor of being the oldest establishment still standing in the United 
States. 

The industries using iron in various forms did not all share the same fate. 
The crucible steel manufacturers found that open hearth steel was taking the 
market for locomotive boilers, fireboxes, car springs and agricultural machin- 
ery. Therefore, “the Adirondack Works at Jersey City, whose record of con- 
tinuous operation since 1849 made them the oldest firm in the industry on 
this side of the ‘Atlantic, were forced by dull business to shut down perma- 
nently.” On the other hand, the making of alloy steel was demanded by the 
navy and the firms getting contracts for this harder metal prospered. A pro- 
cess for tempering low grade Bessemer steel so as to give it many of the 
qualities of crucible or cast steel was hit upon by Henry A. Harvey, and these 
works, first at Jersey City and later at Newark, developed the Harvey armor- 
plate process. Another improvement was electric welding, for which the first 


commercial machine was put in operation at the Roebling Iron Works at_ 


Trenton in 1888. The connection between this process and electric traction 
became intimate, when the process was applied to joining rails. The machine 
industries continued to profit from the impetus of patent improvements, 
such for example as those taken out by the Singer and Domestic Sewing 
Machine makers, and various textile manufacturers. 

The locomotive output was extremely mercurial. The Rogers, Grant and 
Danforth companies all showed a fair production in 1882-83; but two years 
later they were building fewer engines than they had made in the panic period 
a decade before. Not more than one-third of their men were employed and 
their entire output amounted to but 137 out of a capacity of 600. With the next 
New Year came a brighter outlook. During the period we are considering at 
present, the Rogers works continued to rank as the second in size in the 
country, until displaced by the Schenectady firm, and the three Paterson firms 
together turned out each year about as many locomotives as were produced 
in Philadelphia. Ultimately locomotive construction was destined to leave 
New Jersey. . 

Any period of depression is certain to react unfavorably upon the jewelry 
industry, and as Newark was first among all cities in this trade, an immense 
number of her population suffered. The Bureau of Statistics painted a gloomy 
picture of the 1883 situation: the trade was in an inchoate condition, it lacked 
stability. Wages and working conditions were varying between extremes and 
“some men have been idle from seven to eleven months.”’ Then, with the next 
business upturn, jewelry took an accompanying spurt. It became so self- 
assured that such important firms as that started by Carter, Pierson and Hale, 
that of Durand and Company, and of Alexander Miller were unable to aban- 
don the practice of selling their goods under foreign labels. 
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; Gehring. Nearby, at Menlo Park, Thomas A. Edison was ceaselessly 
laboring over the possible uses of a strange force called electricity. At Jersey 
‘City, Colgate was catering to the fastidious in soaps, while Lorillard applied 
the factory system to tobacco manufacture in a paternalistic and modern 
ashion. At Bayonne bold ventures in oil fairly challenged the world to invent 
a vehicle for the use of gasoline. At the Elizabethport docks, they were trans- 
_ferring clay and coal from cars to boats with unaccustomed speed, by means 
___ of Sauton’s new invention. At New Brunswick Johnson and Johnson set to 
____work to make antiseptic a race about to become conscious of germs. At Atlan- 
tic City the de luxe vacation idea was being carefully nurtured on capital and 
ingenuity. 
i All of these inventions could not work the miracle of a lower cost of 
living, which rose inexorably. However, there were, as stated elsewhere, 
certain improvements in wages and these were accompanied by some shorten- 
ing of the working day and agitation for abolition of the “truck” and “order” 
systems. All of these signalized the growing tendency of the wage-earners to 
unite and assert themselves. New Jersey workers had not been exceptiona!ly 
_ quick to enter the Grange, the Knights of Labor and the Unions. But they 
now found themselves increasingly incapable of coping with the influx of 
immigrant labor, which by 1880 had given the State a greater density of popu- 
lation than any other State except Massachusetts; or with the united front of 
the manufacturers, who, on their part, had been forming their own associa- 
tions. So it came about that such employers’ concerns as the United States 
Brewers’ Association for example now found that wage changes required 
consultation with the united forces of the Brewers’ Workingmen’s Union and 
the Beer Drivers’ Union. All of this in an age when the taste for beer was 
increasing faster than the population. 

Improvement in the market conditions in 1886 gave the workers an 
opportunity for making their strikes effective and so they tried in considerable 
numbers this weapon which had been in little use since 1881. An incomplete 
tabulation by the Bureau of Statistics covers for 1886, 299 strikes and 16 


, 
i 


lockouts : 
Number of Number of Number of 
Year. Establishments. Industries. Localities. 
IRE yet dg'au ces sibboodsnngseshcascus 179 10 5 
Su sc ac dvan'scs e¥s'e oo scents seus 27 10 9 
aL Arg duds alclec vic hee uwaadenyes 15 7 6 
eich iksvenepigiat vrkeensweseecaee 16 6 4 
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TESS Adee OS Pe saoalgaby Benoa et aeate maaan 32 II 9 

FO ENERO SEA tna FE BOIS iba Oe 446 34 4 

to) Aa GRUP aby Rey ep oeieanon eben pure trois 175 24 22 
890 


Figures for the years 1883-85 are probably underestimated. 

It will be noticed that one-half the disturbances occurred in 1886 and 
70% of them in that year and the following one. Taking the strikes and lock- 
outs as a whole, the employees were victorious in over 54% of the establish- 
ments, they compromised in 6% and were defeated in about 40%. Nearly 
one-half the strikes turned upon the question of wages only, giving the 
employees entire or partial victory in 78% of the cases; where the strikes 
turned solely upon reduction in the hours of labor, the employees were 807% 
successful; and where these two objects of wages and reduced hours over- 
shadowed other questions at issue, the employees were successful in 70% 
of the cases. Their failures came where their grievances were mostly of other 
sorts than these two. The industries most largely affected included the silk 
goods, other textiles, transportation, metals, glass, building trades, and leather 
workers. In connection with these two strike years, if so they may be called, 
a peculiar fact is noted regarding Essex County, which practically meant 
Newark. This county was the most populous and had its share of large and 
small strikes, boycotts and lock-outs. Yet the Bureau reported in 1886: 


The scenes of disorder and infraction of the law which have 
occurred in other sections were not, however, duplicated in Essex 
County, a condition of affairs due to the law-abiding spirit of the 
people themselves and the conservatism of the chosen leaders in the 
various bodies of organized labor. During the twelve months not 
one arrest made was due to labor troubles, although at times there 
were several thousand men on strike, and neither were the police 
authorities once appealed to for protection against damage that might 
be done by strikers. 


The above statement is a curious reminder of Newark’s experience during the 
panic of 1873; and it makes a vivid contrast to the rioting at Homestead and 
other affected centers during 1886. 

With the passing of the year 1887 went the period of the greatest power 
of the Knights of Labor in New Jersey. Its membership had been largest at 
about the close of the previous year, after which the “dropping out had been 
considerable.” In July of 1887 it was estimated that New Jersey had approx- 
imately 50,000 organized workmen, of which 30,000 were Knights of Labor. 
Evidently this form of organization was less fitted to the industrial mood of 
the State than some milder forms during the years immediately following. 
The popularity of the simpler codperative organizations, such as the building 
and loan associations, did not wane. 1886 had 160 of these associations ; 
1888, 215, and 1890, 254. In the same period, the aggressive labor organiza- 
tions were meeting failure. Although the sanitary condition of their working 
quarters was being improved, their financial status was uncertain. The fac- 
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a in increasing the uncertainties in the lives of the workers, while destructive 
‘competition was doing the same thing to the employers. Therefore, he said, 
“In the midst of intellectual, social and industrial activity, such as has never 
been known in the history of this country, . . . trade unions appear to be 
no longer able to secure advances in wages, or to prevent frequent reductions 
_ by employers, who are united, and determined to increase their profits or 
decrease their losses by such a course. As a rule, strikes are failures.” When 
to this combination of factors was added the sweating system, particularly in 
_ the clothing trades, the ground work for the panic to come in 1893 would be 
pretty thoroughly laid. 

Throughout this turgid, restless, decade and a half, there was a double 
phenomenon of industrial significance which continued uninterruptedly. It 
consisted of the abandonment of rural districts while the metropolitan areas 
were growing marvelously. Mr. Bishop’s attention had been attracted by the 
number of real estate foreclosures in the rural regions, and he undertook to 
publish statistics covering lowered farm values and the depopulation of the 
agricultural areas. Although Governor Abbott took measures which prevented 
the printing of some of Bishop’s conclusions, enough statistics were circu- 
lated to show startling contrasts. Between 1880 and 1890 the chief areas had 
shown the following considerable increases : 


_ Percentage. Percentage. 
: mtemtic County ............ 54.2 REREG SW lhe d ours acs vee 35.02 
SE 138.36 Mercer County, ic 5c. ida vca 37.8 
ermen County ............. 39.3 ERUNML DR oIe coeee Cr os thee 92.1 
Ot 39.98 Rasen COUNTS gsi ok Gk ws 52.6 
MME OCOUNTY .........00005 34.9 unsane Maltese. rec ec ak 99.45 
a 33.2 WESC ep eds ceddbdes vaca 53-53 
re 42.68 RiMaRe A TRAN) i ted ha <a 30.4 
Brunson County ............. 40.4 HEE 1 Op ee ulllpa, Be aE dea 33-78 
os cg econ ns one's es 103.08 Bergen: Connty .:.i <5. ccs fn,’ 28.4 
MM icc csscceeccceces 40.8 
The low increases were found in the following counties: 
Beommouth ........... 24.5 (with 7 decreasing townships and the principal increases 
at Ocean Grove and Long Branch.) 
(Cumberland .......... 20.6 
Matdlesex ............ 18.1 (with 5 decreasing townships and Perth Amboy showing 
an increase of 97.84%.) 
Seper May ........... 15.4 
SeuMieester ..,........ 10.7 
ss cc cass 10.5 
a 6.4 (with 7 decreasing townships and Morristown the chief 
increase. ) 
Burlington ........... 5-7 (with 18 decreasing townships.) 
ee 4.2 (with 8 decreasing townships.) 
Eee y see 5 2. 2.3. (with 8 decreasing townships.) 


Actual decreases in total population occurred in the following counties: 


Paunterdon ........... 8.4 (the only place that grew was the town of Clinton.) 
oe 5.5 (the only considerable increase being in the town of 
Newton. ) 


a .I (with 14 decreasing townships.) 















For the State at large, the increase in population hac 
residents having reached 1,444,933; but of this number nearly 
were foreign born persons, who had settled in the urban centers as inc 
wage earners. | 

The number of men, women and children employed in man 
showed the following increases, between 1870 and 1890: 


Men. Women. 
TB70%s oats erates Poets oa 58,115 11,198 
TBSO A225 sean eee ea tein as 86,787. 50% 27,099 112% 
TSOO cae acdsee eats eho a mee 114,864 67% 30,370 46% 


* Decrease—child labor laws responsible. 


The social as well as the economic significance of the figures given in the tw 
tables immediately preceding is considerable because the foreign born work 
settling in the northern counties lowered the standard of living for those wi 
whom they were competing as wage earners; and they proved more amenable — 
to sweatshop work and to the illegal employment of children than were the — 
native born people. In five-centers these forces could be seen most actively 
affecting conditions : at Camden, Jersey City, Newark, Paterson and Trenton, — 
the five towns which together embraced one-third of the State’s entire popu- a 
lation and more than one-half of her workers in industry. All of the five, — 
except Trenton, were also centers of a growing commuting settlement, the B 
hegira from Philadelphia and New York City having begun about 1870 and a 
continuing without diminution. Transportation facilities had made this hegira ee: 
possible and added their quota of available occupations. Newark, for exam- + 
ple, at the beginning of the period under discussion, was joined to New York 
by 198 trains moving daily over four different railroad lines, a promise of the — 
network of iron rails destined ere long to take possession of the meadows. 
The important fact to keep in mind is that New Jersey was becoming, for all _ 
important purposes, an urban community. That was the condition in which 
the panic of 1893 and all subsequent panics were to find her. 






Panic of 1893—It might seem that New Jersey had experienced a 
sufficient amount of industrial unsettlement to last for quite a while. Unluck- — 
ily, however, business throughout the United States as well as in Europe had 
been carried on in flush times in a manner warranted to increase the severity 
of the next depression. Each period of activity had tempted promoters into 
questionable ventures, every period of abnormal demand for goods had 
encouraged owners to enlarge their factories beyond the limits useful in nor- | 
mal times. European financiers had been dabbling in stocks of American 
companies. Mechanical improvements and cut-throat competition had been 
narrowing the margin between cost of production and sale price. Then when 
dull times lowered prices, the margin of profit was erased altogether in the 
less efficient plants and cut perilously in the best managed. This put the 
enlarged establishments in a sorry predicament, because their constant over- 
head charges made it very costly to close them temporarily. They could not 
simply shut down and wait for a rising market before resuming operations 
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id bring failure. If it could possibly be managed, it was 
» in operation, selling below cost when necessary and multi- 
k when inescapable. 

a procedure put a severe drain upon capital, credit and resources, 
\ reak competitors could not survive. Trusts and association agree- 
had offered a way out, because they decreased the number of competi- 













, and when hard times destroyed their factory living, many of them had 
f d toward the western farming region. By 1893, very little free land was 
Jae 


to 


er gold or silver should be the standard of value. Indeed, the time was 
for a panic. Late in 1892 it appeared in the offing and early the next year 


twenty years earlier, business suffered a correspondingly terrific crisis—one 


A In New Jersey the depression began to be felt slightly in the latter part 
of 1892, the end of the following June found the State completely in its grip, 
an d it continued, although with diminishing intensity, until 1897. Manufac- 
turing activity for each of these years averaged fully 33% below normal, 
according to the Bureau of Statistics. The Inspector of Factories for the most 
populous district, Essex County, scarcely knew what to report in the midst of 


the distress of 1893. He wrote in complete confusion: 
a hy Owing to the depressed condition of manufacturing interests in 
this district, it is almost impossible to give a fair estimate of the num- 
ber of hands employed, as some factories are entirely closed, some 
are running on half-time, and some with a very limited number of 
employees. I therefore base the estimated number employed on the 
report of 1892, which would be a fair average were all the factories 
in full operation. 


‘The report for the next year brightens somewhat. The inspector for the third 
district (Monmouth, Middlesex, Somerset and Union counties) reflects the 
hopefulness of the manufacturers: ‘‘Most of the manufacturers feel that the 
crisis of hard times has been reached, and that an era of returning prosperity 
is at hand.” In Essex County the year closed better than it had opened: 
“During the early part of the year, several factories were shut down or run- 
ning with a small number of employees, but nearly all of them are now quite 
busy.” 

The Bureau of Statistics tried manfully to record the experience of the 
_ State. The manufacturers were asked to send in statistics covering the period 
- ___ of least activity, and to submit their opinions as to the cause of the disaster 
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and means for preventing its recurrence. Comparatively few manufacturers 
responded in full to these inquiries, and the lack of uniformity in their stand- 
ards of measurement vitiated their figures to a large extent. Comparing June, 
1893 (at which time panic conditions held everywhere) with the eleven 
months following, the percentage of further decrease in number of employees 
and in amount of wages was computed as given below: : 


Taking June, 1893, as 100%, the fol- Number of Amount 

lowing months showed a decrease of Employees. of Wages. 
July; T80¢ Soca isecadns cae cutee ots arene 0% 19% 
Atigust.2 pcp ace, sons urate stan aidie oWeraive eutermcat 18 31 
September wrcas co eo nee ee tianioe ane ae eee 21 37 
October. Sees ome a taane cette ehcteerahentien sree 21 37 
November 23s cscs oe otters Sano eee Rey oatenetate ania 23 37 
December® ciaet ccs oe roe eevee esi tee ema ereemerartrs 24 30 
Jantiary, 1804 Wivccce a cnaces cee seme se eee pee 27 47 
February tosses ena eae ce ne mia ete eh 27 40 
March ii cts Giasiis a nretire us cee etalela td laters totes 25 36 
April | op oukie le Accieton aoe sacle teenies 22 36 
May isos ce: pretceedare icicitersieysietenetene csietssusteveties skereiantete 22 32 
JMG ee aes dines alos eia ra ag sta eein satel e tereelaeery ee 10 16 


Those fortunate enough to retain employment worked on shorter time or at 
reduced rates. 

Business reached its lowest ebb in January of 1894, six months later had 
almost climbed back to where it had been in July of 1893; but of course it 
still was considerably below what it had been in 1892. The number of estab- 
lishments making the reductions in force of workers and amount of wages 
paid was greatest in the silk, machinery and forge industries. 

As for the causes of this panic and the prevention of a recurrence, New 
Jersey manufacturers blamed a variety of influences, most of which were 
included in two emphatic though incoherent statements by makers of iron and 
brass goods: 


We are compelled to meet the Alabama cheap production. After 
reducing wages 15% and then losing our profits, we are able to 
meet the southern cheap product, but cannot make any profit, only 
keep in the market. 

Tariff disturbances since 1888, silver legislation, over-produc- 
tion, want of a settled policy in finance and in currency, business 
failures, real estate speculation south and west, enormous iron and 
steel plants erected, excessive crops the world over, discovery of new 
iron ore fields south and in Lake Superior region, immense capital 
destroyed by excessive and dishonest railroad building, the uncer- 
tain and unsettled state of the tariff question, together with over- 
production and the no-realization of so may swindle concerns and 


companies, based on word and promises; in a word, “swelled head- 
iness.”’ 


Not all the manufacturers could reduce wages. Some making stoves 
reported that they had to run all hands half time, instead of discharging a 
part and reducing the wages of the remainder, “because the stove moulders 
have a very strong union.” In other cases, such as the silk and pottery indus- 
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Ta tries, the situation was held to justify calling strikes, of which there were six 
_ during the depression’s high period. 

An unsteady improvement in business the following twelve months was 
‘ ‘ indicated by the rise in employment and wage totals: 


Number of Amount 


Taking June, 1894, as 100%, Employees. of Wages. 
MPPIEIOOAS SHOWEO  wiigsc odin subs ry ti le Fe'en ceases nochange decrease of 5% 
August showed an increase Of ........-.0eeeeees 1% 2% 
EEE Teen So cal Juidy aes d'oany. 4845 0's vee ors 4 3 
Rah cgi oink cu awa Tea g ke nt ves 7 II 
Te oe elu ae dare ve bead dae ves esis 9 7 
RENE rare gs 3 Ui s-04 Gh Eb a Wee wk te avant eee II 
MERI Sat, = Oya «Vink giv ste kpin's via o 0a e bins Soucy 6 8 4 
Fe a crates aca x stai's dh vi wages 0 Bed 9 5 

¥ Deira paicein? ae ivly ass Mw hale Ma ho on S55 10 18 

“4 te ie coe ear ys Gani Ke K ieee pa a p's 15 19 

‘ dre Lids v piss am aie Wika Wey x a.5 9 aaie'son.e 16 26 


The industry which showed the most momentum in starting back toward 
full time operation was the industry which had first rank in the State in 
respect to value of product, wages paid, and number of employees—the silk 
manufacture. One of its leaders could foresee a future downward swing of 
the pendulum, but most of them showed no signs of worrying over the next 
recession. As the factory inspector for the Passaic district reported in 1895: 


All the factories in my district are busy, and many of them have 
been forced to enlarge . . . and besides a number of new industries 
I have already commenced business in this district and not a few new 
factories have been erected since last year, noteworthy among them 
i being the handsome new factory of Doherty and Wadsworth, silk 

_---__ manufacturers of Paterson. 


This factory was hailed as a model of the latest design. It must have seemed 
a far cry from this well-provisioned establishment to the soup-kitchens and 
bread lines of the previous two years. At Trenton and Burlington, also, the 
inspector found the “majority of them very busy.” 

New Building construction, based upon the confident promise of an 
increase in production after depression, required more capital than any ordi- 
nary old-time partnership could have been able to muster, and proved that 
capital must have become concentrated, both as to location and holding parties. 
Investigation shows that by 1895 over one-third of New Jersey’s population 
and taxable property were located in the four cities of Newark, Jersey City, 
Paterson and Camden; and in these localities: 


15% of the population of Newark owned 63.8% of the wealth. 

11% of the population of Jersey City owned 58.% of the wealth. 

10% of the population of Paterson owned 51.6% of the wealth. 

12% of the population of Camden owned 55.1% of the wealth. 
In the State at large, a mere .08% of the population owned 22% of the 
wealth. Furthermore, one-third of the important establishments had now 
adopted the corporate form of control, and the entire industries of bar steel 
and iron, and electric lamps were managed in that manner. None other could 
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carry the long-time load of investment and expenditure involved in ‘ha larg % 
est industries. The above figures show that New Jersey, thirty years ago, — 
had become a capital illustration of the fact that modern industry is based — 
upon the concentration of huge funds in few hands. Already, not less than - 
twelve of the State’s industries were known to be producing annually more 
than one million dollars worth of goods, and the next year they numbered 4 
twenty. The list is interesting for purposes of comparison later on. It was — 
composed of bar steel and iron, brick and terra cotta, cotton goods, chemical 
products, electric lamps and dynamos, foundry (iron), glass, hats (men’ s), 
jewelry, knit goods, leather and leather goods, machinery, metal goods, paint a 
and varnish, rubber goods, shirts, shoes, structural steel and iron, silk goods, 
woolen and worsted goods. It was estimated that these twenty industries had 
87% of the total capital invested in the State and produced 90% of the value 
of goods manufactured therein. 

Industries of the size attained by these had too much at stake to profit by 
political disturbances, such as the exchange of compliments between the fol 
lowers of Bryan and McKinley in 1896. Therefore the campaign year im- 
pressed the factory inspectors as one of “great business depression,” of “a =a 
scarcity of orders,” of “factories closed down indefinitely” or “running with 
only one-half or three-fourths of their usual complement of hands.” Detailed 
comparison of the figures for 1895 and 1896 is impractical because they do 
not relate to precisely the same industries and establishments, but the Bureau 
of Statistics demonstrated fairly conclusively that the proportion of business 
done was lessened by nearly 7%, having fallen from approximately 71% of 
capacity in 1895 to 64% the next year. Thirty-six establishments were 
reported closed, with no intention of resuming work. The industries which 
came the nearest to working full time were paint and varnish, chemical prod- 
ucts, metal goods, electric lamps, machinery and silk goods. The greatest loss 
of time was experienced by that barometer of business, the iron and steel 
trade. The period of low prices developed the fact that the piece-price system 
was cheaper than the wage system and could be applied where mechanical | 
improvements had simplified manufacture and made it possible to employ 
women and children in place of men and adults. This was especially true in 
the making of pottery and silk goods. Furthermore, depression had seemed 
to accelerate the change from partnerships to corporations during the year; 
with 40% of the establishments now become the property of corporations, 
and these corporations controlling over 60% of the total capital invested. 
What would happen when business had thoroughly recovered from the de- 
pression was the next question—one to which the turn of the century gave a 
most satisfactory answer. 


End of the Century—Beginning with 1897, the wheels of industry in 
New Jersey moved at a continually increasing speed. A marked improvement 
in employment and wages, over what they had been the previous four years, 
took place early in 1897. The high level of 1892 was reattained in 1898, when 
war expenditures infused new life into business. The next two years became 
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“Saha eatireales among silk and machinery workers in "1900. 
stries i in which improved business in 1899 caused the employers to 
increases voluntarily were: 

Average Per Cent. Average Per Cent. 



















of Increase in of Increase in 
a INDUSTRY. Number Employed. Rates of Wages. 
Fon Ore. ..........065. * ie SHES are eae 39.3 16. 
EEA tt kas can eke hs piaane 99% 10.1 10.4 
ae SM Be ee ioccas@ 3 re Ai 23h inka cht. wis 26.8 9.2 
Seek ley yt ve ck nck ede av iwacen > 20.8 10.8 
i De aicce, and Apoliantes. 5. 06s. <xens 8. 8.2 
Ranges. ......ceeeseceeeesenees 2.3 7.2 
DARE RR ere 15. 14.4 
1 OE gf ah Rg ge A a el 34.5 23.8 
fe cy hg hh hg Ae AEE perl Ps 19.1 12.9 
She ONS we BA ed ee AVON acs 18.7 6.7 
to Dota By COTE Tt oe pop 6.7 
TES santa tet aa NG kk sre ss 20. 11.8 
io nA ee eae A ee eens 31. 10. 
EDS: ARR RII I REE 28.5 4.7 
/ 5.1 9.5 
IE ah Caves xt0s dees cinn ks 660 Rone ‘zt 27. 8.8 
thd: PI, ae ee er 31.7 8. 
CAAT Peer AER 33.6 9.7 
TE ge 8 aia g fg cae Wen bidia Was wave e's 30.7 6.7 
BE ETOGUCES 5 nv dcdacevaverscccvescues 8.6 9.9 
aSS | eta TUT TOD Fis SD oat eee ape Rear 19. II.I 
EE eee vosclvstesvencens nie eae e se 25.3 8.7 
MG oat aslclevae huh a val wien xa 20.1 14.2 
RED ae aati hin ca VS RRS enue 28 
EE eae tae abies eG sok. GY SO 17. 15.4 
Sao skies ainin Gcait,ne wea esas ese eb Vake 7.4 9. 
OF PEE AR AE pe ooo ieee eee 64.9 6.4 
Ee Pe ee ies te 65.2 7-5 
0 BAe a a rer 22.6 13 


a The above list includes the major industries of the State at the turn of 
' the century if one adds to it brewing, shoes, smelting and refining precious 
“metals, and the specified textiles usually treated separately, silks (broad and 
¢ ribbon, and dyeing and finishing) and woolen and worsted goods. Those in 
“Italic were considered so important for a great many years that they received 
a “separate and special presentation in the table compiled by the Bureau of 
: - Statistics. 

_ The increased prosperity of this decade permeated to the very small com- 
munities. Factory inspector William B. Tucker of the third district (Middle- 
a sex, Monmouth, Morris, Somerset and Union counties) reported in 1899 that 
he had visited manufactories in thirty-six towns and villages not previously 
found in the reports, and that “throughout the entire district there is abun- 
_ dant evidence of prosperity and contentment which is greatly in contrast with 
____ the conditions prevailing and noted in these reports within a few years past.” 
_ Indeed it seemed that the cup of happiness would overflow, for two whole 
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years later he reported that “Conditions do not vary in this district from my 
previous reports except in the larger activity of industries and the greater 
employment and increased advantage of employees in the matter of wages.” 
Other inspectors were finding the sweat-shop a difficult problem of the lush 
times, the enforcement of the laws in New York having sent the abuse into 
New Jersey. Some spoke of the difficulty of enforcing the labor laws in times 
when there was so much work to do, for the manufacturers were tempted to 
employ women and children illegally. This was reiterated in 1902, in men- 
tioning the “unusual and perhaps unprecedented material prosperity. . 
More factories and workshops are now in operation and there is greater indus- 
trial activity than ever before.” Throughout the decade, the average number 
employed and the proportion of business done showed increases nearly every 
year. If there was any time of significant industrial pause it centered around 
the election period of 1904, as is indicated by the fluctuation in the average 
number employed per establishment : 


Doubtless no small part of the slump was due to the falling off in silk goods 
and explosives, the former losing fourteen mills and the latter four. 

During the early part of this booming decade, New Jersey became indus- 
trially self-conscious (as other states were becoming), and she signalized the 
fact by taking action regarding the Bureau of Statistics. The original act of 
1878 established what was technically termed a “Bureau of Statistics of Labor 
and Industry of New Jersey” which in turn was commonly interpreted as a 
pro-labor fact-finding unit. Under an “elastic clause” of the act, the first two 
chiefs had endeavored to venture into statistics but met the prejudice of man- 
ufacturers against revealing many figures. In 1897 the Inspector of Factories 
laid out a plan whereby he proposed to attempt a regular sequence of statistics 
as “an unprejudiced and reliable history of the manufacturing interest” ; and 
at the same time the Chief of the Bureau of Statistics resumed his urging that 
the law empower him specifically to send blanks to the manufacturers to be 
filled out and to write up the results. In 1898 and 1899 the Legislature 
responded by enacting supplements to the original law. They put it beyond 
doubt that the bureau could send out the questionnaires, although the return 
of them was not made obligatory. They also carefully specified the limits of 
the published statistics which were to include eleven points with no personal 
identification of individual plants therein: showing the character of manage- 
ment, the capital invested, the cost value of materials, the selling value of 
goods made, the number of persons employed by months classified as to sex, 
the total amount paid in wages, the classification of wage-earners according to 
wages, the number of working hours per day and week, the overtime if any, 
the proportion of full productive capacity in use, and the character and quan- 
tity of horse-power used. Within two or three years thereafter, most of the 
manufacturers had concluded that cooperation held little or no threat to their 
interests and the figures became much more nearly representative. In 1905 a 
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basis of codperation with the Federal Census Bureau was established to the 
4 f erent of each. Inasmuch as the State Bureau limited its tabulations to 


Eabloying ten persons or more, the State tabulations Sp ae a more vivid 
picture of modern industries in New Jersey than did the Federal figures. 
_ Until 1917 the Bureau of Statistics continued to compile an interesting and 
_ yaluable array of facts which particularly must interest anyone concerned 
with the detailed development of specific industries. 

During the decade of general prosperity, 1897-1907, certain forces identi- 
fied with modern industrialization were continuously active. The percentage 
of establishments and of capital, controlled by corporations, increased as the 
percentage of partnerships diminished. At the same time corporations in iden- 
tical or allied industries united forces as trusts. The late ’nineties comprised 
New Jersey’s “trust-building epoch.” Some of these trusts concerned the 
State’s own industries ; on the other hand a large part of them had no connec- 
tion whatever with the State except that its incorporation regulations made 
the use of the State for that purpose profitable. To the first class belongs the 
American Thread Company, which Victor S. Clark describes so interestingly. 
It was incorporated in New Jersey in 1898 with a capital of $18,000,000, and 
absorbed fourteen companies and factories and put them on a profitable basis. 
It had been formed because the J. P. Coats Company, the largest thread man- 
ufacturers in Great Britain, had absorbed four competing firms there with 
their American branches. Such a combination the other mills in America 
could not face individually on equal terms. Hence the American Thread Com- 
pany consolidation, which seems to have secured control of about one-third 
of the American production. 

To the first class also belongs the Bement-Pond Company, a tool and cut- 
lery consolidation embracing one establishment at Plainfield, New Jersey, one 
at Hamilton, Ohio, and two at Philadelphia. The stock of this company was 
taken up by members of the constituent firms, which were left for a time with 
their former management. A year earlier (1898) the National Shear consoli- 
dation had been formed to combine five important works in New Jersey, New 
England and Ohio; but it proved unsuccessful and after two years passed 
into the hands chiefly of a new combination known as the International Cut- 
lery Company. 

A combination destined to have peculiar interest for Patersonites had 
its inception in 1899 when the American Car and Foundry Company utilized 
the New Jersey laws to combine thirteen of the most important plants in the 
United States manufacturing freight cars, parts, etc. A like interest attached 
to the American Locomotive Company six years later, when it united nine 
plants including the Cook and Rogers works in a trust which made a few 
more locomotives than the Baldwin works. At Elizabeth Andrew L. Riker 
proposed to accomplish big things in the building of electric vehicles under a 
capitalization of $7,000,000. 

To the second class belong a host of consolidations, of which but a few 
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$20,000,000 corporation. For ‘ine ameanee, connections, an eae . 
Steel Company of New Jersey was notable, with its $50,000,000 worth of 
capital uniting extensive properties in Cuba with manufacturing operations | 
at Sparrows Point. This problem of distributing steel plants so as to make — 
them immediately accessible to all important markets was grasped by the for- 5 
mation in 1899 of a New Jersey corporation, out of the former American ~ 
Steel and Wire Company of Illinois ; the new mammoth embraced in one firm 
bond of union coal and coking properties, a zinc plant, mining and smelting A 
concerns, and manufactories of steel rods and wire. The list of corporations . 
blessed with New Jersey’s easy charters cannot be closed without mention of — 
the speculative boom in automobiles. In 1899 the International Power Com-— 
pany announced its capitalization of $8,000,000 devoted to relieving 110,000 
trucking horses in New York City alone, not to mention suffering quadrupeds — 
elsewhere, by substituting for their labors the efficient force of auto-trucks © 4q 
propelled by compressed air. “An even more ambitious enterprise with $75,- 
000,000 prospective capital planned to consolidate the automobile industry of — 
the world.” It is understood that these companies did-not leave a very per- " 
manent record on the sands of industry. : 
A curious transitory boom occurred during this decade, largely due to 
the impetus which the Spanish War gave to the “big navy” idea. This boom 
of course concerned the iron industry. The number of tons mined had shown 
a steady decrease due to the substitution of steel for iron, up to 1896, when 
the figure was lowest in thirty years. The mine and furnace output did not — 
mount noticeably until 1899, after which it renewed its youth in great style— 
a feat made clear by convenient statistics: | 


Iron ore Mining. Iron Ore Smelting. 
Tons of Ore Tons of Pig Iron 


YEAR. Produced. Produced. 

TBOS sess iia. k cocoate bs 9d Dene he he Mees 170,375 33,673 

TSOO sere oe eek eranerelain Sete slo tees eo 133,604 55,593 

TOOT se 6 sug a oaivaale tra ovo chal wsaeetans arene 147,514 72,079 7 
TSOG Tar laheraiaie sche Aaya nice Napanee 176,885 75,743 ) 
TOOG cerarcn vitiie wieetiny oho eaten aes 192,575 88,083 

TOOO Shc. ee eis aruicia. cai rear eee rer 241,422 116,244 

TOOLS He Sawa sacs boo coke Roe 306,280 127,283 

TOO Zi Sethe wrclsvevsncpar tins Puanecalcters ome erase 381,092 155,378 

TOOT: ca dice reseed release weer aee eRe 415,816 170,082 


The “piping years of peace” closed with a zealous three-year period of 
bustling industry, during which many factories, mills and shops were running _ 


Ae ai ani nae. Recta 











NEWARK CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


JERSEY CITY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
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overtime without being able to satisfy the demand for their goods. Then 
stalked upon the scene the spectre of financial distrust, walking hand in hand 
_ with falling values and want of credit. The State’s statisticians declared the 
_ depression was as great in 1907 as it had been in 1873 or 1893, and in some 
respects more distressing “because it originated entirely in the domain of 
finance.” Orders fell off about 35%. Industries with the smallest number of 
wage earners succumbed first or were most severely affected. Among the 
larger firms, few could avoid reducing the working time anywhere from 25% 
to 50% ; 42% of the establishments retained their force but worked them on 
part-time ; 50% reduced both the force and the working time; 12% discharged 
all their employees. The number of plants closing permanently was greater in 
1893, amounting to 89 establishments distributed among 36 general industries. 

Recovery from the cataclysm proved steady, though slow, and with the 
autumn of 1909, New Jersey industry was approaching the level of 1906. The 
quickest and most effective way to gain an understanding of the intervening 
period is to take an arithmetical bird’s-eye view of the major changes. Of 
course it should be borne in mind that the percentages do not claim to be 
more than approximate. 

In the first place, the percentage of establishments having the corporate 
form of management steadily increased: 


Partnerships disappeared entirely from certain industries: thread, smelting 
and refining precious metals, high explosives, lime and cement, roofing mate- 
rial and bedding. 

The annual percentage of increase in the amount of invested capital 


fluctuated : 
a 11.2% i ASA RS Tn ie 3.1% 
BRE cio. ac sic a veces 8.6% DOO w ia seike a hiv See coe cee 10.3% 


and would have moved on to the minus side if the Standard Oil had not 
expanded its New Jersey holdings. Before the panic, it had been oils, machin- 
ery, furnaces, goods of metal, rubber, clay, leather, and wool which had 
expanded. During the depression, invested capital was the only major indus- 
trial factor which did not decrease. 

In cost of materials, the changes were extreme because the much-heralded 
“prosperity” brought a general advance in prices and the depression reversed 

- them drastically : 


BS cea ale a sn w/oa 13.8% Inc. TOO ier ag shasta 11.04% Dec. 
NL Gas a\e o's ve 8.1% Inc. TOCD AS sie da ao ads 22.2% Inc. 


The only important industries which did not experience decreases were brew- 
ing, cigars and tobacco, woolen goods and oil. 
In total value, manufactured products swung between even greater 


extremes: 
Ce i ee 19.9% Inc. POO ceetae cist ek sec 13.4% Dee. 
OR Re aac. wie spi. 6 9.6% Inc. LOO atenriae ereiate os’ « 23.9% Inc. 
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The only important industries which did not suffer losses in their value of 
output were lamps, rubber and oil. The fact that cost of material decreased 
11% while manufactured values went down 1 3.4% indicated that finished — 
products were affected more seriously than raw material. 

In total number of persons employed, a like change occurred: 

LOOG cone tone eate 8.7% Inc. TOOS A sc sis oor odes 12.3% Dec. 

TOOTS ils cartes Bet OD mee LOOQE noha hanes 13.7% Inc. 
The significant exceptions to the decrease were, as may be guessed from the 
two preceding lists, lamps, rubber, brewing, woolen goods, paper and oil. The 
worst decreases occurred in railway equipments, where 77.7% of the workers 
were laid off; in carriages, wagons and trucks, 59.1%, and in general and spe- 
cial machinery, iron and brass, lumber and mill work, all of which laid off 
between 40% and 50% of their workers. Upon the whole, the metal trades 
suffered most from unemployment, textiles least, and men more than women. 

The number of establishments which had to be closed temporarily, varied 
in importance according to the length of time they were dark: 

TOO Re ee 27 (2 weeks to 3 Months) 10908............ 53 (1 Month to 10 Months) 
TOOT weig ee 35 (2 Weeks to 1 Month) IQA mete hae ee 38 (2 Days to 12 Weeks) 
The doors remained closed the greatest length of time in the mills where they 
worked with metal, building materials being almost as badly affected. 

The inveterate weakness of optimistic competitors for expanding their 
plants to capacities unwarranted by their share of the market customarily 
keeps the figure for “percentage of capacity in operation” below 80; and just 
at the beginning of a boom period the percentage reaches a higher figure than 
it can maintain after prosperity has had time to encourage building. In 1905, 
New Jersey’s industries had operated at 79.06% of their capacity, but there- 
after: 


TOO. assay hp eaten 78.227 LOOSs Pentel tec 66.8% 

TOOT rob ais eerie cree 77.00% LOOO Sicko teas entree 74.38% 
Possibly there is no surprise in the added fact that when all other industries 
were going down, in percentage of capacity, oil was moving up. The worst 
sufferers as to unused plants were in steel and iron forgings, furnaces, machin- 
ery, pottery, brick and terra cotta, with a long, long list of others dragging 
out its gloomy length. As if to cap the climax, it was computed in 1909 that 
the cost of food had advanced 37.13% during the past ten years while the 
average earnings of manufacturing employees had advanced only 19.0%. The 
building trades workmen were the only wage workers who had been able to 
keep their earnings at a pace with living costs. Against the dark background 
of the 1907-08 depression, the upward turn of 1909 stood out boldly, a reliev- 
ing contrast. When the State took stock the following year, the conditions 
disclosed proved most gratifying. It was found that the increase in wealth, 
and population, had been greater during the previous ten years than in any 
other decade. 
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‘The Last Quarter-Century—Fate had in store for the industries of 
_ New Jersey another series of unsettlements, some of them merely reminiscent 
of former adjustments, others phenomena new to her experience. Practically 

all of her recent industrial expansion, with the exception of that in the vicinity 
: of Trenton and Camden, had taken place in the middle counties. The towns 
of the extreme south and north were relatively quiescent and the agricultural 
districts dormant except in the districts tributary to the canneries. 

In the industrial centers the manufacturers had begun to take thought 
upon that 25% of unused capacity which continually reminded them that they 
might be more prosperous than they were. They had concluded that part of 
ity _ the answer lay in the foreign market and a movement was set on foot to 
invade distant marts across the sea. The Bureau of Statistics had compiled 
an Industrial Directory of New Jersey in 1901, 1906 and 1909, and set out to 
enlighten the world with the latest issue of the volume. From the Department 
_ of Commerce and Labor in Washington were secured the names and addres- 
ses of all United States consuls abroad, and each was sent a copy of the 
Directory with a request that he call attention to it. The Bureau modestly 
reported : “the name and address of every manufacturer in New Jersey is thus 
brought to the notice of persons interested in industry, trade and commerce 
in every center of population in which an official representative of our coun- 
try is permanently stationed.” The book and the letter were followed up with 
another letter asking consuls to send lists of importers and merchants handl- 
ing American goods or willing to handle them in the future, with addresses 
and products handled. The letter closed: 


There is a great awakening of interest in everything relating to 
foreign trade among the manufacturers of New Jersey, and already 
we are in receipt of many requests for the names of persons to whom 
correspondence should be addressed. It is our desire with your kind 
assistance to bring together as far as possible through the medium of 
correspondence, catalogs, descriptive literature and price lists, the 
dealers whose names you may favor us by sending, and the manufac- 
turers in our State who produce the several lines of goods which 
these merchants express a desire to handle. 


I'rom the replies the Bureau collated exhaustive information regarding trade 
conditions and requirements, character and quality of goods, packing of 
merchandise, methods of convassing, and credit arrangements, for the use of 
New Jersey manufacturers. 

At the same time the Bureau had kept a watchful eye upon trade ten- 
dencies nearer home. The consular and trade reports issued daily by the 
Federal Bureau of Manufactures were regularly examined, their information 
classified and sent out as bulletins or circulars to firms manufacturing the 
products concerned. The home bureau illustrated its services. If it should 
learn that Vancouver, B. C., was having a building boom and that therefore 
hardware used in building construction was especially in demand, it immedi- 
ately would circularize every manufacturer in the State engaged in the pro- 
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duction of such goods, “setting forth all the facts in the case, with the names 
of dealers in the district to whom correspondence should be addressed.” Or if 
a German firm manufacturing army goods and wanting certain kinds of 


leather sent the Bureau a letter in German, the Bureau would send an English 
translation to every leather manufacturer in the State, etc., etc. During the 


twelve months ending September 30, 1910, approximately 2,000 copies of 
circular letters or bulletins on trade subjects were sent out by the Bureau. 
Patently, the modern era in advertising had arrived. 

The Industrial Directory was circulated selectively in the United States, 
with the thought of encouraging manufacturers to establish plants in New 
Jersey. In the one year of 1906, 37 plants came to New Jersey, chiefly from 
New York, Brooklyn, Buffalo, and Philadelphia, it was thought because of 
the invitational volume. Furthermore, every manufacturer in the State 
received a Directory which doubtless thoroughly informed him upon local 
enterprises and competition. 

So far as is known, exact figures showing the effectiveness of the efforts 
described above have never been compiled. Events proved that the most 
earnest efforts could not forestall entirely the occasional depressions common 
to all industry. In 1912 the increase in capitalization was not as great as it 
had been since 1908, and other increases then and in 1913 were relatively 
lower than their recent record. Nevertheless, the average capitalization 
attained by this time was so huge as to attract attention. Before the outbreak 
of the war New Jersey already had seven industries in which the average 
capitalization, per establishment, was more than $1,000,000. This was true of: 


Brewery Products, With............ 35 Establishments. 

Woolen and Worsted Goods......... 28 

Refining Oilses. J s.3 gs cc aon chess 23 (the Largest Capitalization per 

Establishment) 

Ship: Buildings: so. 2sstscm.saicancevener 18 Establishments. 

Steel and Iron Forgings............. 13 

Drawn Wire and Wire Cloth........ 13 

Lamps, Electric and Other.......... 12 


And this was true in a year when business was running 28.76% below 
capacity. 

With enormity of individual establishments, labor unrest also assumed 
towering proportions. Strikes expanded their scope, involved more persons, 
imposed mounting losses. At Passaic, which had become an important wool 
and worsted manufacturing center, a serious strike occurred in 1912. The 
German manufacturers who had established large factories there, and had 
raised New Jersey from thirteenth to fifth place in the worsted industry of 
the United States, insisted that they had to import their machinery and some 
of their labor if they would compete with the highest grade fabrics made by 
European manufacturers; and of course the wage scale proved difficult. At 
Paterson, the silk workers were on strike six months of 1913. The weavers 
were largely of foreign birth and had lost their privileged position as skilled 
textile workers when automatic machinery had brought them in competition 
with cheaper female labor in the Pennsylvania coal and iron towns. They 
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4 a violently resisted wage reductions. Their employers found it difficult to com- 
Dine against them effectively, because fashion changes made it foolhardy to 
work up a stock of goods in anticipation of strikes or lockouts. Other strikes 
in Passaic and Hudson counties emphatically expressed the current dissatis- 
faction of the employers. In 1914 practically all industries felt depressed in 
: the early part of the year, while one-fourth of the wool and worsted machin- 
= ery in the entire United States was idle during the twelve months prior to the 
—__~World War. In the silk goods manufacture was staged a remarkable come- 
; back, indicating recovery from its strikes. Business as a whole fell to 32.94% 
____ below full capacity for the year. 

Some new industries were more confident of coming prosperity than 
old ones. For example, the greatest increase in capitalization in 1914 took 
place in “electrical supplies” and a great many business men erecting new 
factories chose to enter into the manufacture of such modern things as auto 
tires, aluminum cooking utensils, briquettes, chemicals, electric lamps, syn- 
thetic dyes, sanitary ware and vacuum bottles. The State had been the home 
of some of the most significant experiments contributing to modern life, and 
factories for manufacturing the new inventions often were established near 
the place of invention, whether at Menlo Park, at Newark, or at Orange. Thus, 
the work of her inventors made the product of New Jersey’s industries more 
varied and her processes more speedy. Foremost stood Edison, whose ency- 
clopzdic labors, extending back as far as the ’seventies, included inventions in 
diverse fields. His list embraces, in part, the stock ticker, typewriters, dyna- 
mos, incandescent electric lamps, street railway motors, electric meters, tele- 
phone receivers, phonographs, ore concentrators, Portland cement, batteries 
for electric vehicles, for submarines and for radio, synthetic phenol and 
other chemicals, moving pictures and “talkies.” None of these efforts but 
what affected modern industry. 

Electricity tempted the genius of other men in New Jersey, also; notably 
Edward Weston, who concentrated upon machines for nickel plating, electro- 
plating, electro-typing, electric lighting and electric transmission of various 
sorts. The decade of 1890-1900 had seen such a promising development of 
electric communication that New Jersey’s small generating plants were taken 
up by heavy capital and combined into less than a dozen companies. The hold 
of electricity upon the daily life processes of her industrial population con- 
tinually strengthened. Each new invention made the connection closer. Finally 
the production and distribution of this strange force which the modern worker 
knows only as a universal necessity, became part of a vast “superpower” 
system with her own industries figuring as the largest consumers of the New 
Jersey part of the product. 

In view of the relatively slow pace of business during much of 1914, it 
may be said that the war came as something of a relief, industrially, to New 
Jersey. The machinists at Trenton, on strike since June 1, returned to wage 
earning the first of September, with their industrial importance presumably 
enhanced. The United States supply of aniline dyes from Germany having 
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been cut off, New Jersey set to fill the gap with the construction of six face f 
tories of that variety. Twenty-three new chemical plants were built, the — 
largest evidently those of the Ammo-Phos $1,400,000 corporation at Linden — 
in Union County, and the Harrison Brothers $1,000,000 works at Paulsboro, 
in Gloucester County. At Hoboken the Remington Arms people established a 
$1,500,000 concern, not to mention specifically the munitions, the nitrating 
cotton, and the loading fuse concerns which sprang up. Leather and leather . 
goods, machinery and metal goods, all expanded into new construction, as did 
a great many others besides. Every county in the State except Atlantic, Ocean 
and Salem shared speedily in this new activity. The tendency of manufactur- — ' 
ing plants to search for cheap rentals and inexpensive labor in rural districts 
along the line of the main railroads became manifest. 

As 1916 was drawing to its close, the officials of the Bureau of Statistics 
took a backward look over the course of events since the beginning of the new 
century. They reported with pride: 


Our percentage of growth of population during the fifteen years 
is greater than that of any other State east of the Rocky Mountains, 
with the single exception of Florida. . . . Our increase in both vol- 
ume and variety of manufacturing industry during the same period 
is unequalled by that of any other State. . . . The expansion of 
manufacturing industry in New Jersey during the twelve months 
ending September 30, 1916, is approximately 400% greater than that 
of any preceding year. 


The last statement certainly lacked nothing of enthusiasm. It seems to have 
been based on the fact that the average annual increase in the value of prod- 
ucts between 1850 and 1914 had been slightly over 6%, while the increase as 
between 1914 and 1915 was 25.6%. This initial war boom was felt most at 
Perth Amboy, Newark, New Brunswick, and Jersey City, all of which 
increased the value of their products by 20% or more. 

The World War has come to be used as the explanation for any change, 
industrial or otherwise, occurring after 1917. It must be admitted that the 
artificial stimuli of that period worked swift and unexpected alterations. But 
many of the new trends were but temporary or had their foundations laid long 
before the war and apart from it ; and one needs the perspective of later years 
to evaluate the period. Now that we are a decade beyond the war experience, 
we can better determine whether industry since 1917 has made any right- 
about-face in New Jersey. The annual reports of the Bureau of Statistics 
ceased in that year ; and the biennial Census of Manufactures which the Fed- 
eral Government instituted in 1919 can not provide quite the personal and 
direct view which the State Bureau furnished. But from it one can approx- 
imate a fair estimate of what has been happening and the /ndustrial Directory 
published by the Bureau of Statistics in 1927 helps in the task, because it 
identifies some of the important output which the Federal census must keep 
anonymous under the classification of “other states” and “all other products.” 
The author has obtained as many as possible of the advance figures which will 














Number 


of Estab- Wage- Cost of Value of 
lishments. Earners. Materials. Products. 
Pyrccessesecetee 8,312 408,003 $1,956,597,007  $3,417,450,248 
. = Roe 8,204 425,377. ~—-2,086,855,079 — 3, 539,181,253 
tie c esis sess 8,767 ; 2,030,477,407  3,396,627,729 
1QO2T......-...-2.-.- 8,784 381,773 334,069 —-2,556,142,540 
Reece's as asses 11,057. 508,686  2,270,473,279  — 3,072,064,987 


or 3,821,000 persons in all according to an estimate of the Federal Cen- 
ureau in July, 1928. This population in 1925 was 78.4% urban and pro- 


_ The products manufactured in New Jersey having the greatest value in 
7 are listed below with the cost of their materials. Both sets of figures 
| to be considered because they indicate which products have their sale 
pr ice determined chiefly by the cost of the raw material, and which have 
. cons iderable value added by manufacturing processes. The latter group is, of 
course, the more important from the standpoint of number of employees and 
amount of wages. 









a : Cost of Value of 

i a Materials. Product. 
Pe Seiteum ea nc ony hH oak ax oe ON Roe ST $231,820,625 $273,341,828 
; ting PINS COOUCE. 5 is oc cen wl os vaccine eons ee ess 198,702,372 210,201,789 
‘ical Machinery, Apparatus and Supplies............... 68,444,037 173,032,303 
PEOMEMMITACTUTES 2... 0.6.6. eee ee cece ener ence ee ne reece 88,678,434 163,067,060 
EN oo ov ota rcs vice cesce ccnp acichwpeaesecenes 65,762,049 115,370,137 

‘oundry Beneaciine Shop Products. .....4s.csssseccncenss 42,602,926 112, 

Seema Pinishing Textiles... ........+.-ececerssnescees 38,234,552 91,732,052 
ghtering and Meat Packing, Wholesale................. 68,204,112 77,537,055 
TID di wd fi wie S Sin) veya gs. d vie ah vung eee Cd axed 44,310,738 74,555,420 
Motor Vehicles, Not Including Motorcycles................. 54,095,018 66,276,110 
ie Moming and Preserving.............20sseesecececrceserees 36,453,882 61,405,429 
TIAL CH CS. ci y ca aac s vc ccuscvcrcnishsucsceues 24,002,533 59,581,620 
| Bread Memmevtner Bakery Products.......scc0cssenescessens 28,033,845 58,959,553 
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___ It will be noticed that the above list is confined to products with a value 
_ Over $50,000,000. Among the products below that figure are many others of 
peculiar interest, either because it has been possible to trace the history of 
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their manufacture in New Jersey, or because they show what a wide variety — 
of goods is being made in the State to meet the demands of modern life. One — 
cannot realize the immense diversity of these manufactures, unless one sees — 
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a list of some of them, with figures to show the extent to which they are made. 

To the millions of Americans who subscribe to the doctrine that “clothes 
reveal the man,” New Jersey offers products of no small value designed to 
meet the demand for personal adornment: 


Boots and Shoes..... Se $6,735,008 
Buttonsiatteaace acne aetna 4,887,057 
Men’s : Clothing <S....55,s2 sees 25,784,940 
Women’s Clothing ........... 18,640,387 
Work: Clothing-s.%. Gee. e aces 4,192,908 
Corsets acca aritieienie stom ition 8,411,220 
CottoniGoodsisensceameccies cle 19,692,931 
Cotton Small Wares ......... 2,027,563 
Empbroideries 03.05.0002. 20046 11,960, 
FeltiGoods iii eeceociccke eer 3,470,442 
BueiGoods snes tne we natecice 2,101,222 
Furnishing Goods ............ 4,594,380 
Dressed: Furs oc) ee aeons 6,806,918 
Mandkerchiefsea. aes cckeiee cle 13,772,578 
Hatsvand Capsinca.scn octet 2,477,234 
Fur-HeltiHats= ccs oecces 9,179,657 


Or of those primarily interested in 


Asbestos Products ............ $13,261,190 
Awiiing’s, «GEC. yay so ereustete aca! aie 1,432,642 
Brushesiwns tes sem nets meer 4,697,921 
Rag Carpets and Rugs........ 271,454 
Wool Carpets and Rugs....... 11,608,738 
Clay Productsi.3. 4. pasicwcen ss 22,072,505 
Cleaning Preparations ........ 1,799,613 
Cutler vise hs oe. cce vete means 091,645 
Birnitires sas cnec cetue eens clever 13,371,389 
Plumbers’ Supplies ........... 6,575,808 
Roofing Materials ............ 19,649,492 
Tce@ewctiasccacyeets coe coins © cites 5,728,809 
Pottery secce ct = oo ees eeiens 22,852,003 
Rubber Goods. cms <0-<<s0%s 49,756,024 
WallvPaperRttscco-esinnec css 4,875,633 


Knit: Goods\...5..0.seneenene $35,851,312 
Tuinen: Goods"; 2... 00 este teens 3,660,025 
Needles:and, Pins.2..0. nese 1,959,198 
Shirts, \ioticsadawe co eee ee 21,251,380 
Textile Machinery ............ 6,009,187 
Trimmings!) 0. sous ceee tee, 1,910,008 
Woolen Goods ............4.. 5,587,632 
Worsted:Goods:. . 3.02 seston 47,781,728 
Blacking .cc)ce sacs eae 7,686,559 
Gold and Silver Refining...... 31,662,362 
Jewelry |... 05.023 sot eee 19,860,120 
Cosmetics, Etc, 2... .<020s ae 10,985,654 
Pocketbooks: .A5..< s:esleneuees 3,656,906 
Soap inter pone ane 43,517,071 
Hat and Cap Materials........ 4,192,722 
Straw Hatsic.. ce: cen eee eee 1,622,703 


their homes, New Jersey provides: 


Wall Plaster and Board....... $3,327,024 
Silverwareicnsen aceite noe 4,575,901 
Stoves, Ranges and Furnaces.. 9,907,649 
Stamped and Enameled Ware.. 7,295,879 
Window Shades and Fixtures.. 3,874,533 
Gas and Electric Fixtures..... 4,358,120 
Gas Machines ..............+. 3,026,605 
Illuminating and Heating Gas.. 38,705,313 
Glass*is. UiSeus sateen 15,666,810 
Ornamented Glass ............ 2,225,433 
Hardware: 3)... <3 4m0 se eee 6,251,015 
House Furnishings ........... 3,835,051 
Mattresses and Bed Springs... 7,020,271 
Pipe Covering and Gaskets.... 3,231,505 


For the satisfaction of the inner man, New Jersey manufactures other 
things besides bakery products, cigarettes, meat and canned goods, of which 


the following suggest a few: 


Beveraress ws nos ai eais tants ces $8,624,219 
Coffee and Spice Roasting, Etc. 13,093,007 
Confectionery 2. dese eres a eiate 6,875,631 
Food Preparations ............ 7,934,286 
Patent Medicines ............- 22,925,373 


Tee: Creat oiscse p< ao oa ee $14,167,842 
Druggists’ Preparations ....... 5,212,143 
Flavoring Extracts ........... 3,458,177 
Flour and Grain Mill Products 2,879,073 
Sausage and Meat Puddings... 5,740,837 


As the twentieth century seems to have little of the puritanical about it, 
New Jersey caters to the demands of modern man for diversion, For him 


who has literary tastes: 


Book Binditig is asant patie cove $1,508,178.’ _- Printing Ink .0.c.:. 500s eure $4,911,174 
Printing and Publishing....... 20,744,819 Lithographing .............+6. 1,141,223 
Book and Job Printing........ 21,444,780. Paper tic ve, caeee ee eee 35,700,883 
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am Car Construction....... $24,802,489 Motor Vehicle Bodies ........ $26,050,567 
ectric Car Construction...... 202 OPE CORE EIGINE vies alec eens 34,240,127 
ere 29,240,084 Trunks and Suit Cases........ 4,839,401 


Not to mention motion pictures, musical instruments, sporting goods, 


toys, and “other articles too numerous to mention.” 
-__ Jn an industrial history confined, as this must be, within a relatively small 


space, it is impossible to do justice to a State as important as New Jersey. Of 





the many points of interest but a selected few can be presented. This history 
il ‘cannot be closed, however, without special reference to New Jersey’s nine 
 Jeading communities as they stand today, here listed in the order of their prod- 
ucts: Newark, Jersey City, Perth Amboy, Bayonne, Paterson, Camden, 
Trenton, Elizabeth and Passaic. Each of them is producing more than 
|  $100,000,000 in goods annually. Each of them, except Passaic and Perth 


Amboy, provides some reason for living in that locality to more than 100,000 


population. Each of them is known throughout the land for manufactures in 


its special field, adapted to life in this age of invention. Inasmuch as the 
census compilations keep jealously secret the identity of the firms whose fig- 
ures they present, and even classify as “other industries” gigantic outputs in 
fields so special that they might be identified with particular corporations, it 
is appropriate to list in this chapter the largest of the State’s notable concerns, 
with their places of location. 

“Made in Newark” is a slogan known abroad as well as at home. The 
city’s industries are extremely varied, including about 250 distinct lines, sixty 
of which have annual production of more than $1,000,000; and there are six- 
teen firms which number their employees above 500. The General Electric, 
Western Electric, Westinghouse and Weston companies provide the electrical 
instruments now considered necessities, while Crocker-Wheeler specialize in 
electric motors. The American Can Company, DuPont de Nemours, Lewis 
Cigar, United States Tool and Tiffany companies are known in practically 
every hamlet. Who does not think of pens when he hears the name of Water- 
man; or if he is troubled with deafness, does not know the name of the 
Brandes Products Corporation, making accoustical apparatus as well as radio 
sets. The remaining titles among the big sixteen are Oxweld Acetylene, Union 
Carbide and the Evening News Publishing Company. In addition, there are 
the quantities of smaller firms, many of them extremely important in spite 
of the fact that they employ lesser groups of people. They, with the big six- 
teen, produced in 1927 a grand total of $482,739,348 in manufactured goods. 

The product in Jersey City during the same period was $270,842,268. Its 
population of approximately 325,000 is about 125,000 less than that of New- 
ark and the relative numbers of their wage earners are 24,732 as compared 
with 62,727. Obviously the industries are not as numerous; but a more inter- 
esting fact is that Jersey City’s industries are far more concentrated than those 
of Newark. An immense amount of wealth is produced in a few limited fields. 
This fact is demonstrated by a comparison of the city’s industries as listed in 
New Jersey’s Industrial Directory for 1927, with those specifically listed in 
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the latest United States Census of Manufactures bulletin upon 
Cities” as of 1927 (the latter being advance figures for the re it 
volume not yet issued at the time this chapter was written). When he Federal 
enumerators came to tabulate the figures for Jersey City’s indust s such 
they had to classify $166,150,710 out of her $270,842,268 under 
description of “all other industries,” for fear of disclosing data of 
establishments. Thus was demonstrated the dominance of certain 
‘industry in the locality. To illustrate—Jersey City has fourteen 
employing more than 500 people and eight of these firms made products | 
could not be listed by the Federal census takers: : 





Typefounding ........s cece eee sere rete ree es American Type Founders Co. 

Soap iss: «scary oh dnc enmiees\seninel erie s mmine Colgate and Co. 

Lead Pencils ........-cecee eer eeeeeeerreees Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. a 
Cigars and Cigarettes........-+++eesseeeesets P. Lorillard and R. J. Reynolds Com 


Electrical Machinery, Apparatus and Supplies . “Manhattan Electric Supply and W: 
Electric Companies 


Petroleum: so. rites teeta saree een ene Standard Oil Company re 
Other employments monopolizing 500 or more workers are provided by th 
Brunswick Laundry, Continental Can, Crucible Steel, DeForest Radio, J 
City Printing, and Swift companies. 

At Perth Amboy, the concentration of work lies in modern uses of 
icals, cigars, asphalt and metals. Each of seven concerns employs more than 
500: the Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Company, the General and the Perth 
Amboy Cigar companies, the Barber Asphalt Company, and in metals 
immense American Smelting and Refining Company, which works in. co} 
and lead, the Raritan Copper Works which refines electrolytically, and 
Standard Underground Cable Company which hides under the ground 
multiplicity of conduits which big cities cannot allow to crowd the air ak 
These great establishments, together with a few lesser ones, account fo: 
annual product over $230,000,000. . 4 

Bayonne, even better than Jersey City, illustrates the tendency of gr 
industries to concentrate in a favorable locality. Out of her total $218,989, 
of products in 1927, $216,391,934 were classified as “all other industr 
None of her major concerns were identified under “Bayonne” in the Fed 
bulletin. The American Radiator Company, the Babcock and Wilcox s 
boiler firm, the Safety Cable Company and the broad silk establishmeni 
Schwarzenbach Huber carry on their manufacturing in an atmosphere alm 
completely monopolized by the great modern fuel—oil. The Standard, T 
water, Gulf and Vacuum Oil companies all find it convenient to opera 
Bayonne’s location. 

At the other extreme from Bayonne and Jersey City lies Paterson—the 
city almost entirely given over to silk, dyeing and finishing, and shirts, but 0 
stich an immense number of establishments that the Federal enumerators ran 
not the least risk in openly listing silk manufactures with a value of $105,871 
838, dyeing and finishing textiles with a value of $39,244,714 and shirts with 
a value of $11,862,318—these out of a total annual industrial product in 1927 
of $207,469,696. The Industrial Directory shows that Paterson has only five 
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Comparison OF Rextative Importance or INDusTRIES IN 
New Jersey AND IN THE Unitep Srates RANKED as 
Per Cent or Toran Vaturt AppEep By Manu- 
FACTURE 1923 


Per cent of total value added by manufacture 
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r. Textiles and their products. 2. Chemicals and allied products. 3. Machinery, 
not including transportation equipment. 4. Iron and steel and their products, 
excluding machines. 5. Food and kindred products. 6. Transportation equip- 


ment: air, land, and water. 


products. 9. Metals and eel products, other than iron and steel. 
instruments and phonographs. 


7. Paper and printing. 8. Stone, clay, and glass 


r1. Rubber products. 


10. Musical 
12. Tobacco manufactures. 


13. Leather and its manufactures. 


14. Railroad repair shops. 15. Lumber and 


allied products. 16. Miscellaneous industries. 


Leapinc New Jersey Inpustries RANKED BY VALUE ADDED 
BY MANUFACTURE FOR 1925 


(Millions of dollars) 





1. Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 2. Silk manufactures. 3. 
Foundry and machine shop products. 4. Dyeing and finishing textiles. 5. Chem- 
icals, not elsewhere classified. 6. Petroleum refining. 7. Tobacco manufactures, 
cigars and cigarettes. 8. Printing and publishing. 9. Motor vehicles. 10. Can- 
ning and preserving, fruits and vegetables. 11. Worsted goods. 12. Iron and 
steel, steel works and rolling mills. 13. Bread and other bakery products. 14. 
Rubber goods excluding tires, inner tubes and belting. 15. Gas, manufactured, 
illuminating and heating. 


Number or Wace Earners EMPLOYED IN New JERSEY BY 
InpustriaL Groups 1925 


Average number of wage earners in thousands 


























1. Textiles and their products. 2. Machinery. 3. Chemicals and allied products. 
4. Iron and steel and a products. 5. Stone, clay, and glass products. 6. Food 
and kindred products. Transportation equipment. 8. Paper and printing 
- Metals and metal ae Sea to. Rubber products. rr. Pag repair shops. 

Lumber and allied products. 13. Tobacco manufactures. Leather and 
allied products. 15. Musical instruments and phonographs. 
industries. 


nee M iscel!aneous 


New Jersey Inpustries EmproyinG Over 6,000 WaGE 
EARNERS 1925 


Average number of wage earners 
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1. Silk manufactures. 2. Electrical machinery, apparatus, and supplies. 


3. Dye- 
ing and finishing textiles. 4. Foundry and machine shop products. 


5. W orsted 


goods. 6. Chemicals, not elsewhere classified. 7. Car and general shop construc- 
tion, steam railroad shops. 8. Petroleum Saflaing. g. Corton goods. 10, Rubber 
goods, not elsewhere classified. 11. Tobacco, cigars and cigarettes. Iron and 


steel, steel works and rolling mills. 13. Ship and boat building, steel and wooden. 
14. Pottery, not including porcelain ware. 15. Clothing, men’s. 1. Printing 
and publishing. 17. Bread and other bakery products. 



























y and the Wright Aeronautical Corporation. The last-named 
t oS gla as to debar separate Federal notice. 





cece eee Of Camden’s $196,859,864 product, the 
,691,715 hides under “all other industries.” Leather, in which 


pecializes in such things as large-scale production of cork, licorice, 
pap, , soup, and talking machines. These are made in the order named 
groups working under the aegis of the Armstrong Cork Company, 


Company. Mention is merited also by the Welsbach concern nearby in 
ester, where more than 1,000 workers are engaged upon the manufac- 
gas appurtenances and allied products. 

xamination of Trenton’s industries employing more than 500 brings out 
fact that just as oil firms incline to settle near Bayonne, rubber concerns 
a liking to the vicinity of Trenton. Witness the Acme, Ajax, Certain- 
Be Murray, Sloane and Stokes factories, each concerned with phases of 
be 1 manufacture, each keeping busy more than 500 workers. In these days 
n the number of bathrooms in a dwelling multiplies as the number of the 
E ants decreases, a market has been built up for sanitary earthenware and 
ing supplies, which Maddock, Mott and the Trenton Potteries devote 
e forces to satisfying. Scarcely an important span across one of the 
hty rivers of the United States but requires the wire or wire rope made by 
than 5,000 workers in the Roebling plant. Trenton contributes her quota 
0 0 satisfy the smoking demands of that part of the population which has 


d bridge across the Delaware which read, “Trenton Makes, the World 
akes.” The removal of the sign with the construction of a new bridge in 
Owise indicated any lessening in the applicability of the slogan. 

_ There remain but two of New Jersey’s major cities to consider—Eliza- 


Iso particularly concerned with the needs of the traveling public, as her 
loyment allotments demonstrate. 


Men. Women. 

es-Hunt Corporation ...... Automobile Bodies .. 2... ..6sss6000. 2,523 125 
ntral R. R. of New Jersey...Car Repairs .........+.ssseeeeeeeeee 2,375 23 
irant Motor Company....... PU RBODUER oan vahigane ee wens eh 0 900 100 


ieh | Manufacturing ey a Electric Motors, Fans, Etc........... 508 238 
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Outside of these fields, the greatest number of workers are making copp eI 
and brass wire for the American Copper Products Corporation or printir oo 
equipment for the American Type Founders Company. As none of Eliza- 
beth’s greatest industries are separately specified in the census bulletin, it 
seems probable that they are responsible for most of the $98,436,706 of “all 
other industries” out of the city’s total of $120,642,986. 4 

Passaic’s specialty, as indicated at an earlier stage, has become worsteds 


and woolens: 
Men. Women. Children. — 


Forstmann & Huffmann Co....Woolens and Worsteds........ 2,400 1,300 <a 

Botany Worsted Mills......... Worsted and Woolen Yarns.... 1,279 925 60 

Passaic Worsted Spinning Co... Worsted Tops and Yarns...... 200 430 70 

Gera Mills ae vecoct oe aie Weaving, Dyeing and Finishing 600 450 

But rubber holds a great deal of interest in that vicinity, also: 

Manhattan Rubber Manufactur- Men. Women. — 
ing Compatiy “ts. cases ane Mechanical Rubber Goods............ 1,500 71 

New York Belting and Packing . j 
Compan yvonne estineniene Mechanical Rubber Goods ........... 1,449 IOI 


Other large units employing around 700-800 are the Acheson Harden hand- 
kerchief concern and the McLean Andrew Company making buckram. 

It would require far more space than has been allowed to the industrial 
history of New Jersey to treat adequately the developments outside of the 
nine largest producing cities. One must pass by such important groups as the 
International Motor Company maintains at New Brunswick and Plainfield, 
each more than 1,200 strong in the “Mack” truck line ; such organizations as 
those of Johnson & Johnson at New Brunswick and Merck at Rahway, 
devoted to surgery and medical matters ; or the Worthington pumping machin- 
ery, the General Electric lamps and the Hyatt roller bearings perfected at 
Harrison; not to mention the ship building interests at Hoboken. Enough 
has been suggested, at any rate, to demonstrate the forces working for indus- 
trial progress throughout the urban centers of the State, a State which, by 
reason of its location and mechanical aptitudes, is destined for a continuing 
career of usefulness. There is no sign of diminution in that multiplicity of 
wants which only the age of invention, of electricity, of inexhaustible curi- 
osity, can create. The industries of New Jersey have long been dedicated to 
the satisfaction of those wants. From the time when the State passed out of 
her colonial stage, and on through the middle period of experiment and 
growth, to the attainment of true industrialization, New Jersey has been well — 
and widely known for her manufactures. An earnest of the perpetuation of 
her ideals comes at the moment when this account is brought to a close, 
December 5, 1929. Newark announces that she has appropriated $1,000,000 
in order that her School of Fine and Industrial Art the better may continue 
its work of instruction in such branches as ceramics, textile making, modelling 
and jewelry design. With her leading cities showing vision of this sort, it is 
small wonder that the State has made great strides in manufacturing in the 
past, and it is certain she must continue to do so in the future. This is New — 
Jersey’s great contribution to the upbuilding of the United States as it stands — 
today. 
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AST HALF CENTURY IN NEW JERSEY POLITICS. 
| By Edwin P. Conklin. 


onklin prepared this section largely from material assembled by James Kerney, 

iton Times,” author of “The Political Education of Woodrow Wilson,” who 
ver to him the results of his research in this field of New Jersey political 
t_was Mr. Kerney’s intention to write the chapter, but his appointment by 
Herbert Hoover to the Commission to Study and Report on Conditions in Haiti 
to the larger and more pressing problem. An expression of earnest apprecia- 
at this point for his willing and effective codperation.—Ed. 





CHAPTER XLIV. 
FROM BEDLE TO ABBETT. 














a A sketch of the last half century in New Jersey politics should start with 
the year 1879, or 1878, which were rather uneventful years in New Jersey. 
It would be wiser to take 1873, or 1875, as the starting point, thus giving us 
a3 ears which mark the end of certain political tendencies and events, and the 
beginning of some new interests which were to hold the attention of New 
Jersey legislators and people for many years. There are few eras and epochs 
oY in politics which can be circumscribed within certain dates; the eras and 
. epochs are always overlapping and becoming inextricably tangled. The 
_ beginnings of most movements are too vague to be recognized, and the sup- 
posed completion of any fundamental change too often proves to have been 
a only imaginary. One may write of New Jersey that it was Democratic from 
‘the casting of its vote for Tilden, in 1876, to the McKinley landslide of 1896; 
and that it has been Republican since that time, the vote for Woodrow Wil- 
son in 1912, notwithstanding, but this is an inference drawn from the national 
vote of the State during that period. In State politics there was a succession 
of Democratic governors from Randolph, of 1868, to Griggs, of 1895, and 
more Republican governors than Democratic have been elected since that 
year, but one cannot use this as an excuse for writing of the Democratic 
_ “epoch” and the Republican “era,” for the Legislature legislates and, although 
the selection of a Governor indicates rather well which party is in control, 
"there is always the fact to be considered that the usual Senate of New Jersey 
has been Republican and that the Assembly constantly has changed com- 
_ plexion. During the early years of our half century, the Legislature might 
have both Houses Democratic one year and both Republican the next, as 
witness 1878 and 1879. In the early period the party label a legislator bore 
might have little to do with the way he voted, since bosses and “rings” 
cracked the whip and members of both parties might be forced to team 
together in putting through legislation pleasing to neither. 





4 


General Survey—In 1875 New Jersey took an accounting of its affairs 

and was pleased to find that the population of the State exceeded one million 
_ by 19,413, and that this constituted a gain of about three hundred per cent. 
in a half century; it was to increase at a slightly greater rate during the next 
fifty years. Seventy-five per cent. of its residents were native born; slightly 
fewer than one-half of the population were rural, living outside the towns of 
I,500 inhabitants, a condition which may be compared with the present period 
when eighty per cent. of the population reside in cities and towns of more 
than 2,500 inhabitants and only 38.3 per cent. of the people of the State can 
claim American-born parentage of at least two generations (Census of 1920). 
Newark and Jersey City were the only cities of more than 100,000 population, 
and Camden, Paterson, Elizabeth and Trenton were the only other four 
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places having 25,000 inhabitants or more. Five counties, Hudson, Union 
Essex, Passaic, and Camden, contained half the taxables of New Jersey, 
almost that proportion of the population. In 1928, seventy-five per cent 
the inhabitants resided in seven of the twenty-one counties of the State— 
the above indicated five, with Bergen and a part of Middlesex. The total 
taxables of the State amounted, in 1876, to $596,943,707.70, and the receipts — 
for the year were $3,195,493, including $1,258,115 for schools. The trans- 
portation systems now supply six times the amount of the total revenue of — 
1876; it costs about $94,000,000 a year to keep the schools open, and nearly 
$47,000,000 was raised by various means to construct and maintain roads. — 
Such comparisons might be multiplied, but the outstanding one would be, 
that while the population of the State has trebled in the last half century, the 
sum total of the taxables has multiplied ten times, and the receipts and dis- — 
bursements are nearly twenty-seven times as great. 3 

It is hardly necessary to elaborate a picture of the uncomplicated semi- — 
rural conditions of New Jersey of 1875. These were similar to other sec- e 4 
tions of the United States and are comparable to those holding in some of the 
smaller semi-pioneer states of today. New Jersey had a system of highways, a 
the legislative side of which had been started in 1695, but which had been 
turned over to sectional jurisdiction under Republican government with the 
result that they never got far beyond the dirt road stage until the present ee 
century. By 1875 the turnpike fever which, while it raged, had given rise to 
many surfaced highways, had abated. The stage coach was still very much in 
use, travellers were few; the railroad, after more than a third of a century, 
gave but limited service. School conditions were bad with less than two hun- 
dred thousand pupils in the whole State. There was a great deal of criticism 
because counties having much wealth and few children were taxed to support 
schools in sections where children were numerous and dollars few. School 
boards and school control, and even the appointment of local teachers were 
political perquisites. 

New Jersey was just as far advanced in the care of its needy and defec- 
tive as any other section, but its institutions were few and bore no fine sound- ? 
ing names. The mentally deranged were “crazy” and incarcerated in a 
“lunatic asylum”; the mentally defective were ‘Gdiots”; prisons were for 
punishment. New Jersey completed, in 1876, a second “Lunatic Asylum,” ; 
which was to become a remarkable institution. There was a State Prison, 
over the entry of which were the words: “Labor, Silence, Penitence. ... - 
Erected that those who are Feared for their Crimes, May Learn to Fear the 7 
Laws and be Useful.” There were small reform schools for boys and girls, 
a normal school and a soldiers’ home, which just about completes the list of 
the New Jersey institutions of that date. Departments and commissions were 
not considered a necessary part of government. There was, of course, am 
military department, a holdover from the Civil War; a State Board of 
Instruction, as yet more ornamental than efficient; a fish commission, which 
dated from 1870; and an insurance department, which had been established 
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However uncomplicated as seen in retrospect, the governmental and 
itical affairs of New Jersey fifty years ago were just as simple as the 
nner of living. The management of the business of the State required 
j _ fewer executive abilities than the direction of the affairs of a modern large 
e ration; there was less to do and less expert knowledge was required. 
7 Rost legislative problems could be decided by debate; the ability to make a 
% good speech was a perquisite to holding most political offices. The old Jack- 
_ sonian doctrine was “Anybody is good enough for any job” and, foolish as it 
may sound now, was not far from the mark in the day when uttered. All 
that was needed to direct the destinies of the State was a group of wise 
. - politicians who could keep themselves more or less permanently established 
in inconspicuous offices, where they could become familiar with the needs 
_ of the State and see to it that the proper sort of legislators should be selected 
at the caucus and polls, men “with clean hearts and a love for the people.” 
Instead of committee hearings, public discussion fathered programs; instead 
of calling in experts for advice, the “boss” or the “ring” decided what was 
expedient. There had to be a great deal of trading of influence and votes, 
and much of the “you scratch my back and I’ll scratch yours” attitude to get 
things done. All of which seems to have been a thoroughly reprehensible 
way of doing things governmental in a State which now must have more than 
fifty permanent departments, boards or commissions to carry on its business. 
And yet the “politicians” of a half century ago and years later somehow man- 
aged to accomplish many fine results. They found a way to break the grip of 
the corporations which dominated the State and bring them within reach of 
the tax collector. Schools were made free, and public libraries as well. A 
riparian policy was defined and established which saved one of the great 
natural sources of wealth. Vitally important amendments were added to the 
Constitution which made possible many of the modern improvements in 
legislation. The foundations of some of the larger Jersey institutions were 
laid by our so-called “boss-ridden” Legislatures of thirty, forty and fifty 
years back. The principal issues in State politics of today are connected with 
taxation, the control of corporations, and the management of the many insti- 
tutions, funds, departments, which go to make up the business of the State. 
These are handled elaborately and well and expensively, but in a simpler day, 
with less machinery, the business of the State was attended to; issues like 
unto those which confront the legislators of today were faced and handled in 
the ’seventies and ’eighties quite as well. 


Railroad Influences—In 1875, New Jersey was just getting back on 
its feet after the disastrous financial panic of 1873, and making ready to go 
on with improvements which had been begun but had stopped. It even pre- 
pared to vote more funds for representation in the Centennial Exposition, at 
Philadelphia, than any other of the United States, except Pennsylvania. 


N. J.—60 
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Politically it was congratulating itself upon winning a round in the perp tual 
battle against railroad domination of legislation. It is not necessary to , 
at length into the history of the numerous charters of earlier years which had 
eventuated in handing the control of the rail transportation systems of the 
State over to a single corporation. As is well known it required eve y 
inducement to get the first railroad built, and the most liberal charters were 
given and subsidies provided. Rail transportation proved more successful 
and profitable than had been expected, thereby not only making the privileges _ 
granted exceedingly worth the fighting for, but the profits had provided the | 
means to battle for their retention. No existing company wanted any other | 
concern to construct a parallel or competitive line, and there was just as 
strong a trend towards consolidation as characterizes business of all sorts at 
the present time. The stronger companies absorbed the weaker ones, and — 
then in turn consolidated or had working agreements. By purchase, lease, by j 
control of stock, by interlocking boards of directors, the Camden and Amboy > 
and New Jersey railroads became the strongest organizations and formed the 
connecting link between the two most important cities in the United States, 
Philadelphia and New York. The climax of monopoly came on June 30, © 
1871, when these and other companies executed a lease for nine hundred and ~ 
ninety-nine years to the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the lease being — 
validated on March 27, 1873. 
It is probable that the advent of the Pennsylvania Railroad into New — 
Jersey, and thereby into the center of Jersey politics, had little to do with the — 
passing of railroad enactments at that period. The sentiment of the State — 
had been swinging towards the legal curbing of corporation powers, and the — 
abolition of special charters. There is something very familiar about the leg- q 
islative call of 1872, for an investigation of the Pennsylvania road and its — 
lease, a demand to which little attention was paid. q 
Rather more typical of the politics of the period was the sly attempt of — 
the Philadelphia and New York Railroad to rush through a charter for a_ 
competing line, but without success. A great battle was staged in 1873 when ~ 
these two corporations fought body against body to a draw. One almost — 
might say that the referee won, for the Legislature passed what was called: | 
the General Railroad Law, which gave all competitors the right to build their — 
lines across the State. Henceforth no charter could be granted which } 
deprived railroads of similar privileges. Not only did the free railroad idea 
open the door to renewed development of the resources of New Jersey, but it 
brought about a realignment of political forces which ended the political — 
prominence of the Camden and Amboy régime, an outstanding factor in 
politics up to that time. | 
Political housecleaning, like any other sort, is likely to uncover many 
things which need sweeping out; getting rid of one evil is apt to disclose 
others to be ousted. If the special privileges of railroads are abolished, then 
special privileges of all kinds should be abolished. Governor Joel Parker — 
summed up the situation in his annual message of 1873: “The State Consti- | 
tution should require general laws and forbid the enactment of all special 
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rivate laws embracing subjects where general laws can be made applica- 
” The Republican platform of that same year had urged the adoption of 
neral laws under which there would be no further “enterprises born of 
‘special legislation and maintained by corruption.” With both parties for 
reform the brooms must of necessity go to sweeping. The Republican Legis- 
ture backed the Democratic Governor in the appointment of a bi-partisan 
idvisory constitutional commission, whose privilege it was to propose all the 
amendments it thought wise to the existing Constitution. 
Me, % The commission sat from May 8 to December 23, 1873, and there were 
i very few possible changes in the “States Bill of Rights” which were not dis- 
oe cussed. The question of more limited Senatorial representation was dropped 
like an overly hot potato ; there was no possible chance of anything adversely 
affecting its own status being acceptable to the Senate. The suggestion of 
_ Piennial sessions of the Legislature, together with a proposal requiring a two- 
thirds vote to override a Governor’s veto, were both killed. The commission 
_ spent much talk over the existing method of distributing the State school tax 
moneys on the basis of pupils rather than by apportioning them to the county 
from which the money came; no recommendation was made. Rural conser- 
vatism stood in the way of any change in Senatorial representation. No 
Legislature could be expected to limit the number of times it should meet; 
neither would that body reduce its power by increasing those of the Chief 
Executive. Education was coming to be thought of as a State affair and, 
therefore, to be managed without reference to county divisions. There were 
a few other reforms which failed to come up for consideration, and in con- 
nection with the public schools funds, it was recommended that no public 
moneys should be awarded to religious or sectarian organizations, a sug- 
gestion which led to a later opposition to the acceptance by some voters of 
all the changes to the Constitution recommended. This opposition, however, 
proved an aid in bringing out a great vote in favor of all amendments. 
There were other suggestions discussed by the commission and rejected, 
and the Legislature in 1874, which met to consider the report, also rejected a 
number of the suggested amendments. Highly important was the acceptance 
by the Legislature of the amendments prohibiting special legislation for 
municipal corporations, prohibiting State grants to municipalities, societies, 
associations or industrial organizations, and directing that taxable property 
should be assessed under general laws and by uniform rules. An outstanding 
amendment was the one forbidding the Legislature to pass local laws regulat- 
ing the affairs of towns and counties, and the allied measure which prohibited 
the appointment of local officers, or commissions, to manage municipal affairs. 
The Legislature to which the report of the commission was offered was 
overwhelmingly Republican, the Senate having twice as many Republicans as 
Democrats, the Assembly running thirty-three of the former to twenty-seven 
of the latter. Garret A. Hobart, of Passaic, was chosen Speaker of the 
Assembly. Well oiled machinery carried the report of the Constitutional 
Commission through the Legislature. Governor Parker commended both the 
Commission and the Legislature, saying of the latter: “Seldom has a delib- 
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erative body convened in which so little local prejudice or partisan feeling 
existed, or in which greater patriotism, wisdom and discretion were dis- 
played.” The report adopted was referred to the Legislature of 1875. 


Election of Governor Bedle—Before the job of amending the Consti- ] 
tution could be completed, the State had to pass through the excitement of a 
gubernatorial contest. It was one of the first, since the Civil War, in which — 
local affairs were more to the fore than national. Two splendid men were 
nominated by the opposing factions, both of whom were undoubted leaders, — 
and both nominated without opposition. There were no practical differences — 
between the platforms of the two parties as regards State matters, each j 
claiming the glory for what had been accomplished, each blaming the other — 
for what had been done amiss, and both advocating a system of “general 
laws” and opposing government of municipalities by legislative commissions. — 
George A. Halsey, a wealthy resident of Newark, whose straightforward 7 
treatment of his employees had won him favor with the labor voter, was q 
nominated by the Republicans. He was a man known to be opposed to the — 
ring which was jobbing Jersey City, and in favor of laws which would check — 
such robbery there and elsewhere. Opposed to him was Judge Joseph D. 
Bedle, who, if less experienced and less known politically, had made a name 
for himself in the prosecution and punishment of some of the chief par- 
ticipants in the looting of Jersey City. 

It so happened that the act by which home rule had been taken away 
from cities and placed in the hands of department commissions chosen by | 
joint meetings of the Legislature, was formulated by Jonathan Dixon, a 
Republican. Jersey City was the chief victim of the act which had turned 
over the municipal government, its property, taxes and public improvements 
to a bunch of looters, not one of whom could have been elected in the city if 
required to gain office by way of the local ballot-box. Conditions had become 
so thoroughly disgraceful that all sections of the State recognized that they — 
must be corrected before a like fate came upon them. Both parties selected 
men for the Governorship who were pledged to come to the succor of “poor 
afflicted Jersey City” and all other municipalities endangered. q 

It was expected that Halsey would have little difficulty in leading his @ 
party to a safe majority in the elections. The Republicans had led for quite 
a period in the Legislature. Two years earlier New Jersey had given, in the 
national elections, a remarkable majority for General Grant. The man who 
does things, however, catches the public eye sooner than the one who makes — 
victory possible. The centering of political attention upon the plight of Jer- 
sey City and on Bedle’s sentencing of some of its jobbers to the penitentiary — 
had a great deal to do with the swing throughout the State to the Democrats, 
who not only elected Joseph D. Bedle as the Chief Executive, but also secured 
a majority in the Assembly. Halsey’s quiet opposition to looting which had 
made the punishment of the leaders possible was overlooked by the voters. 
Quite possibly this action of the electorate was but a precursor of the tre- 
mendous vote which was cast for Samuel J. Tilden, Democratic nominee for 
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_--_-—s«- The amendments, approved by the Legislature of 1874, had now to be 
—_-voted upon by the people before becoming a part of the Constitution. Before 
the special election could be held, efforts were made to push through certain 
special laws whose passage would be impossible after—and if—the changes 
__ were accepted by the voters. More than a quarter of the population of New 
Jersey in 1875 were Catholic in their religious adherence, and it was the 
_ desire of some of their authorities to establish penal and corrective institu- 
_ tions which should be under the direction of the church. This and other 
acts of similar character failed to receive sufficient support and were tossed 
~ aside, but the fact of their introduction created great excitement throughout 
the State which led to all manner of animosities and pseudo-reprisals. The 
storm had all but quieted before the September day arrived for voting, when 
it was whipped again to hurricane force by the publication in a Catholic organ 
of an appeal to vote against all amendments, or at least against those which 
forbade special legislation and the donation of public funds to private organi- 
zations. Just how much the unusually large vote which followed this pro- 
nouncement was divided along religious lines would be hard to decide. The 
amendments were accepted by a wide majority, and they immediately became 

a part of the Constitution of New Jersey. 

By a devious route we have arrived at the year 1876 and noted as we 
came that the free railroad idea had displaced the monopoly of years’ stand- 
ing; that a fine patch had been put on the Constitution intended to keep those 
who, through special legislation, were reaping all sorts of unfair advantages. 
A better and more nearly free school system had been made possible and, 
although not enlarged upon, methods had been devised to save the natural 
resources of the State from misuse and loss. Politically New Jersey had 
become definitely Democratic and was to remain so until close to the end of 
the century. The State had gone for Tilden and thereby, so it was consid- 
ered, had carried the Nation for him. In the controversy which followed and 
which ended in the selection of Rutherford B. Hayes as President by a com- 
mission, Jersey’s Democrats felt they had been robbed, and not a few from 
the other parties agreed in this contention. Incidentally it was the Centennial 
Year, and New Jersey did more to make the exposition held in Philadelphia 
notable than any other State except Pennsylvania. 

The Jersey Legislature of this year had the very difficult job of putting 
through some of the reforms which the change in the Constitution predicated. 
Said Governor Bedle, in his inaugural address: “Now is the opportunity, 
though late, to strike a blow for the protection of our property in municipali- 
ties by sweeping away the devices under the forms of law under which these 
abuses have been perpetrated, and substituting plain, just, and general laws, 
alike applicable to all cities.” When the legislators started to do some of the 
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wonderful things promised under the brand new amendments, they found 
that they had jumped from the frying pan into the fire. The abolishment of 
special legislation seemingly had made all legislation impossible. The makers 
of our laws had been greatly pleased when the prohibiting of special legisla- 
tion relieved them of that most onerous duty of bringing home the bacon for 
their constituents by means of bills passed for local interests, but they did 
not want to have that burden so completely taken from their shoulders that — 
they could get no legislation which stood any chance of being declared consti- — 
tutional. For some time it was the chief labor of the legislators to” devise | 
methods whereby special privileges could be secured under the guise of a — 
general act. Legislation became so difficult that in 1881 commissioners were 4 
appointed, of whom Leon Abbett was one, to suggest further amendations 
of the amendments to the Constitution so recently adopted. The recommen- 
dations of this committee were never accepted. 

It may be that Leon Abbett was chosen to head the aforesaid commis- } 
sion because he had been one of the few legislators who had been able to . 
frame a bill which was both special and local in its character, but which had 
received the approval of the courts. Jersey City was the one city which was — 
expected to profit most by the constitutional changes. Governor Bedle had 
remarked, “It is plain that in New York and New Jersey the system of leg- ) 
islative commissions had failed. The best municipal government is that 
where the people govern themselves, and I hope to see the day when every . 
city in the State shall be governed by a general law, guaranteeing to it local — 
self-rule.” Jersey City was the only city whose government was managed 
wholly by a legislative commission. When the attempt was made to free her : 
from her bonds under the new constitutional system, it proved impossible, for 
any enactment intended to cover the situation was local and special and, — 
therefore, unconstitutional. Senator Abbett cut the Gordian knot by securing 
the enactment of one of the prohibited special laws and then arguing before 
the court that this law seemingly of local application was really general in 
character since it merely gave Jersey City a place on a parity with all other 
municipalities in the State, since it was the sole exception to the order of 
home rule. The court was either complaisant or just sensible; it declared the 
law constitutional. Jersey City was thus relieved of the chains which had 
bound it and set free to choose home-made shackles and local jailors. Lobby- . 
ists of all sorts were hard hit by the new Constitution, and these were just as 
important a part of legislation a half century ago as they are now, however 
much methods have changed. Legislators and lobbyists later combined 
forces at various times to get rid of the obstructive amendments, notably in 
1881 and 1890, but during this latter mentioned year, the voters of the State 
decided emphatically that the additions to the Constitution must stay where 
they had been put. For forty years our lawmakers, and their back-door 
assistants, have been seeking, and finding, ways and means of getting special 
legislation, despite the constitutional prohibition of such legislation. 

The reform spirit which was rampant throughout Governor Bedle’s 
administration forced the passage of a law which corrected one of the serious 
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legal procedure. This was the District Court Act, by which this 











and judge, who nearly always decided for the client he represented. 
est men would not stand for the office; some of the incumbents were 
more than licensed extortionists. About the only way to remove some of 


be not in the rural sections for the expense of sustaining districts was 
'& thought to be too great. Governor Bedle’s appointments of new functionaries 
y. : were not so pleasing, particularly his nomination of John A. Blair, a Repub- 
lice , and of his father-in-law, B. F. Randolph, both to serve in Jersey City. 
_ Senator Leon Abbett led the group in the Senate which prevented the con- 
B 7) firmation of the nominees, but the Governor made the appointments ad 
interim and waited until the next year when a more complaisant Senate did 
; & as he wished. 
Se ___ One incident occurring during the Bedle régime served to introduce a 
contest which was waged until the so-called “State House Ring’ were 
_ denuded of their powers in Jersey politics. For half a century after 1844 
* there had been but three Republican governors and these had been elected 
during the Civil War period. Soon after the war the Republicans were 
4 E usually in control of the Senate and often had a majority in the Assembly. 
If there was one man responsible more than any other for keeping of New 
_ Jersey in the Democratic column, and particularly for the procession of gov- 
_ ernors from that party, it was Henry C. Kelsey, who, for nearly two decades 
_was able to hold the position of Secretary of State, half of the time with 
the approval of a Republican Senate. He, with Benjamin F. Lee and Henry 
‘Stafford Little, made up a triumvirate which dominated Democratic councils 
for many, many years. If they used methods at times which might be consid- 
ered questionable, these were somewhat better than the methods used in poli- 
tics elsewhere. All three in the early days held offices which paid no fixed 
Salaries, compensation coming from fat fees. 


Governor Randolph—Governor and Senator Randolph was responsi- 
ble for the appointments of Kelsey as Secretary of State, Little as Clerk of 
the Court of Chancery; Lee was appointed Clerk of the Supreme Court in 
1872, by Governor Parker. Theodore F. Randolph was elected, in 1869, as 
the first Democratic Governor of New Jersey after the Civil War. and was 
made United States Senator a half dozen years later at the behest of the State 
House Ring in the face of determined opposition, because of his former con- 
nection with the “Know Nothing Party.’”’ He deserved the honors granted to 
him, for he had served the State long and well. A resident of Hudson County, 
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one of the foremost coal operators in New York, he had been active in pu blic 
affairs since making his home in Morristown. He was so rich that he was 
called “Mr. Moneybags of Morristown”; he had ample leisure to play the 
political game to the limit, and did. : 

While campaigning for the Governorship, he met Henry Kelsey, editor — 
of the Herald of Newton, and was so impressed with his ability that he made — 
him his Secretary of State. Mr. Kelsey, a native of Sussex County, besides ~ 
being a country newspaper editor, had been at various times, the postmaster 
of his town, and a judge of the Court of Common Pleas for four years. It — 
seems likely that his predecessor in the State position was encouraged to d 
resign to make way for Mr. Kelsey; at any rate, his appointment to the office — 
was made July 1, 1870. When the term ended the following year he was ~ 
reappointed and confirmed by a Republican Senate; again, five years later, q 
another Republican majority in the Senate confirmed his reappointment by — 
Governor Bedle. By virtue of his office he was a member of all kinds of — 
commissions, and clerk of half a dozen State organizations. His duties were 
multifarious and his opportunities to advance the political fortunes of those i 
he favored equally numerous. He was a pleasant faced man of slight stature ; 
and outwardly gave no suggestion of the versatile canny mentality, or of the — 
cold calculating courage which was manifest in his career. He was the brains — 
of the State House coterie, the first to be recognized by his party for skill in q 
politics, and the one who clung longest to the power and position which his — 
abilities had won. It was not until 1897 that his reign as Secretary of State — 
came to an end, but his influence had waned during the later years. . 

Henry Stafford Little, tall, active and energetic, made a splendid running : 
mate for Kelsey, his efficiency and forcefulness made effective the plans of ; 
the others. Mr. Little was born at Middletown Point (Matawan), son of an 
Irishman, who had settled in Monmouth County in 1810 and had made him- — 
self wealthy in the development of the resources of the section. Henry Staf- 
ford Little was admitted to the bar in 1848, but divided his time between the — 
law and the further development of his home section. He promoted roads — 
and turnpikes. He was the first president of the New York and Long 
Branch Railroad Company, and mainly instrumental in the construction of 
its line. He was sent to the State Senate to represent his county during the 
years from 1864 to 1871, being its President during 1868 and 1869. He was — 
nominated by Governor Randolph as Clerk of the Court of Chancery, Janu- 
ary 25, 1871, and reappointed by Governor Bedle in 1876, and at the end of — 
his term refused to serve longer in order to succeed Judge Lathrop as — 
receiver of the New Jersey Central Railroad Company. 

The Chancery clerkship was not only “one of the most lucrative places — 
in the Capitol Building, but it was also one that gave largest opportunities for 
acquaintance with the class of men who make and mould public sentiment. 
The fifteen hundred lawyers in the State, with their army of clients, and liti- 
gants, were brought in almost daily contact with his office. Mr. Little had 
enough of the Irish instinct of push, aggressiveness and ambition to make 
the most of the opportunity that lay at his hand.” When he threw up the 
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_ Benjamin F. Lee became a member of the State House Democratic 
cabinet slightly later than the others, and was its diplomat and chief wire- 
puller. Suave, courtly, a raconteur of the first flight, the son of the Hon. 
af, Thomas Lee, and the descendant of a prominent and ancient family, he was 
__yalued for his personal qualities as much as for his political acumen. After 

some years of business with father and brother, he retired to become identi- 
fied with South Jersey interests and politics. A lifelong Democrat he was 
nominated in the strong Republican First District for Congress twice and 
made great inroads upon the usual Republican majority of the district. He 
had 118 votes, the entire strength of his section, behind him on the informal 
ballot which later selected Joel Parker as the nominee for Governor, and 
swung the whole 118 to Parker. When the latter was elected he recognized 
the favor by appointing Lee Clerk of the Supreme Court, in 1872, and was 
subsequently reappointed by Governor Bedle in 1877, Ludlow in 1882, Green 
in 1887, and Abbett in 1892, giving him a most remarkably long tenure of 
office which was, until 1881, one of the most lucrative in fees of any in the 
Capitol, and was even more valuable for the political contacts and control 
it gave. 

These were the men who made up the nucleus of the State House autoc- 
racy which dominated Democratic councils, to a very large extent, from the - 
’seventies on into the nineties, and whose names must recur in any account 
of Jersey politics of that period. The coterie’s ascendency was challenged 
from time to time, but never so ably or so successfully as by Leon Abbett and 
those who became associated with him. Abbett ranged himself on the side 
of the People—spelled always with a capital—holding the State House group 
up to obloquy as aristocrats, plutocrats, wholly out of sympathy with the 
masses, managing the affairs of the Democratic party to its utter damnation 
or eventual dissolution. He was accused, during his long career in Jersey 
legislation, of all the crimes on the political calendar, but none suggested that 
he lacked aggressiveness or courage. He had been sent to the Legislature 
from Hudson County in 1865 and from that time developed in power and 
influence, being active in every political agitation so long as his party held 
sway in the Senate. 

The phrase which started this excursion into past politics and the formal 
introduction of certain prominent politicians of that period, began “One 
incident occurring during the Bedle régime served to introduce a contest 
which was waged until the ‘State House Ring’ was denuded of its powers.” 
This incident was the election of a United States Senator in 1877 to succeed 
the Hon. F. T. Frelinghuysen. It will be recalled that there was a parity of 
the two parties in the Assembly, at that time, with a Democratic majority of 
just one in the Senate, making it a most inopportune time for any factional 
tivalry to arise among the Democrats. It was in this critical situation that 
Abbett and John R. McPherson joined forces and challenged the supremacy 
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of the State House managers. Both were from Hudson County, both had \ won \ 
recognition as representatives of the “Masses” and had a large popular fol- : 
lowing. Both might have been enemies striving for the ascendency in their 
districts, but had been wise enough to work with, rather than against, each — 
other, and to form an alliance against the moneyed aristocracy which ruled 
their party. They had opposed the “Ring” in opposing the election in 1875 
of ex-Governor Randolph for United States Senator, but had been beaten. — 
The fight over McPherson’s candidacy, two years later, was spectacular and 4 
bitter, but, and for the first time, the combination of Kelsey, Little and Lee 
received a decided setback; McPherson went to the National Senate, taking 
the place which Abbett probably desired for himself, but had enabled a 
colleague to secure. It seems likely that the Senatorship for Abbett was : 
expected to be the gift of another day, and that his service to McPherson was 
to be rewarded by the latter’s support for the Governorship, from which one — 
so often graduated to the United States Senate, or to even higher office. ; 

If the Abbett-McPherson alliance thought that they had conquered the — 
State House autocracy, or even that they could put Abbett in the guberna- 
torial chair, they were mistaken. A successor to Governor Bedle had to be — 
nominated in 1877; Abbett was one of the foremost of many candidates, — 
which included the name of Orestes Cleveland, a leader in Hudson affairs 
and a sworn enemy of Abbett even as the latter was of the “autocrats.” 
Orestes Cleveland realized it was the better part of political valor to cast his 
lot with the State House coterie to defeat Abbett; he did so and withdrew his 
name. He was an exceedingly pleased man when in a most dramatic conven- 
tion, the name of General George B. McClellan was introduced and, by a well 
planned and beautifully staged coupe, made the nominee. The Republican 
convention, held the following week, nominated Dr. William A. Newell, of — 
Cumberland, who managed to make one of the most maladroit canvasses pos- 
sible, one notable for the enemies it made for him in his own party. There 
were few real differences between the platforms of the two organizations as 
touching State affairs, and the campaign was burdened with personalities 
rather than creeds. The Republicans threw down the gauntlet with the 
accusation that the opposite party had nominated a man unidentified with the 
interests of New Jersey, one who had been twice in the past two years a 
candidate for office in another State. General McClellan answered that “if 
I am not a resident of New Jersey I have no residence anywhere in the 
country. I have lived here since 1863 and voted at many elections.” The 
general was a popular hero, the Civil War being still bright in the memories of 
the people. His journeys through the State were triumphal processions. He 
received a vote of 97,837 as compared with 85,094 for Newell. 
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George Brinton McClellan was a splendid figure to have as the head | 
of the New Jersey government. A native of Philadelphia, a graduate of @ 
West Point, second in general rank and first of his class in engineering, he 
served as a lieutenant in the Mexican War, emerging with the brevet rank of 
captain. He was sent abroad, in 1856, as military observer for the govern- 
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10, when he resigned to accept the presidency of the Ohio and Mississippi 
‘oad. His Civil War record is too well known to require retelling. Suf- 
- to point out that his experience and skill in arms were put to use imme- 
"7 y after the firing upon Fort Sumter, at first in Ohio organizing the 
vo unteers, and after the disaster at Bull Run in command of the troops at 
_ Washington. His experience at home and abroad taught him the need of 
q thorough preparation as a preliminary to battle, but his methods proved too 
3 low for an impatient people. He was deposed in favor of General Pope, 
sion of Maryland, McClellan was again called to organize the disrupted army, 
but in 1862 he was superseded by General Burnside, which so angered him 


for the Presidency and received a vote of 1,800,000 to 2,000,000 cast for Lin- 
; coln. General McClellan went abroad for the remainder of the war, return- 
ing in 1868 to take charge of the Department of Docks of New York, with a 
home in New Jersey. Nationally and internationally known, his was a name 
to conjure with in the politics of a State whose total population was far less 
~ than the number of votes he had received for the Presidency of the United 
States. 
7 McClellan’s inauguration was so largely attended by notables from all 
over the country that it had to be held outside the State House. He had back 
_ of him—the first Governor to be so blessed since 1870—a Legislature which 
was Democratic in both branches. Great things were expected from a great 
man and a complete party control of both Houses. The results were disap- 
pointing. So much time was given to partisan politics that little was accom- 
plished of permanent legislation. The Governor and the Senate never could 
agree and McClellan’s appointments nearly always met with opposition. The 
Assembly, not satisfied with the gerrymander which had put the Democrats 
in office, devised one so bad that it displaced them the following year. An 
act was passed disfranchising college students, for then as in later years, the 
young men of the country were inclined to become Republicans in their 
political faith. Much time was wasted in the Legislature in the arraignment 
of the Keeper of the State Prison on charges of inhuman treatment of pris- 
oners, the death after torture of one of the inmates being made the occasion. 
Nothing was done about it, however. The first year of McClellan’s adminis- 
tration was saved from utter failure by the belated passing of laws which 
reduced the taxes nearly a half; fixed the legal rate of interest at six instead 
of seven per cent.; the making of bribery in elections illegal; and, what is 
interesting, if not important, the predecessor of modern primary laws was 
placed on the records. The bribery and primary laws lacked teeth and 
became dead letters. Not until the early years of the present century did 
Jersey begin serious experimenting with election laws. 
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The Legislature of 1879 was the reverse of that of the previous year 
as regards its political complexion. It may have been darker and more than 
skin deep in the eyes of the ousted party, with two men admittedly connected 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad Company as heads of both Houses; Schuyle ro 
B. Jackson being chosen Speaker of the Assembly and General William ja 
Sewell President of the Senate. The Legislature did things, however: 
McClellan’s hands were even more securely tied by the Senate, which con-— 
tinued to reject his nominations. The Republican majority, none too hope- 
ful of retaining that majority at future sessions, started a raid upon what 
they believed was one of the chief material resources of their opponents, the 
large sums of money paid in the State to the State House triumvirate, Kelsey, 
Little and Lee. The fee system was then in force in many of the State 
offices. Only recently had the Governorship been taken out of the fee class, — 
and the previous Governor had refused to tell the Legislature how much he ~ 
received. “The Secretary of the State, Kelsey’s office, was reputed to be 
worth $25,000 a year. Ex-Senator Henry S. Little, who had become Clerk — 
of the Court of Chancery, was said to be in receipt of $30,000 a year. 
Supreme Court Clerk Benjamin F. Lee was understood to have a more than 
comfortable income from his office.’ (Sackett.) The situation was amply : 
ventilated in Legislature and press, but the attempt to place the offices ona 
salary basis failed. The amount of fees charged were reduced about a 
third by a series of acts. 4 

Laws were passed establishing industrial schools in New Jersey. A nor- 
mal school was opened at Newark. Two commissions were appointed by ~ 
the Governor, one to suggest methods of codifying the tax laws, the other to { 
frame a general law for the government of cities; and there was an attempt 5 
made to improve the militia system. The State Agricultural School and Rut- — 
gers’ Scientific School were made one, in 1880, and granted State support. — 
An amendment looking to biennial sessions of the Legislature was voted 
down. That the reports of the two commissions led to nothing was unfortu- — 
nate, but the fact of their selection indicated which way the wind was blowing — 
in politics. The direct occasion of the City Government Commission was the 
bankruptcy of Elizabeth and Rahway, the result of systematic looting by dis- 
honest officials. Jersey City was on the brim of a like ruin. Garret A. Hobart, q 
then a Senator from Paterson, introduced an act which became a law, which ~ 
should have been a splendid weapon in the hands of the people to fight and ‘ 
prevent such situations, but for some reason was seldom used. The law 
authorized the examination by experts of the books of city and county officials bk, 
at any such time as twenty-five freeholders should demand in the Circuit 
Court an investigation. . 

When the time came, in 1880, that a candidate for Governor must be 
nominated, it seemed that the stage had at last been set for a capture of the 
gubernatorial chair by a Republican. This party “could point with pride” to 
the fact that Republican Legislatures had so reduced the State expenditures 
that by 1880 no State tax need be laid; that it had made unchecked looting 
of cities impossible; the introduction of an act providing for the arbitration 
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bor disputes; and a number of other betterments in government. What 
of greater import was the disruption of the Democratic leadership grow- 
out of the rise of the Abbett faction and the waning powers of the State 
se bosses. Most important of all was the apparent alignment of the 
oads with the Republicans. Frederic A. Potts, Senator from Hunterdon, 
‘J eoue e of the ablest men in his party, was named by acclamation to head their 
ticket. _ To Senator Garret A. Hobart, whose political career began some 
¥ ten years earlier had been one of continual progress, was committed the con- 
duct of the canvass of the State. Hobart at this time was almost a profes- 
~ sional “Receiver” of Jersey railroads; Potts was a large and influential 
stockholder of the Jersey Central Railroad—this company usually backed 
Democratic candidates; while the Pennsylvania, with General Sewell, were 
4 old Republican standbys; other corporations were favorable since Leon 
Abbett was the logical candidate of the other side, and Abbett had showed 
himself definitely in favor of taxing railroads and corporations and people 
om an equal basis, a situation which the larger corporations had fought 
against for years. 


Political Strategy of Leon Abbett—lIf clouds appeared in the Demo- 
cratic sky all was not black. The very conditions which forced a combina- 
tion of the railroads and other corporations were to the advantage of their 
opponents, for the ordinary taxpayers and voters had become exceedingly 
restive under the burdens borne in the maintenance of their home towns, 
from which load the shoulders of the corporations were comparatively free. 
The anti-monopoly sentiment, which so soon was to rise to so great an out- 
burst, was ready to swing to the aid of anyone who could break the shell 
which restrained it. Abbett was the man who could do this, but the lion was 
no longer roaring, unready to move to the attack. Since the death of his 
wife, a charming if ambitious lady, he had become somewhat indifferent to 
politics. Yet it seemed likely that despite his apathy he might be compelled to 
run for office because of the popular demand. This did not suit the State 

_ House coterie, who had fought Abbett to defeat in the previous convention ; 
neither did it please the magnates to have Orestes Cleveland thrust upon 
them, even if he had been their aid in depriving Abbett of the gubernatorial 
chair. With Abbett out of the way, Cleveland stood the best chance of being 
the Democratic nominee for Governor. When his name was placed before 
the convention, held in 1880, he had enough pledged delegates to secure the 
nomination. Senator George C. Ludlow was the choice of the State House 
set. 

Abbett stirred himself when he perceived that his arch enemy was 
surely going to succeed where he had failed and did the unexpected. He 
allied himself with Kelsey and his group and, under the solemn promise that 
under no circumstances would he accept the nomination, was chosen by the 

coterie to preside at the convention. He probably did not realize the pressure 
which would be brought to bear on him to accept the nomination when he was 
compelled to face the enthusiasm of the delegates, but he held to his pledge, 
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and as chairman ruled with a rod of iron, also with much guile. He would 
let none but delegates have seats, which shut out the professional maker. 
enthusiasm and noise. Amid a bedlam of protests, Chairman Abbett 
that the preference of each delegate must be recorded, thus splitting up the 
units pledged to Cleveland. There seems little doubt that Orestes Cleveland 
received a majority of the votes on the first ballot, but Abbett announced that 
“the secretaries had found an error in the tally,” and insisted that another 
ballot be taken. A thousand voices roared in protest, but in vain. A fourth 
vote nominated George Craig Ludlow, Senator from Middlesex County, cor- 
poration counsel, attorney for the Pennsylvania Railroad. ‘ 
The convention in which Abbett, almost single-handed, sidetracked 
Orestes Cleveland, was somewhat typical of the system through which the 
“people” expressed their choice of men for high office. The manner in which 
one railroad man was nominated to oppose another so that the power of 
each corporation upon election day might be nullified, was also characteristic 
of that day. It is noteworthy that the railroads were so dominant a force — 
in politics that two men in its employ were nominated for the gubernatorial 
office and a third, General William J. Sewell was, during the next year, 
elected to the United States Senate. In the election which followed the 
recrudescence of Abbett and the naming of Ludlow, the Republican Potts — 
seemed certain of being swept into office. When the ballots had all been 
cast, the first count showed a plurality for Ludlow of 251 from a total cast of 
nearly one-quarter of a million. A later count brought the plurality up to 
651, probably the narrowest margin by which a Jersey Governor was — 
squeezed into the chair. There were claims of fraud, but both parties feared 4 
the irregularities a recount might disclose. Potts believed that the Pennsyl- — 
vania, after persuading him to stand for office, had failed him. Perhaps he ~ 
knew of a visit made by Henry Kelsey, on the day before election, to the © 
office of Alexander J. Cassatt, from which visit he came with a broad smile 
on his face like that of a cat which had swallowed a canary. a 
If the railroad was false to its nominee, Potts, it was to suffer for it in 
legislation which was begun while Ludlow was Governor, which the latter — 
refused to veto, and in his thoroughly unexpected vetoes of some of the cor- — 
porations’ pet measures. One bill in particular slipped through the Legisla- — 
‘ture which, under the pretense of giving aid to a railroad in the settlement of ; ; 
certain litigation, carried a provision which made it forever impossible for the — 
city of Jersey City to complete streets over all land made by filling in beyond ~ 
the old water line. As a henchman of Abbett’s Allan L. McDermott — 
remarked “the bill was intended to build a Chinese wall about Jersey City.” 
Passed by both Houses this bill was put up to Governor Ludlow to put his — 
signature upon the document to make it effective. He made it clear that he 
would not approve the steal. Neither cajolery nor temptation, persuasion or 
threat, could make him change his attitude. He sent back the act to the two — 
Houses, vetoed. Only the disclosure of attempted bribery and the investiga- 
tion of the disclosure, so delayed the passage of the bill over this veto, that 4 
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tion of Lee was confirmed at the same time. The “Ring’”’ was showing signs 
‘geet f disintegration. Lee had become an opportunist, shifting his allegiance 
_ readily and often. His control of so large a following in the southern part 
of the State still made that allegiance valuable. When United States Senator 
McPherson stood for reélection, in 1883, Lee refused to join Kelsey and 
Bite j in their fight against the Senator, and Kelsey left the losing battle 
mainly up to Little. Later when Leon Abbett’s name was suggested for the 
_ Democratic nomination for Governor, Little was the only member of the 
_ triumvirate who continued the fight against him, nor did he desist throughout 
4 Phe State campaign which followed the nomination. 
With Lee lying low, and relation strained between Kelsey and Little, the 
_ Ring was in no position to dominate Democratic counsels in 1886, when a 
successor to Abbett must be elected. Kelsey and Little made what was to 
be their last political alliance with the intent of making Rufus Blodgett, 
superintendent of the New York and Long Branch Railroad, Governor. Kel- 
sey’s term as Secretary of State was about to end and he must see to it that 
he be reappointed. Little had long since resigned his office and only after 
much persuasion joined Kelsey. Meanwhile the Abbett-McPherson alliance 
had fixed upon one Robert S. Green as the future Governor, and by a coup, 
similar to that by which Abbett had brought about the nomination of Ludlow 
in a convention which had a majority for Orestes Cleveland, Green was 
nominated. It was not this defeat which shattered the State House autoc- 
racy, but the manner in which it had been brought about. Kelsey, convinced 
by Lee that he would be appointed to his secretaryship, proceeded to knife his 
associates of so many years by secretly swinging delegates under his control 
to Green. It was the end. Little withdrew from politics except for an occa- 
sional raid when he would create dismay by his high-handed methods. Kel- 
sey became identified but with a greatly weakened influence, with his former 
enemies. Lee had already joined the Abbett-McPherson ranks. With the 
dissolution of the State House Ring, the other wing of the party dominated 
Jersey Democracy until it was overwhelmed in 1895 by the Republicans. The 
State House autocracy was the first of the machines which became a feature 
of Jersey politics. It was an uncomplicated and loosely organized affair as 
compared with the machine created by Abbett or the military type of organi- 
zation commanded by James Smith, Jr., but was long-lived and effective. 


Ludlow Administration—Returning to Governor Ludlow and his 
administration, and we are confronted with the oft-repeated situation of a 
capable Governor struggling through three years with hands tied. He was 
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- uncompromisingly honest, wise in his judgments, stern in courage, but aside 
from the stand he took in opposition to the flood of railroad bills which 
almost submerged the Legislature during his régime, his leadership acco m= 
plished very little. The Riparian Commission had its hands strengthened in 
its endeavors to protect one of Jersey’s possessions. During the second seS-_ 
sion (1882) women were made eligible to serve as school trustees, probably 
the entering wedge of the sex into political office. Laws were passed making 
it possible for each town to have a free public library. Cities were divided 
into four classes, which made the administration of their affairs simpler, and 
their relations to the State government more clearly defined. In his last year 
in the chair, Governor Ludlow appointed a Council of State Charities and — 
Correction. He left office undeservedly discredited within his own party, 
hated by the politicians, soon to be disciplined by the corporations he had | 
antagonized. George Ludlow was ostracized in his law practice, and cast 
aside politically until 1895, when he was appointed Justice of the Supreme 
Court. 

If the political history of New Jersey revolved for two decades after the _ 
Civil War about the State House Ring, that until the Democrats lost control — 
of the State in 1896 centers upon Leon Abbett. Just what manner of man © 
he was is still a question often debated. A native of Philadelphia, born Octo- — 
ber 8, 1836, he became a lawyer in 1858, settled in Hoboken the following & 
year, and was soon drafted for political duty as a stump speaker for General 
McClellan during his candidacy for the Presidential office. In 1865 Abbett — 
was elected to the Assembly to represent Hoboken and Jersey City, making 
his home in the latter city from 1866 until his death, December 4, 1894. He 4 
was a member of the State Legislature during 1865-66 and 1868-70; Speaker 
of the House, 1869-70; State Senator, 1874-77; Governor of New Jersey, — 
1884-87 and 1890-93; was twice refused nomination for United States Sena- — 
tor, and finally was appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court. His name has : 
appeared on these pages because of his frequent clashes with the powers that 4 
were in his party, his hold upon the voters as a “Representative of the Peo- 
ple,’ and his stand upon the question of equal taxation, particularly as it ‘ 
affected the railroads. He had been in line for the Governorship and United _ 
States Senator for several years, but had stepped aside willingly and other- 
wise, that others might be so honored. 

In 1883 the Republican convention named Judge Jonathan Dixon as 
their nominee for Governor. There were nine candidates before the Demo- 
cratic convention of that year, the number being due to a frantic desire of the 
party to find some way out of the inevitable—the selection of Leon Abbett, 
opponent of the Ring, of the railroads, and of all non-tax paying corpora- — 
tions. The Republican platform had endorsed with vigor equal taxation and ¥ 
the control of “oppressive monopolies”; Democracy had been hardly less — 
emphatic in its advocacy of equalizing taxation “on all properties within the | 
State whether that of individuals or corporations.” Both parties knew that ~ 
the campaign was to be waged on the question of corporation taxation, and — 
those in power realized that Abbett stood out as the champions of such taxa- — 
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eae in ti Khe fide quarters of the State, preaching his 
lying strongly to the many attempts to discredit him. He 
a plurality of 6,809 over Dixon, rather more than ten times 
. Ludlow had been eased into office. 


's First Administration—The Governor went to the task at 
ately, his inaugural address explaining his attitude towards the 
orporation taxation and suggesting ways and means by which 
be accomplished. His chief method seems to have been that of 
, or the establishment of, the charters granted in former years by 
, OF if this proved impossible, to tax the charters, which i in n them- 


; After expressing rBientel? as “opposed to any on of 
State tax,” he suggested that this might be avoided, “first, by increas- 
the percentage of tax paid by the railroads on their roads, equipments 
pneeees ae ‘i subjecting the irrepealable franchises of the 


ges. The whole matter is a part of the “equal taxation” movement 
eee may be traced back to 1664, if one cares to, for in that long 


:. money or goods upon all lands . . . . or persons within the several 
incts.” The ideal and idea of equal taxation has been inherently a part 
e New Jersey Constitution since its organization as a State, and the sub- 
of legislation to the present day. One may sit in judgment upon Leon 
and condemn him as a thoroughly selfish, obstinate politician who did 
‘sorts of venial things, but full appreciation must be accorded his tre- 
ndous service to New Jersey in exposing the true nature of the tax exemp- 
n privileges enjoyed by the railways, and their tremendous drain upon the 
finances of the State. 

_ At the time of Abbett’s inaugural, the total assessed valuation of all 
?p roperty in New Jersey was little more than half a billion dollars; the worth 
the railroad property in the State was conservatively estimated at one- 
arter of a billion dollars. The railroads’ estimates were very much lower 
in this, but even at their own rating one-fourth of the value of all the 
Property in New Jersey was exempt from local and county taxation, and this 
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exempted property belonged to the transportation systems. A third of the 
property of Jersey City could not be taxed, the value of that property thus 
exempted equalled the total valuations assessed in each of more than half the 
counties; it was four times the value of all the real estate, institutions, and 
personal property owned by the State. The railroads were receiving an 
involuntary subsidy equal to the interest on the whole of the public debt of 
the State, and New Jersey ranked fifth among the United States in the 
magnitude of its debt. But the public debt increased; New Jersey had 
exceeded all other states except one in the increase of its indebtedness during 
the passing decade. There were no great public works being carried on, the 
State lacked a hundred of the improvements which are now commonplaces ; 
rigid economy was being practiced in governmental expenditures. The 
burden of taxation had become too heavy to be endured, and something had 
to be done to make the corporations bear their share of the burden. Ludlow, — 
mildly, and Abbett, emphatically, led the foray upon the railroads. | 

Governor Ludlow during the closing weeks of his régime had induced : 
the Legislature to appoint a joint committee to consider the matter of a | 
railroad tax. Abbett fathered a definitely and comprehensive equal tax bill, | 
which was passed by the Assembly, but which had no chance of getting by © 
the Senate. Governor Abbett realizing this, gave his support to a committee | 
pill, and signed it when passed, the important item of which assessed: “All 
real and personal property, including franchises at % of 1% for the use of © 
the State; all real estate outside of the main stem (which is legislated to be - 
the road not exceeding one hundred feet in width and buildings thereon), is 
subject to an additional assessment for the use of the municipalities in which 
the property is found, at local rates not to exceed 1%. Personal property 
and franchise of these corporations are exempt from municipal tax.” The 
act provided for the appointment by the Governor, with the consent of the 
Senate, of a State Board of Assessors to ascertain values and collect railroad 
moneys. 

Before there was time for mutual felicitations upon the successful cor- 
nering of the railroads and to estimate the benefits to be derived by the State 
from the enforcement of taxation, the Central Railroad Company rushed into 
court claiming that the act was “special,” in its application only to rail cor- 
porations, and therefore unconstitutional. The Erie and the Pennsylvania 
systems paid the taxes assessed against them for the first year on the agree- 
ment that the sums paid were to be returned if the Central was successful in 
its litigation. The case was tried before Chief Justice Beasley of the 
Supreme Court, during the November term of 1885, and the law declared 
unconstitutional and, therefore, inoperative. New Jersey’s financial situa- 
tion was thus rendered more difficult than ever, because it not only was pre- 
vented from collecting from the railroads, but must return the amounts paid 
by the Pennsylvania and Erie. These two systems made no demand for a 
refund, however, even going so far as to pay another year’s taxes while 
awaiting the result of the appeal to the Court of Errors and Appeals. The 
decision of Justice Beasley was overruled and the act maintained. 
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tate Bua the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western Railroad, which refused 
| 2% ‘o pay its assessment on the contention that the Supreme Court of the United 
& iz tates had ruled that the charter granted the company exempting it from local 
* _ and State taxation was a contract which no Legislature had the right or the 
S Dp _ Power to break. It was after the exposure of certain delinquencies on the 
| % - part of the railroad whereby it had defrauded the State, and the threat of 
= confiscation of its property, that the Delaware, Lackawanna and Western 
Bs Railroad compromised by doing about everything which had been demanded. 
+ Great credit must be given to Assemblyman William H. Corbin, of Union, 
~ 1885-87, in bringing to a successful conclusion this skirmish with a recalci- 
 trant railroad. The battle for “equal taxation” had been won, insofar as the 
transportation corporations were concerned; congratulations were in order. 
However many the attempts to tamper with the laws established during 
_ Abbett’s administrations, agitation upon the equal tax question dwindled 
until its revival in the early years of the present century. 

The various tax and railroad legislation somewhat overshadows the 
other achievements of government during Abbett’s first term as Governor. 
Other progressive measures were passed by the Legislature of 1884, 1885, 
and 1886 for which credit was claimed by the Republican party since the 
Legislatures in question were wholly Republican, except the House of 1884. 
Laws were passed, in 1884, protecting labor from prison contract competi- 
tion; acts forbidding cities to owe more than $13,000,000, or to expend more 
than ninety per cent. of their tax levy; Civil War veterans were exempted 
from taxation. A State Board of Agriculture was organized, an agricultural 
fund of $116,000 established ; and one of the first endeavors to preserve the 
health of women employed in factories was embodied in a law. The out- 
standing actions of the Legislature of 1885 were, those forbidding railroad 
companies to lease lines without legislative consent; the extension of the 
geological survey for another five years; the opening of a State School for 
Mutes at Chambersburg. The session of 1886 expended a deal of time in the 
impeachment of a State Prison official, a friend of Abbett. Laws were passed 
covering the accession of drained land, and for the protection of the oyster 
and fishing industries. Just as the House was about to adjourn, fire 
destroyed the front of the State House, which was made the excuse for an 
attempt to remove the Capital to Newark. A bill introduced to this end was 
defeated by a vote of twenty-seven to twenty-five, and Trentonians breathed 
their first full breath for days and began, shortly after, to expend $225,000 
which had been voted for rebuilding the burned State House. The outstand- 
ing Democratic features of the legislation during Abbett’s administration 
Were, as indicated, the acts taxing the railroad and canal corporations, bills 
which were passed in the first year when the Democrats had a majority in 
the Assembly. Bills introduced providing for equal taxation in the Republi- 
can Legislatures of 1885 and 1886 were defeated. 
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In the gubernatorial campaign which followed the end of Abbett’s first 
reign, much was made of this failure of the Republican controlled Legisla- 
tures to favor equal tax laws. Benjamin F. Howey was the Republican ca n- 
didate for Governor in 1886; Robert Stockton Green was the Democratic 
nominee chosen by a political chicane similar to that which had been used by 
Abbett in outwitting his enemy, Orestes Cleveland. Rufus Blodgett, railroad 
man and level-headed politician, was in line for the nomination, but divided | 
interests among the State House Ring led to the desertion by Kelsey at the - 
last moment with the rejection of Blodgett as the candidate and the nomina-_ 
tion of Green. As pointed out, this affair brought to an end the régime of the 
Ring. | 

The platforms of the two parties, in 1886, were rather more interesting 
than the nominees for the gubernatorial chair, in view of what was to occur 
within the near future. The Republicans claimed that it had “placed upon the — 
statute books of the State most of the existing laws” favoring labor. They 
advocated arbitration, inspection of factories, regulation of the working © 
hours of women and children, compulsory education and equal taxation. The © 
platform advocated certain pure food laws, further protection of the fishing” 
interests, a “non-partisan judiciary.” It endorsed the submission to popular | 
vote of the question of “the regulation, control, or prohibition of the liquor 
trade.” All of which went to make up quite a liberal program for its day. . 

The Democratic platform was built around an approval of the admin- — 
istration of Governor Abbett, more particularly of the legislation which char- — 
acterized it affecting taxation. The Governor was credited with saving the 
State the necessity of general taxation by shifting part of the burden to the q 
hitherto exempt corporations. His efforts to protect labor from convict 
competition were applauded. Education for every child at public expense was 7 
demanded. The liquor question was discreetly left unmentioned, although — 
it came up in the campaign which followed. When the votes were all counted — 
Green had received 109,939, while Howey had secured 101,919, a Demo- 
cratic plurality of 8,020. Meanwhile General Fiske, Prohibitionist, had 
accumulated 19,808 votes, the greatest number ever cast in the State, chiefly — 
in those counties where the Republicans had made their greatest losses. Tt 
was easily recognized that the Prohibitionists held the balance of power in — 
New Jersey, and that the rate of its rise was about equal to the Republican — 
loss. 


Governor Green was duly inaugurated, but in the political events of 
the next three years had little to say or do. Robert Stockton Green was a 
good old-fashioned regular Democrat, a lawyer, native of Princeton, who j 
settled in Elizabeth just after his admission to the bar. He presided as judge § 
in the Union County courts, was elected to Congress in 1884; became vice- 
chancellor immediately after his years as Governor, and in 1894 was — 
appointed Judge of the Court of Errors and Appeals. He was born March 
25, 1831, and died May 7, 1895. ' 

Aside from certain local option measures, the outstanding laws of his 5 
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ie s Governor were those establishing State Boards of Agriculture, 
and Bureau of Vital Statistics; making Labor Day a legal holiday 


ing up of a State military camp at Sea Girt—all of these being acts of 
Very minor accomplishments marked the following year, unless excep- 
is made of $50,000 appropriated for the Old Soldiers’ Home, and the 
ning of a home for the education of feeble-minded children. In 1889, a 
Legislature completely Democratic was so engaged in the building of political 
ces that few bills of a general character were considered, and only one 
rorthy of note was passed, that which authorized all corporations, except . 
ilroads and canal companies, to increase their capital stock. 
Governor Green’s administration was not so unexciting or so little 
prolific of important results as the above list of enactments would suggest. 
"There were political fights galore, wild and wooly legislatures which did and 
undid things with little rhyme and less reason. The temperance question 
dominated legislation and was to wreck more than one political future; fuses 
__were lighted which almost exploded a party out of power. Governor Abbett’s 
first effort to enter the United States Senate created the initial excitement. 
His term as Governor ended in January, 1887, as General Sewell’s term as 
Senator wound up in March. Abbett expected to replace the general as a 
reward for his accomplishments as Governor. Although the Republicans 
controlled the Senate, twelve to nine, the Democrats had thirty-two regulars 
and two Labor Democrats to oppose twenty-six Republicans, so that it was 
fairly certain that Sewell would not go back to Washington. It so turned 
out that neither was Abbett to go to the Nation’s Capitol; he had made so 
many enemies within and without his party, had so many monied interests 
against him that even his efficient political machine was not strong enough to 
force through his nomination. Only after two months of negotiation and 
fifteen ballots was a Senator named, and then only when the Republican 
group was made to realize that they must vote for a Democrat or have the 
neutral enemy Abbett chosen Senator. The switch was made, and the votes 
added to those of the Democratic malcontents sent Rufus Blodgett to the 
United States Senate. An angered but resourceful Abbett was left to lick 
his wounds and prepare for a new attack. 

Two years later, 1889, it became necessary to elect another United States 
Senator, McPherson’s second term having come to an end. Although 
ex-Governor Abbett had been the partner in the alliance which had sent 
McPherson to Washington, he now announced his candidacy for the office. 
Abbett had the backing of the powerful Baltimore and Ohio Railroad lobby, 
whose desire to bridge the Kills to Staten Island he favored. Quiet investi- 
gation disclosed a safe majority for Abbett if the caucus was allowed to meet 
and vote. It required skilled, if frantic, manoeuvering to delay matters and 
eventually to squeeze out enough votes to elect McPherson, who became the 
first Jerseyman ever to be honored with three terms in the United States 
Senate. It is doubtful whether Abbett hoped to be elected at this time over 
his erstwhile associate and political partner. His move was apparently a 
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dramatic gesture, a serving notice that his hat was still in the ring. Ra ner 
was he looking forward to 1893, when a successor to Blodgett must be 
chosen; the tilt with McPherson was but a warming-up bout in preparation — 
for the greater battle. 4 


Temperance Agitation—The notable legislation of Green’s adminis-— 
tration had to do with the temperance question, and the laws passed were 
illustrations of Republican ineptitude in the handling of public measures. — 
That party, for the first quarter of a century of its activity in New Jersey, 
seemed always to take hold of the hot end of the poker when it tried to stir 
up trouble. Since a few years after the Civil War the temperance move- 
ment had been gaining momentum, and in 1877 had attained a strength which 
found outlet in a third party which polled less than 1,500 votes. In the 4 
gubernatorial campaign of 1880, the Prohibition vote dwindled to 195, and, 
as the modern phrase has it, “that was that.” The women of the State © 
became increasingly interested in temperance, however, not as a political — 
issue so much as an humanitarian movement. Blue Ribbon societies, “Bands — 
of Hope,” various sorts of cold water clubs were organized, which activities 
were reflected in a vote of 4,153 in 1883, and nearly 20,000 in 1886, or almost 
ten per cent. of the total poll, and quite enough, if cast with the Republicans, > 
to elect their candidate for almost any office. 

Finding themselves in control of the Legislature of 1888, the Republi- 
cans made a play for this vote by introducing a bill which required the hold- 
ing of a special county election, when a proportion of the voters so demanded, 
at which it could be decided whether saloons should be licensed. There were 
other provisions in the bill covering the question of the amount of the license 
($100 to $250, according to the size of the section) and classing drinking 
places as disorderly houses, and punishable as such, if liquor were sold on 
Sunday. The act was rushed through both houses, the negative votes being 
wholly those of Democratic members. It was promptly vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor, only to be passed again and become a law. 

The fat was in the fire and the temporarily dominant party was claiming 
all credit for putting it there. All the temperance organizations in the State 
rallied for the fight which was now inevitable and invaded the counties with — 
proposals for special elections under the law. Strangely enough the poli- 
ticians and voters of the larger cities ranged themselves alongside of the tem- 
perance workers, for the new high license rates promised to bring amazingly 
large and highly appreciated amounts into the treasuries; Jersey City and — 
Newark were due to receive a quarter of a million dollars each, where never 
had more than ten thousand been collected from this source before. The 
liquor interests considered the law, however unpleasant and even insulting its 
features, only a passing affair which a new Legislature would wipe from the 
books. They were right in their conjecture, but they shivered in their shoes 
while waiting for the next Legislature to be elected and to act. And wellthey 
might! Before the summer was over Cumberland County had voted no — 
saloon; Warren and Salem followed; then came Gloucester and even Cape 
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with its summer hotels and joy places. Before the 1889 Legislature 
Hunterdon had gone over into the dry columns and the temperance folks 
great hopes of swinging Hudson and Essex, with their populous centers, 
ito line. 
_ The State elections of 1888 were conducted strictly on for and against 
the “High License Local Option” lines, with the “State Liquor Dealers’ 
_ Association,” representing capital of millions of dollars, doing the separating 
Biot the sheep from the goats. The anti-temperance adherents were more 
active in the Democratic campaign than were other members of the party; 
the Republicans could not withdraw from the stand they had taken. There 
followed a mighty battle of the ballots, but when the dust lifted it was seen 
that the Democrats were in the majority in both Houses. Practically all 
action in the Legislature of 1889 was stopped while a bill was passed by both 
Houses, and signed by Governor Green, which repealed the High License 
Local Option Law, or at least the local option feature of it, and modified the 
- clauses relating to the sale of liquor on Sunday. County elections could be 
held under similar conditions as had been authorized by the repealed law, but 
could determine only the minimum license fee to be assessed. The liquor 
interests did not gain all they desired, but the prohibition threat was thrust 
back and was kept at bay for many long years. The Republican politicians in 
the State had ditched their machine again, but somehow failed to learn that 
the liquor question was not one for the regular parties to handle. The out- 
standing result of this temperance uprising was the bringing of the liquor 
interests into State politics, where as an organized element it has remained 
an effective minority influence in legislation down to the last decade. 

The 1889 Democratic legislation, however capable its personnel, was 
rabidly partizan, and undid most of the work, good and bad, of the two 
previous Legislatures. An Assembly gerrymander was created even less 
representative than that which in 1870 was passed by the Republicans, one 
which turned New Jersey over to the lowest grade of spoilsmen; even its 
own party organs declared that it “put the State into the grip of the Devil.” 
George L. Record, who by the way accompanied Abbett on several of his 
trips as a speaker, during the second campaign for the Governorship, writes 
of this period as the “era of corruption.” One of the last acts of the 1889 
Legislature was the raising of the Governor’s salary to $10,000, or among 
the very highest in the United States. 

The Republican platform in the gubernatorial campaign of that year 
was almost entirely given over to searing criticism of the Legislature which, 
according to it, had “flagrantly violated” the policy of local self-government 
in township, city and county. The Democrats were arraigned and charged 
with being “partizan, arrogant, and profligate,” enacting laws redistricting 
the State, creating new charters for municipalities and establishing new 
offices “only after deals and promises of appointment made between legisla- 
tive and executive branches of the State Government.” The platform declared 
for “reformed election laws” to prevent fraud and false registration, and for 
“the purpose of establishing the Australian or other like system of voting.” 
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Besides the usual claims and the reiteration of certain statements of 1 
tion desired, the one contribution to the temperance movement which 
so disrupted its counsels was the feeble remark that the Republican p 


Burlington, for Governor. It seems likely that Sewell counted the election 
as already lost, or, as the gossip of the time had it, he had made a deal with 
Abbett whereby the latter should not be effectually opposed for office if he 
dropped his agitation for increased railroad taxation. At any rate, the 
wealthy and brainy General Grubb polled a very heavy vote as far up as. 


of the votes cast for Governor in Hudson as there was of those cast fot ; 
State Senator and Assemblyman. 


Abbett’s Second Term—The Democratic convention was all Abbett ! 
he being nominated by acclamation. The platform adopted was a reaffirma-— 
tion of that of 1886, which itself was a brief endorsement of Abbett’s first” 
administration. Local option was not mentioned, but ballot reform was ; 
advocated strongly. Abbett won by a plurality of 14,253, which was just a ~ 
bit more than the unprecedented majority given him in Hudson County, > 
which was, incredibly enough, just about the majority given to McDonald, ~ 
the machine candidate for Senator, over William Stuhr, Independent Demo- q 
crat and fusion candidate, whose election had been considered certain. When — 
in January, 1890, Governor Abbett was reading his inaugural address, facing q 
him on the balcony of the old Taylor Opera House, was a great banner on 
which was the boast, “Hudson, 13,515,” recalling that wonderful majority. — 
“The best sentiment of the country,” read the Governor, “demands ballot 
reform and honest elections.” Just then, so it is related, a vagrant breeze — 
twisted the banner until only the number “13” was left exposed. “See,” — 
cried Senator and the next Governor Werts, “see how Abbett’s majority — 
shrinks as he advocates ballot reform?” | 

Whatever may have been the irregularities in connection with his elec- 
tions, or the disgraceful character of much of his administration, Governor . 
Abbett gave immediate attention to the passage of an act looking to the 
improvement of the methods of balloting, and Senator Werts, aided by Fos- 
ter M. Voorhees, of Union, drew up what was called the Werts Ballot — 
Reform Law, but which was later and better known as the Australian Bal- — 
lot Law. “It incorporated the idea of an official ballot, issued to the election ~ 
officers by the county or city officers, and of the closets at the booths in which 
voters are required to seclude themselves in the preparation of their ballots. — 
It permitted only the parties which had polled a certain percentage of the 
total vote to file nominations made in convention; forced the less numerous ~ 
parties to the expedient of putting their candidates forward by petition; and 
provided for the selection of poll attendants by the two predominant parties. — 




























ose of Abbett’s majority in the same county, were too unusual to be 
“over in silence. The defeated Stuhr dropped a brick into Abbett’s 
working machine by protesting the seating of McDonald in the 


tigate the balloting in Hudson County. The facts disclosed by this 
j aA were appalling in evidencing a county-wide is against 


Beeacated i in DE iches’ ; in some boxes they were placed in alphabetical 
though the voters had gone to the polls out of a directory. Registry 


Birece were buadreds of names which lived only in the fee ote tian: 
re had been intimidation around the polls; rascalities of every sort had 
1 practiced. The Senatorial committee reported these facts and many 
ts and computed that at least 10,000 more votes had been cast than there 
e voters. A well-known New Jersey legislator of today, who was getting 
primary schooling in politics at the time of the stuffing of ballot boxes in 
son, estimates that there were 13,000 “obviously fraudulent ballots” 
en from boxes by the committee. “They were all for the Democratic 
candidate for Senator and also, presumably, were votes for Governor Abbett, 
altl rough the investigating committee counted only the Senatorial votes. 
These fraudulent ballots were just about the majority by which Governor 
dee pees was declared elected.” . “Nothing was ever done to impeach the 
= by which the ae was Dademed: After he took his seat he did 
“not ung, as I now recollect, towards carrying out his pledge to further tax 
- the 2 railroads.” 
The recount showed Stuhr to have been elected Senator from Hudson 
é and therefore, he was seated in Senate the last day of the 1890 session. The 
st act of the 1891 Senate, which was Democratic two to one, was to oust 
ca ie one-day Senator, and Mr. Stuhr’s name comes down through history 
Fe remembered for having served the shortest term ever granted a Senator of 
_ New Jersey. He had disturbed a deal of political mud, however, which was 
ong in settling, and indirectly served his State well in bringing about an 
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influence upon the public sentiment of New Jersey, “and it marked the turn- 
ing point of that era of corruption.” 

The indictments of the men responsible for the ballot frauds were 
secured only under the greatest difficulties, for these men were stron y 
intrenched behind backers with money to expend where it would -accom- 
plish the greatest results. Even when, under the pressure of public opinion 
some sixty-seven men were indicted, every sort of foul tactics were employed 
to secure their acquittal, but only one escaped conviction. After inter-_ 
minable delays, numerous appeals, the most of the actual ballot box stuffers | 
were sentenced to prison for terms running from a few months to a year and 
a half, only to secure pardons. The big men behind the frauds, the instiga- 
tors, were for the most part left untouched, but had been frightened enough 
to make them play the game of politics with fewer crudities of methods, and — 
less criminal fraud. The adoption of the Australian ballot system by the — 
1889 Legislature was one of the valuable by-products of the ballot scandals 
of that year. That law, by doing away with the old practice of permitting — 
each party, or group of candidates, to print their own ballots, made the 
stuffing of ballot boxes very difficult. It marked the first real reform of — 
ballot laws; “and to this can be traced the very remarkable law which was — 
put upon our statute books in the first year of Governor Wilson’s term” — 
(Record). 5 

Abbett’s administration was notable among many other things for the q 
quantity of its legislative acts. Executive power in New Jersey Government — 
is lodged in the Governor; he is the principal State official chosen directly — 
by the people and the one held responsible by the electorate for the proper 
management of State affairs. He can influence legislation by messages and 
otherwise, calls extra sessions, vetoes, pardons, suspends effects of legal 
decisions, can borrow money on the State’s credit, is a member of many — 
boards and the ex-officio president of numerous others. Yet there were very 
few of the governors of the nineteenth century who were genuine leaders of 
legislation, or even of their parties. Abbett was an exception. He did things, — 
whether in his first term or his second. He was the party boss; he used 
his gubernatorial powers to their limits; he forced, when needs be, the 
passage of acts of which he approved; often he saw to it that bills passed 
by the Legislature should not be turned over to him until close to the end of — 
the session so that there was seldom an opportunity given to override his 
veto. Abbett was fortunate in having legislatures which, with the exception — 
of the first (1890) when the Republicans had a majority of one in the Sen- 
ate, were overwhelmingly Democratic. 

The ballot reform law was but one of the measures which he piloted 
through the legislative shoals to a safe harbor. The platform upon which his 
successor floated into office presented a long list of desirable statutes passed 
during the Abbett régime and receiving his approval. These embraced acts 
securing all sorts of benefits to labor, including a Saturday half holiday; acts” 
creating sixty-five free scholarships in the State Agricultural College, acts 
establishing free public libraries and reading rooms. There were statutes 
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ay , kinds of boards were created such as those of public works governing 
tie of first and second classes, State Board of Taxation, Superintendent 


. and Insurance, Commission of Electric Biihaate: and numerous 
ers. Contrarywise he vetoed such acts as the Coal Combine Bill—which 
mbine was later forced to dissolve by order of the courts—and the Race 
ck License Bill. Moneys were granted, $40,000 for new normal school 


as camp at Sea Girt. 
Some of this was forward-looking legislation, something beyond the 
usual conservative measures. Much of it was not popular; there was much 
g _ money to be expended, too many new officials appointed, or the ideas and 
_ powers conveyed were too novel. But Abbett later could point to the fact 
“that the ideas worked, that the salaries of the new officials appointed by him 
totalled less than $15,000, and that the expenses of the most of the depart- 
“ments established had been paid by the corporations whose activities they 
affected. No general State tax was levied during his administration, and in 
three years a floating debt of $400,000 had been entirely paid, this in addition 
to the quarter of a million dollars spent at the State military camp. Atten- 
‘tion was drawn to the fact that total State receipts for 1892 were less than 
two million dollars, and that through legislative action initiated and supported 
by the Governor, railroad property which practically had escaped taxation for 
years, was now (1892) assessed at $216,000,000 and paid taxes upon that 
amount. 

Abbett’s opponents, particularly those of the party which was now 
very completely the under dog, could see no good thing in anything that 
the Governor stood for, or in what he accomplished. All that he did was 
acclaimed as being done for his own personal benefit; and that all legislation 
passed, even if useful and necessary, was passed for no good purpose. To 
paraphrase from William Sackett, who gave the most permanent publicity to 
the picture of Leon Abbett as a venal, utterly selfish politician who rode Jer- 
sey Democracy a long way on its road to a most disastrous fall, the portrait 
of a rule or ruin autocrat who in his second term as Governor did not one 
deed meriting approval: Abbett forced the 1891 Legislature to put all State 
functions into the Governor’s hands, and the Legislature of the following year 
to give him control of localities as well. In 1891 he created the office of Bank- 
ing and Insurance Commissioner to secure far-reaching powers over corpora- 
tions. (Abbett is accused of producing the office of Banking Commissioner 

(1883) as a sinecure for Colonel George Harvey.) A State Tax Board was 
given power to scrutinize the business affairs of any taxpayer. A State Board 
of Assessors, whose duty it was to make up the tax bill for the railroads, was 
made subservient to the Governor. The State Riparian Board was compelled 
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to consult him about leases. The State Lunatic Asylum’s managers we 

charged and a new board appointed by Abbett. The managements of 
State Prison, the Boys’ Reform School and the Girls’ Industrial Schoo 
changed to the Governor’s liking. He was even authorized to draw m«¢ 
from the State Treasury for any public purpose he judged fit. In ord 
have control over the police in labor difficulties he created a State Chief o 
Police with power to draw posses from the municipal police anywhere in th 
State. To get the liquor men to stand with him he persuaded the Legis] 
to establish county excise boards wherever desired, which were intende 
have the power to grant licenses in localities where such licenses had 
refused by the local boards. One act turned the District Court judges ot 
office so that the Governor could appoint a new set. Another act shoved three 
police commissioners on both Jersey City and Newark. a 

To continue further from Sackett: The 1892 Legislature put local 
government into Governor Abbett’s hands. The managements of Essex and 
Hudson counties, being pleasing to him, the terms of the freeholders were 
extended. Other counties were reached by vacating seats in the Board of 
Freeholders and electing their successors in the gerrymandered distric ts. 
When these new officials did not please the Governor another act was passed 
throwing the new men out of their jobs. Then the cities were attacked. 
Jersey City was in line, but Newark was not and could not at first be brought 
into line because of its elective common council which reigned supreme. The 
difficulty was got around by the creation of a new department, the Street and 
Water Board, appointed by the mayor, which took over practically all the 
important functions of civic government. Second-class cities could easily 
have been controlled by placing their management in the hands of the mayor, 
but as some of these mayors were Republicans, such as that of Camden, one 
of the last acts of the 1892 session was the passing of a bill which gave a 
police board, named by the Governor, the dominancy in city affairs. 

Then there was the notorious and rather absurd gerrymander by which, — 
in 1892, forty-two seats in the Assembly were elected by 113,084 voters and — 
only eighteen went to 98,534 Republicans. There was also the “Coal Co: - 
bine Bill,’ by which several large railroads sought legislative authority to- 
combine with the intent of controlling the delivery of coal to New York — 
City, and supposedly with a coincident increase in price. Abbett and his 
lieutenants certainly brought pressure to bear upon the Legislature to get th 
measure passed—and then he vetoed it, much to the disgust and wrath of 
some of the honest men who had fought for the bill. There was also a race 
track bill intended to help the famous Long Branch track to function, and 
Abbett switched his favor to veto this measure. 

The declarations in the Republican platform in 1893 repeat in more dig- 
nified but partizan terms the accusations against Abbett and his administra- 
tion. It charged Democracy with legislation making the Legislature and the 
courts subservient to the executive department; with abolishing home rule 
in the municipalities ; with multiplying public offices and increasing salaries; 
with the appointment of public officers for a stated consideration to be paid 
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ard ae te purposes,” investing them with arbitrary 
acing them beyond the control of the people by making their 
_ subject to the will of the Governor; with countenancing “race 
¢ with all its attendant evils”; and with destroying “the right 
a by false registry, ballot box stuffing, and fraudulent count of 


"ey 


r f the activities of three very busy years in Jersey politics. Like 
fairs all of the truth is not to be found on one side, neither all of 
However cautious one should be in imputing motives to others, 
e no mistake in stating that Leon Abbett intended to be the suc- 
ufus Blodgett in the United States Senate. He was the political 
an of Jersey Democracy and had effaced himself, willingly and 


a 


e, in the selection of other and less able men to high office. He had 


s reward. He had built up a political machine upon the model of 
1, and later, used so successfully by James Smith, Jr., in Essex 
He had surrounded himself with capable lieutenants, of whom 


in all the strategic centers of the State. Allan L. McDermott had 
s right hand man from the beginning. The enormous power and 
ve which was his as the Chief Executive was to furnish the activating 
of the machine. It was a fine scheme, one embodying every element 


There was something of the Dr. Jekyll-Mr. Hyde about Leon Abbett’s 
going after what he wanted, in his being at one time the beneficent 
ner and at another the greedy boss. One must either consider him 
vhat of a reformer or lacking in political acumen in his advocacy of 
fain important and politically unpopular measures, in his siding with one 
up of corporations at one stage of the game and with their opponents at 
times, in the making of enemies or friends, in the permission of legis- 
tion which became dangerous boomerangs. He created a strong element in 
sition to his ambitions when he vetoed the race track bill. His veto of 
Soal Combine” measure, a courageous and righteous deed, was really an 
political treachery which made him bitter enemies in the very circles 
pon which he must depend for his political future. Several of his most 
essive pieces of legislation were politically unsafe, or worse, for one 
sed to have no other thought than the getting to Washington by hook 
ok. Consider how Abbett held the Jersey delegation for Joel Parker 
‘national convention which favored Tilden for the Presidency; and did 
ewise in opposition to Cleveland’s nomination, in 1884, against the over- 
helming sentiment of Democracy in his own State and the country at large. 
was no fool; why not credit him with some good moments when he 
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did a few things that were worth the while? Why not concede that he 
have been something of a statesman as well as a politician? It surely 
worthy of more than a passing thought that so many of the innovati 
brought by Leon Abbett in Jersey’s governmental affairs were retained so 
long after he and his party were completely out of power. 

Abbett went out of office before the time had arrived to choose a United 
States Senator, and none more than the Governor procured the electio: 


approached when the Legislature should go into caucus for the choice of l 
National Senator, everywhere the name of the ex-Governor was mentioned 


constructed machine was ready to do ie work and, if it proved to be in 
order, no one had a chance to win from the ex-Governor. At last he was to. 
receive the reward for his long and truly great service of his party. 

_ The one other name mentioned was that of re Smith, Ira the close 


function very well in the recent election, Essex, se example, having given a 
majority for Cleveland in the national election, while Werts was receiving a 
minority as the Democratic nominee for Governor. Whatever the reaso 
Mr. Smith needed a rest and went South to get it. The political enemies of — 
Abbett gathered in Smith’s absence and determined to declare for the 
absentee. When the latter was sent word and asked whether he would be a— 
candidate, he was still too weary to give a definite reply. Upon his return, 
however, finding that the political situation had so changed that the ex-Gov- — 
ernor stood small chance of winning the honor he coveted, the gentleman — 
from Newark agreed to have his name brought before the caucus. All the ~ 
rest was mere formality, and James Smith, Jr., went to the United States 
Senate. Abbett was bitterly disappointed. This disappointment was not. 
assuaged by the necessity of standing aside while the popular Job H. Lippin- 
cott, he who in the ballot box stuffing prosecutions “showed an inflexible ~ 
honesty and withstood such a tremendous pressure by the Democratic poli- 2 
ticians, and counteracted their actions with a standard so far above the 
usual standard of the day,” was given, what might well have been a consola- — 
tion prize, an appointment to the bench of the Supreme Court. A few weeks” , 
later, the ex-Governor also was appointed an Associate Justice of the 44 
Supreme Court and proved as capable in the discharge of his new duties as — 
he had been in his political activities. A few months after a short illness, — 
which was but the climax of an incurable disease which had been gnawing at 
his vitality for years, Leon Abbett died. 
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ey The legacy left to New Jersey Democracy by the Abbett régime was 
t of a machine which had been falling to pieces before it had accomplished 
. purpose for which it had been built, inter-party enmities which must 
e ruinous if not immediately checked, and the discontent of an elector- 
-and of an out-of-power officialdom which is the usual result of a com- 
e control of legislation by any one group of politicians. This came, too, 
at a time when there was a Nation-wide restlessness and desire for change 
which, within a few years, was to bring about an upheaval which would dis- 
ru pt all parties and bring to the top those which had been submerged. Signs 
of, such an upheaval in New Jersey were not lacking when the candidates 
_ for Governor were named in 1892, although John Kean, Jr., was nominated 
- by the Republicans after but two ballots, and it took but one to name George 
 T. Werts as the standard bearer of the Democrats. The latter had been 
appointed to the Supreme Court, in 1892, possibly because Abbett thought it 
__wise to have a less independent man as the State Executive during that period 
_ which must elapse between the end of his own term and his projected nom- 
ination for United States Senator. But even more feared men were being 
_ proposed for the Governorship, such as Edward F. C. Young, later an arch- 
enemy, and the redoubtable Judge Lippincott. Governor Abbett preferred 
"Werts to either of these and persuaded the judge to resign his assured and 
- dignified position to make a try for the gubernatorial nomination. In the 
“caucus the vote was close, but Werts was nominated. He had a worthy 
opponent in the wealthy, influential Kean, who had proven his ability as a 
campaigner by repeated winnings of a seat in the Congress from a district 

_ which was normally Democratic. 

In the campaign which followed, Kean and his cohorts tried to keep it 
local, or Jersey, in its scope: the “crimes” of Democracy during its two-year 
reign being the object of attack. Instead of bothering greatly to reply to 
these attacks, Jersey Democracy tied its campaign to that of the national 
party. Grover Cleveland had been renominated for President and was cer- 
tain to receive a majority in New Jersey. He was even induced to make a 
speech in the State, whereby he seemingly gave approval to the ambition of 
the Werts cohorts. When the count was completed Cleveland had received 
171,066 votes to his opponent’s 156,101, and Werts had been given 167,257 
as compared to 159,362 for Kean. Werts had fallen sufficiently behind the 
Presidential vote in the State, and Kean had so managed to run ahead of that 
given Benjamin Harrison, that the plurality by which Werts was made Gov- 
ernor was only half the one piled up by the national ticket. 


Governor Werts has already been introduced in previous paragraphs 
as the author of the ballot law based on the Australian system, of an act 













































which revised the high license and local option laws, and as. 
Supreme Court. He had been prominent in politics for a nun 
elected to both Assembly and Senate, serving (1889) as Pres 
latter body. He was a friend of McPherson, aiding in his elect 
United States Senate in 1889; was a sometime opponent, but 


- crat, he introduced the resolution whereby the single ae career of FW 
Stuhr (Independent) was brought to an untimely end. One who knew 
writes of Governor Werts as “genial, courteous, approachable, -entertair 
a man of infinite humor, full of quip and ps and anecdote. ...h 
those shining social qualities that attract men.’ ; 
There rode into the Legislature on the coat tails of Grover Cl 


for loot mul been but wetted by the graft of two full- dots years, fi e 
seats in the State House. Robert Adrian, notorious in his Presidency o1 
Senate, was reélected for the second time. Thomas Flynn, a starter on 


race track, and a stormy petrel (or perhaps “vulture” is the word), in 


to the State that the mismanagement, the era the debauchers of ‘the | 
few years, with no Abbett to help hold the Legislature in check, was to 
raised to the Nth degree. Neither Governor Werts nor any other man cot 

have prevented the débacle of 1893; only the electorate could prevent furt 
legislative excesses, and even this only at the cost of tremendous watchful 
and activity. 


the 1893 Legislature little need be written at this late date. About the 
enactment of permanent value was one which made the selling of milk 
newspapers on Sunday legal. The outstanding legislation was the passin 
three bills by the “horsey” Legislature favoring race track gambling, a 
which were vetoed by the Governor, only to have the vetoes overridden. 
story of Jersey’s race tracks, and the part they played in legislation, is ra 
too lengthy to be condensed within a few paragraphs. Horse racing had 
fashionable since pre-Revolutionary times, and the Monmouth track, 
Long Branch, was, in the 1880’s one of the three most famous in the Ut 
States. While gambling, particularly betting, was illegal in New Jersey 
laws were but lightly enforced. The Monmouth course, with its sum 
racing, had become so successful that it had competitors and prior to 18 I 
race tracks had been established at Guttenberg and Gloucester which w € 
kept open the year ’round contrary to the sentiment which kept the eyes 
the law closed to its infractions during the summer season. These 
tracks, although the races upon them were travesties of honest running, 
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em ee the Pelcaton of almost forgotten laws, to shut 
orts c of the crooked, only reacted to the soning of the Mon- 


ee both from as crowds and less directly from the track. 
Parker, of Monmouth, tried to secure legislation which would 


sovernor Abbett delayed consideration of the bill, and is rumored 
‘sent word to certain individuals who were opposed to gambling, 
ning them of just what this measure meant both as to the legalizing of 
g and the probable increase in the number of race tracks operating 


measures or force. First came a bribe in the form of an offer to con- 
bute half of the gate money taken in at the race tracks—that were four by 

—to the State, if betting be allowed. It was dropped as a propaganda 
actment when it proved to be unpopular. Then three bills were intro- 
‘one permitting the authorities of a county or town to license a race 


: _ imposing the lightest of fines upon those who violated the pes 
bling laws then on the statute books. They were rushed through the 
slature and sent to Governor Werts, who vetoed them. Before the 
in i-gambling forces could be collected in sufficient numbers to make an 
ipressive demonstration, the House and Senate reénacted the measures over 
veto, by practically the same vote as originally cast. In view of what 
‘red later, it seems unlikely that any early emphatic expression of pub- 


a ‘The reform element in the State flamed into action. Anti-gambling 
eagues or similar organizations were founded all over New Jersey and sent 
i ‘ir delegates by the scores on to Trenton to plead for or demand repealing 
asures be introduced before the three bills could be made use of by those 
whe had secured their passage. They swarmed into the Assembly Chamber 
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which urged before a committee of the House that the “repealers’” to th 
iniquitous laws, then in the hands of the said committee, be reported up 
the Assembly. The bills never emerged, for the committee had been 
appointed to prevent just such an untoward happening. 
The race tracks had won. The owners of the tracks made application to 
the places wherein their courses were located for licenses. Passaic was per- 
suaded to grant the desired permission to Clifton; the almost unknown town 
of Guttenberg did likewise for the track bearing that name. Gloucester City 
gave Thompson, of the Gloucester course, the right to go ahead, and Linden 
was almost ready to do so when other political scandals forced the township - 
officials to hunt cover. The rambling hamlet of Eatontown licensed the big-— 
gest of the tracks, Monmouth. Obscure spots in New Jersey became famous — 
for a brief period all over the United States. The tale of how a hurricane of r. 
votes swept clean from the political map the race track legislation and the 
men who promoted it, is the story of but a few months later. The conclu- 
sion of the race track matter was marked by an amendment to the State ~ 
Constitution adopted September 28, 1897, by a vote of 70,443 to 69,642, a 
majority of but 801. That amendment reads: . 


No lottery shall be authorized by the Legislature or otherwise 
in this State, and no ticket in any lottery shall be bought or sold 
within this State, nor shall pool-selling, book-making or gambling 
of any kind be authorized or allowed within this State, nor shall any 
gambling device, practice, or game of chance now prohibited by 
law be legalized, or the remedy penalty, or punishment now pro- 
vided therefor be in any way diminished. 


Democracy, or the “Abbett Régime” as unfairly it has been called, had q 
sown the wind and was now ready to reap the whirlwind. The political — 
machine proved futile against a storm of ballots; even the gerrymander 4 
of 1892 was an ineffectual barrier. The vote of late 1893 for State officials — 
revealed an unprecedented Republican majority of nearly 30,000; never had 
Jersey so overwhelmingly repudiated its legislators. The gerrymander which, — 
in the previous year, had been effectual in securing an Assembly consisting _ 
of thirty-nine Democrats and twenty-one Republicans, failed to prevent a } 
complete reversal by which the Republicans controlled the House by exactly , 
similar figures. In the Senate, as finally organized, the complexion was — 
changed from one overwhelmingly Democratic (sixteen to five), to one in ’ 
which the opposite party had a majority of one. In 1895 the Republicans — 
controlled the Senate by exactly the numbers of 1893 reversed. Only once in® 
the thirty-seven years since this upheaval has Jersey Democracy been so 
overwhelmingly in control of both Houses, 1913, when it held the Senate 
twelve to nine, and the Assembly fifty-one to eight. It again had majorities 
in both Houses, 1911 and 1914, but aside from these and 1907, when for 
one term there was a Democratic majority in the House of two, New Jersey ~ 
Legislatures have always been Republican. 

The uprising of the electorate, while a fitting rebuke of ballot box 
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ng, bossism, the looting of municipalities and State, attempted steals and 
track domination, reflected other and more general resentments. The 
king man was restless and much was heard of the conflict between labor 
capital. The word “trust” was on men’s tongues, and corporations and 
Pe ptions were somehow used as synonymous. And by the way, the first 
declaration in New Jersey party platforms against “trusts” was in that of 
73889 upon which Abbett was elected. The panic of 1893 reacted, as a busi- 
ness depression usually does, against the party in power. True, President 
Cleveland was given a fine majority in that year, but when next there was a 
_ Presidential election, McKinley received a plurality in New Jersey more than 
half as large as the total vote cast for Cleveland. Incidentally, United States 

Senator Smith, by aiding some of his colleagues in the mutilation of a Demo- 
cratic Tariff Bill, had contributed to the splitting up of his party in the State. 
To be brief, the reaction which had upset the political situation in New Jersey 

was both national and local in its origin. 

The organizing of a Legislature is usually hardly more than a formality, 

‘put this was not so in 1894. The mere being voted out of office by a huge 
majority was not to be considered as final by the group entrenched behind 
walls constructed during years of power and patronage when every public 
office had been filled by the faithful. Or, to change the metaphor, the rats 
had been too long in full possession of the feed bins to be driven from their 
privileges without fighting as only cornered rats can fight. There were 
all sorts of rumors as to what those who were in would do to prevent the 
seating of those chosen by the electorate to displace them, and they had a 
great deal more to go on than simply the possession of the offices. Just after 
the election the Supreme Court declared that the gerrymander was unlawful; 
therefore, so the threat was made, the Assemblymen just elected would be 
refused recognition since they had not been elected in a legal manner. Other 
threats were in the air, but when it came time for the Legislature to meet, 
the fight simmered down to one endeavoring to prevent a Republican major- 
ity in the Senate. The method used was a very simple one by which the 
holdover Senators, nine Democrats and four Republicans, with the right to 
pass on the eligibility of the new members, were to find excuses for refusing 
the admission of such newly-elected men as were Republican. The whole 
plan was based on the conception of the Senate as a continuous body. 

The story of what followed is both disgraceful and picturesque, but need 
not be gone into at length. Eight of the Democratic holdovers met a bit 
earlier than the usual time and organized. They sent word of their organiza- 
tion to Governor Werts and persuaded him, if persuasion was necessary, to 
turn over to this Senate his annual message. At the usual hour the Republi- 
can members, new and old, and the recently elected Democrats appeared at 
the Senate Chamber to find, to their disgust, that there was an organization 
there which was about to vote on a resolution calling for a committee on cre- 
dentials which would prevent the seating of any of the newcomers until such 
a time as the committee cared to report to the Senate. None but the eight 
already in their seats and the four holdover Republican Senators could, 
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under parliamentary law, discuss the resolution or vote upon it. The Repub- 
lican Senators did the only thing possible under the circumstances; th 
withdrew and organized another Senate. To the amusement of the world-at- 
large Jersey was compelled to sit and twiddle her thumbs while two Senates, 
one of which had the recognition of the Governor, and the other of the 
Assembly, argued as to which was the lawful body. These scrambled condi- 
tions held until March 27, when the Supreme Court decided that eleven was 
more than ten, in other words, that the Republican Senate was legal, and the 
real business of legislation was allowed to get under way. 

Measured in terms of the number of bills passed this Legislature, once 
it settled down to work, was one of the most prolific in enactments the State 
had seen in two decades. There have been but two Legislatures in the last 
fifty years and more, and one of these was the record breaking organization 
of the following year, which have rushed through so much legislation. Very — 
few legislatures ever made so few worthwhile laws. Bills by the dozen were 
passed whose only object was the ousting of Democrats from the jobs to” 
which they had been appointed, dozens of acts went on the books which were — 
aimed at undoing everything that the previous three legislatures had done; — 
the gambling features of the race track measures were, of course, included. — 
Aside from the above-mentioned classes of legislation, out of the 354 laws — 
enacted and seven joint resolutions, the few which stand out were those per- — 
mitting flags for schools to be purchased out of the regular school funds; a 
provision for the providing of free school books; and a law prohibiting all — 
religious services in schools except the reading of the Bible and the repeating ~ 
of the Lord’s Prayer. 

The Legislature of 1895 outdid the records of the previous session by ~ 
passing more bills than any such body enacted since 1874, and took an ~ 
amazingly few weeks to do it. Even more remarkable than their numbers 2 
was the paucity of outstanding measures; the legislators still were so busy — 
tearing down that they forgot to do anything constructive. Since there were 
but five Democrats in the Senate and six of the same party in the Assembly, 
the Republicans were not in the least hindered in their wrecking. Jersey — 
Democracy had bogged itself in the muck made by its venal leaders, and the 
party in both State and Nation was being split to shreds by criticisms of i 
President Cleveland, squabbles over the tariff, labor disputes and the menace © 
of Free Silver and Populism. Republicans everywhere were laying low, 
watching the work of disintegration go merrily on, and particularly in Jersey, 
giving an impetus to the work, while it planned methods of climbing to power 
over the debris created. 

To the credit, of a sort, of the 1895 session of the Legislature, it passed — 
one thoroughly valuable law to prevent the waste of State moneys, and it — 
ostentatiously washed a large tubfull of dirty linen. The important enact- 
ment forbade the expenditure of State funds over and above those directly — 
authorized by the annual State appropriation act. This was aimed directly — 
at the provisions which had made Governor Abbett the real head of the © 
Treasury Department, and had placéd an exceedingly dangerous power and ; 








ion  oeieiea 3 in the early summer of 1894 to propose changes 
oa law i. some of the vestiges of the colonial custom of 


jamuel H. Grey, Camden, and William Walter Phelps, Englewood. 
the eight Congressional Districts: George Hires, Salem; Howard 
ow, Camden; William M. Lanning, Trenton; Edward D. Stokes, Mount 


ranklin Fort, East Orange; Carman F. Randolph, Morristown; Gar- 
Hobart, Paterson; John D. Probst, Englewood; Edward Balbach, Jr., 
Py Bierick Frelinghuysen, Newark; Edwin A. Stevens, Hoboken; Joseph 
edle, Jersey City; John Kean, Jr., Elizabeth; John Morrow, Newark. 
tt and Balbach could not serve and their places were filled by the 
ntment of Eugene Emley, of Paterson, and E. Cortlandt Drake, Newark. 
‘he amendments suggested by this commission were not accepted by 
egislature as reported to that body, but the ideas formulated by this 


No person who shall have been nominated to the Senate by the 
Governor for any office of trust or profit under the government of 
_ this State, and shall not have been confirmed before the recess of the 
Legislature, shall be eligible for appointment to such office during 


4 the continuance of such recess. 


al 


Be. 
a 
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e third amendment authorized women to vote at any school meeting held 
in any school district in which they might reside, for members of the boards of 
| ed ucation and all other school offices. It was rejected by a vote of 75,170 to 
65,021, which manifests very clearly what Jerseyites thought about women’s 
‘suffrage just prior to the end of the last century. 
___ Of the ostentatious scrubbing of filthy linen, done by the Legislature of 
Brute K, it can be said that, save for political reasons, it might better have been 
‘pe rformed two years earlier. The scandal unearthed, or rather ventilated, in 
Trenton wrote a last chapter to the history of the Abbett régime, provided the 
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readers of the newspapers with many columns of spicy reading, and gay 
electorate a vigorous push towards the voting booths to pile up anoth 
majority for the Republican nominees. At this late date a tale of ray 
bery, the wastage of State funds and the glaring over-riding of justice, m 
prove dull, and cause noses to be upturned, not so much by the odor of t 
thing as in the contempt of the crudities displayed. Such things have be 
done so much better since. Voorhees, of Union, was chairman of the ci 
mittee to do the investigating, and William H. Corbin, one of the ablest 
yers of New Jersey, was secured as chief counsel and principal investiga 
A very thorough job was done. “Barney’s State House Bar” was discl 
in all its splendor and corruption, and with it one of the reasons why S 
House expenses had more than trebled in five years. “Barney” Ford was the 
go-between of the looters and their collector of revenue. John Mullins, 
Mike Hurley, State Comptroller “Bill” Heppenheimer, Colonel John T. Van 
Cleef, Secretary of the State Board of Assessors, Joseph Hulme, Republi- 
can, of the Treasury Department, were shoved in the limelight with graft 
still clinging to their hands. Ex-legislators were proven guilty of accepting 
bribes, and boards of making endless charges for things never done. Even 
more unsavory were the details of the pardons passed out to the sixty ballot 
box stuffers sentenced to State Prison by Judge Lippincott and of the remit- 
tance of penalties imposed on election officers, race track criminals and 
numerous others. The prices for pardons seem to have ranged from $1,000 — 
down to “what-have-you?” The investigation uncovered a filthy mess, but — 
was very useful in paving the way for the election of a Republican Governor ' 
and to complete the domination by the Grand Old Party of the politics and 
government of New Jersey. — 
In the gubernatorial campaign which followed close upon the heels of @ 
the disgraceful disclosures, all that the Republican platform needed to be 
was a résumé of its wrecking operations and the statement: “The redemp- 
tion of the State, committed to our hands, is not yet complete. It will not be Y 
complete so long as there remains a reform to be effected, a wrong to be 
righted, an enemy of good government to be defeated and overthrown.” The — 
Democratic platform piped up with the assurances that the party was not so 5 
black as painted, that the State was not in a bad fix, since under a succes- — 
sion of Democratic governors during twenty-five years the “State’s credit had . 
given New Jersey a deserved fame.” The few progressive measures touched 
upon in both platforms were quite forgotten in the lively campaign which — 
followed the nomination of Senator John W. Griggs by the Republicans, — 
for Governor, and Chancellor Alexander T. McGill for the same office by 
the opposition. The former had plenty to speak about and speak he did all 
over the State. The chancellor realizing that he could not save his party, and — 
having not the slightest chance of being elected, neither resigned his seat on 
the bench nor neglected his work there to canvass the State. 


John W. Griggs—By the then largest plurality ever given to any | 
Governor, John W. Griggs was elected, his vote being 162,900 and his | 







eping Rictory for the National Republican ticket at the polls later in the 
, although some felt that he had been swept into office on the tide which 


a I recedented plurality of 87,692, and Jersey’s native son, Garret A. Hobart, 
Porat difference of 102,657 as compared with 1892 when Grover Cleveland had 
Deen given his largest plurality during three contests of 14,965; a remark- 
Mee ic reversal in a State which, in 1896, cast less than four hundred thousand 
votes. 
ni With George T. Werts, and 1896, the unbroken line of Democratic gov- 
_ ernors which began with Theodore E. Randolph, in 1869, came to an end, and 
a splendid group of men they had been. Joel Parker, “the old war horse of 
~ Monmouth,” a name to conjure with in the Jersey of post Civil War times; 
_ Joseph D. Bedle, rotund judge and mild reformer; General George B. 
- McClellan, a national figure; George C. Ludlow, square-jawed and courage- 
ous, one of the first governors to oppose railroad control of legislation; Leon 
Abbett, a truly great man, whatever may be said of his ideas and political 
methods; the somewhat colorless but rigidly honest Robert S. Green; and 
George T. Werts, stripped of power, but then and later a force in politics— 
any State might well be proud of such chief executives. But one or two of 
these governors had a chance to prove their mettle, except as fighters and 
leaders of forlorn hopes, for it was seldom that they had an effective working 
Majority in the Legislature. The Senate was usually Republican, and of 
eighteen Assemblies beginning with 1879, only half were Democratic. There 
was little chance of showing capacities for leadership, and, except in the 
case of Abbett, the genuine leaders of the State Democratic party did not 
care to achieve the prominency of the Governor’s chair. It is difficult to 
work well in the glare of the spot-light. A cynical editor of the early 1900's 
wrote, “The Governorship of New Jersey bears over its portals in letters 
most perceptible to every honest independent mind this inscription, ‘Who 
enters here leaves all hope behind.’ None have been able to leave with the 
respect of the people.” Whatever the truth in the statement, it is certain 
that it is hard to conceive of a more difficult task than to be a Democratic 
Governor of New Jersey during that long period when party majorities in 
the legislatures were lacking, when the hands were tied by counter demands 
from political boss and citizenry. Abbett, the exception, did manage to get 
all the reins in his hands but, unfortunately, he was then more interested in 
becoming a United States Senator than in the direction of the destinies of his 
State. 

The emphatic choice of John W. Griggs for Governor was the placing 
of a period after the thoroughly apparent affirmative that the Democratic 
patty was through as a dominant factor in State politics. That only three years 
later the wide party majority was nearly eliminated with only the defection 
of the adherents of Bryan preventing that margin from disappearing; that 
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after another three years only a national event prevented, perhaps, a co 
the Democrats whereby their candidate for Governor might well have sl: 
into office, does not disprove the above statement. There was the Woodt 
Wilson and James F. Fielder period, and from 1920 to 1929 Democri 
governors held sway, but only once in all these years was there a Senz 
which was decidedly Democratic, and but two Assemblies of the preser 
century had worthwhile Democratic majorities. Since the Republicans, 
the exceptions noted, are to hold the front of the stage after the 
’nineties, it may be well to sum up, and reémphasize, some of the political 
history made in the era when an opposing party always elected st: Chet 
executive of the State. om 
It is rather difficult to keep in mind that Jersey is, and was, one of t 
littlest of states, and thirty years or so ago was considered by her somewhat | 
bloated neighbors as a “backward” State. She did not have as much money 
to spend as these larger neighbors, nor so many people to govern, and hence 
less business for her Legislature to transact. New York was inclined to 
bulldoze her, and Pennsylvania, or at least its chief city, had no particular 
use for her except as a source of early vegetables and a means of rapid. 
transportation across her terrain. But all this did not prevent Jersey from 
taking herself seriously or from going about her business in as intelligent a _ 
way as did other states. Almost a half million residents had joined the 
million already there in less than a quarter century, which was a rate of gain 
above the average for the coastal sections. The State’s income had increased 
at even a greater rate; legislatures now appropriated close to two million q 
dollars annually. Not many more institutions had been established, but the — 
departments of government, commissions, committees and similar organiza- — 
tions, were very much more numerous. It had come to be realized in these — 
‘nineties that government was becoming complicated and Jersey’s affairs 
required elaborate methods of handling. 
The State was no longer rural; there were fewer farms, but these were 
producing very much larger incomes. Seventy-five per cent. of the people | 
either lived in municipalities or were daily visitants of the two largest cities ; 
of the Nation. Although forty-second in area, Jersey was seventh in the total 
of its manufactures and second in the increase made with the last decade of © 
the century. There were eight railroad systems cobwebbing the State with a — 
total trackage of twenty-two hundred miles, with employees (1899) number- 
ing 32,405, receiving wages amounting to $18,023, 604. There were 173.34 
miles of canals; in 1900 there were 771.45 miles of surface traction tracked ; 
the cars on which now were nearly all operated by electricity, a recent innova- 
tion. Paterson, West Hoboken and Jersey City had one hundred and fifty 
silk mills. There were seventy brick and terra cotta works in various parts 
of Jersey; twenty-five glass works; forty-eight plants made shoes and fifty- — 
five made leather goods. Trenton, with its thirty plants, had but one rival 
as a pottery center; Passaic was the center of woolen and worsted manu-— 
factures. Newark led all cities in its manufacturing of jewelry, and was — 
among the leaders in a half dozen other forms of industries. Newark and — 
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establishments devoted to the making of men’s hats. There 
ants, iron works, chemical plants, oil refineries, breweries, soap 
tobacco industries on a large scale. There was the Lorillard Com- 
7 City; Singer gah Machine J ryereis at pe ania : 


ee go on interminably reciting the glories of the New Jersey 
tries of 1895. Here was no puny State ; _ her great enterprises, her sys- 


ll this is very true, but one had better not lose the sense of proportion 


iw 


Bocring these wonders. Jersey was only at the threshold of industrial 


an the hundred richest of that decade. When pointing out the immense 
mount of wages paid out by the railroads in 1899 mention should be made 
he fact that the average wage per day was just $1.82, and the average 
ly earnings of railroad men totalled $566.11, and these were among the 
"best paid workers of that day. Men labored ten hours the day and Satur- 
d y afternoon holidays were practically unknown. Then, 771.45 miles of 
interurban car lines, even though they had just been electricized, hardly 
x ems enough for nearly 2,000,000 people, especially when it is recalled that the 
‘automobile was still a curiosity rather than an aid to transportation. For that 
atter hard surface roads were all but absent; there were not five miles of 
merete highway in the whole United States; sidewalks of flags, wood or 
shes ended in open fields with rutted dirt roads beyond. The split- log drag 
still the most used piece of roadmaking machinery, and the “safety- 
ae cycle” a most modern means of locomotion. Commonplace conveniences of 
today were not even words then. 
Of course, there were compensations. One could buy butter for a 
j quarter a pound, eggs at fifteen cents the dozen, and good cuts of meat 
equally low. A man’s suit could be had for ten dollars or even less; a corset 
need not cost more than sixty-nine cents despite its multitudinous steels and 
ighty texture. Silk sockings were rarities, the puff sleeved shirtwaist was 
the one piece of clothing “so splendidly convenient that it never would cease 
from being a part of every woman’s apparel.” Tenements were only just 
_ coming into vogue, rents were low and families usually had a yard. One 
~ could get a room at the better hotels for from one to two dollars, and for 
half that amount if the stay was to be long. A fellow was under no compul- 
_ sion to pay $15.20 to take his girl to a metropolitan revue and double that 
_ amount for a night club supper. He need not even part with a half dollar 
_ to see a “movie.” There were no revues, no night clubs, no movies. The 
_ chap who had a bicycle built for two rode high on the top of the world. But 
all this phase of things has been pictured brilliantly and at length by Beers, 


q 
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Mark Sullivan, and many others. The ‘nineties held so much of int : 
from every angle that they have been called by all sorts of colors and ° 
and written about in the attempt to picture the decade for present generations, 


W. L. Whittlesey, of Princeton University, spoke of them as 
the “Moulting Nineties” a characterization that would be seriously 
inept if it referred only to the appearance, but having aptness as 
an intellectual characterization, since it implies the emergence from 
old ways, the dropping of old standards, old ideas, old political 
allegiances, old concepts of human relations, old disciplines of reli- 
gion and family life. “Moulting” suggests a lusty, youthful hospital- 
ity to the new which was crowding in every field; new ways of life, 
new standards in art, a new spirit in literature, new inventions in 
machinery, new styles in clothing, new conventions in human rela- 
tions. We were dropping the hand-made, taking up the machine- 
made; leaving the farm to enter the factory; dropping the issues 
associated with the Civil War and its aftermath and thinking about — 
questions arising from out of new economic conditions; edging 
away from classic Greek and Latin ideals of education to take up 
SCIENCE} wants In short, we were sprouting new coats physical and 
mental, whose mature nature was not to be seen clearly until well 
after 1900. (Mark Sullivan: “Our Times.’’) 


Not the “moulting ’nineties,” but the years which led up to them here © 
demand attention. It is the delight of the historian to note “origins,” pos- 
sibly because ideas are often more important than facts, or possibly because ~ 
the growth of a mustard seed is more interesting than the harvesting of the — 
matured plant, and possibly because human nature delights to snub anybody q 


or any movement claiming priority of originality. There are “origins” in 
plenty to be discovered in the 1875-95 period, and there were a number of 


movements often considered as of more recent birth which had made quite — 
some progress before the end of the nineteenth century. For example, the 
“New Idea” group of the late ’nineties, with its slogan of “Equal Taxation,” 
really revived an idea which had been part of the fundamental law of New 


Jersey for two hundred years. This latter fact does not lessen the value of 


the work done by the Record-Fagan and other coteries, for the equal taxa-— 


tion conception and many other improvements in government have needed 
repeated resuscitation and the administering of tonics. The followers of the 






cult did not triumph until 1906, when an enormously increased tax was — 
forced upon the railroads, but Abbett had laid the foundations upon which ~ 


the Colby-Fagan-Record-Marelli element builded, and the inception of the 


idea at the base of the movement may be traced back to immediately after 


the Civil War. 


Outstanding among the legislative accomplishments of the period between — 


1875 and 1895 were those which had to do with the bringing of the railroads 


and other corporations under some sort of control and forcing them to help ~ 
support the Commonwealth more largely ; making the schools public schools; : 


trying to equalize taxation, and enactments looking to the expenditure of 















nsibilities of legislatures. In 1875 the railroads, and they were then 
only corporations of size, had been controlled in New Jersey only long 
ough to force the one great company of the State to permit the building of 
competing line, and that had been the result of a comparatively recent bit 
legislation. During the first term of Leon Abbett as Governor, laws were 
~ enacted which compelled corporations to bear a larger share of the burden of 
taxation. The Legislature of 1875 completed a revision of laws then extant 
__ telating to corporations. Similar revisions were continued until that of 1896, 
which made possible such great corporations as the Standard Oil, United 
States Steel and others of like character, and was the “foundation of laws 
_ which in 1903 were to prove so satisfactory to capital.” 
é New Jersey may have been accused in the ’nineties of being “backward” ; 
the political history of the State from the Civil War to the beginning of the 
present century may appear to be unimportant, her corporation laws may 
~ have been open to extensive and bitter criticism; but it cannot be overlooked 
_ that New Jersey managed somehow to place a series of laws upon her book 
regulating big business which were extensively copied by other states, or 
~ exactly embodied in their statutes, because of their admirable features. Inci- 
dentally, the corporate policy of Jersey was established and expanded under 
Henry C. Kelsey, during his twenty-seven years as Secretary of State. 
Because it is one of the outstanding achievements of the legislation with 
which this chapter has so far been concerned, the following quotation from 
an authoritative treatise published thirty years ago, “Wilgus on Corporation,” 
is pertinent. Said he: 


The State (New Jersey) has the most liberal and consistently 
worked out corporate policy extending over a greater number of 
years than any other State in the Union... . . 

This is the only State that seems yet to have consistently and 
adequately worked out a corporate policy which compares at all 
with the care that has been given to the subject in England; the 
New Jersey policy is, however, much more liberal than the English ; 
and whatever one may think of the policy, one must commend the 
manner in which it has been formulated, amended, and applied 
through the hands of experts, continually following a definite plan 
and policy, instead of being a mere hotch-potch of inconsistent and 


unconnected provisions often without plan and frequently with as 
little sense. 


From the strictly selfish and sensible standpoint, the importance of the cor- 
poration policy of New Jersey, in the years of which we have written, lays 
in its bringing to the State great industries and in furnishing funds during 
half of the period which helped pay some of the expenses of Jersey govern- 
ment, permitted expenditures for public improvements and institutions, and 
made it possible to get along without a State tax for general purposes, or 
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heavy personal taxes. Later developments, modern notions, and diff 
~ laws do not minimize the achievements of earlier years. 3 
The enactments having to do with corporations were, for the most f part, 
directly connected with the efforts to equalize taxation, and what was dc 
between 1875 and 1895 along these lines, except the increasing the prop 
tion paid by the railroads and other corporations, the franchise tax of 18 
and the very novel (then) Collateral Inheritance Tax Act of 1892, are of too 
minor a character to require further mention. New Jersey has been striving 
for equal taxation, variously defined in party platforms, since a hund ed 
years before there were parties or a State. The history of the subject never 
has been written, and politicians and authorities and statesmen are still busily 
engaged in trying to invent a scheme of taxation fair to all. % 
The progress made in education during the two decades was not pal 
ticularly remarkable. Enough here to note that the local district, or com- 
munity, school idea held sway until 1874, when the district schools of a city 
were permitted to combine in a city school district. In 1894 the school a 
tricts outside the cities were made co-extensive with the municipalities in 
which they were located, and reduced the number of school districts from a 
1,500 to 400. The supply of trained teachers had increased rapidly, and the 
number of pupils in the schools had more than doubled in two decades, even 
with lengthened terms and an increase in the population of little more than 
half. From comparatively isolated individual schools and districts, prac- 
tically disassociated from State control or funds, taught by those who owed © 
their positions to direct political appointment, the advance had been made 
to State oversight and expenditure, inter-relation of interests, more suitable 
buildings and teachers appointed because of their educational qualifications. 
Free school books were provided and, if one includes 1896, a teachers’ retire-— 
ment fund was established, although this had to be maintained by the teach- ~ 
ers. Women were not allowed to hold any school office until 1882, when they © 
were made eligible as school trustees. In passing, the free public library 
dates from that same year. To the horror of some, women had been given 
the privilege of voting at district school meetings, in 1887, and nine years — 
later this right was expanded to voting at school elections in all districts out- — 
side the cities. a 
Technical schools and those for the unfortunate had been provided, and 

the only ones extant in 1875, the State Normal and Model Schools, were 
given fairly ample support. The State institutions at that time were only ~ 
an asylum, two reform schools and a soldiers’ home; nine were added during ~ 
the next two decades. The normal school was enlarged from time to time 
and another established. Rutgers College at New Brunswick, chartered in 
1766, became the State University in 1917 and, while recognized by the © 
United States Government as the State Agricultural School in 1864, was not — 
this in fact until 1880, when State support was given and an experiment sta- 
tion set up; in 1887 the College Agricultural Experiment Station was estab- — 
lished. The Newark Technical School was founded in 1883, when the city 
and State combined forces to support such an institution. It was one of the © 



















ts overlapped, authority was divided and responsibility shunned, so that 
> of the scandals of the later years grew out of this multiplication of 
es, and a demand was made for fewer divisions of the government, fewer 
cures. The Republican régime beginning in 1896 made matters worse 
better by merrily adding a few more bureaus and jobs. Even so, there 
twice as many sections to the State Government than there were in 1900, 
with small likelihood of any reduction in their number. 
___ Legislating morality into human nature began in this country with the 
sritans and their attempts to compel a uniformity of religious beliefs. For 
century and a half the propriety of gambling and the absorbing of alcohol 
te not questioned, Jersey legislated against lotteries in the ‘seventies, and 
we have seen, did likewise against gambling of all sorts in the ‘nineties, 
; though the constitutional amendments covering the question were not 
accepted by the people until 1897. The temperance movement is more than a 
century old and, while the warfare was not brought into politics at first, there 
were in some states prohibitory laws passed before the 1850’s, although but 
es: yo states were “dry” at the close of the Civil War. Blue, White and Red 
- Ribboners were numerous in New Jersey before the ’seventies, and were 
_ demanding statutory abolition of the liquor traffic. The claim that New Jer- 
sey was not interested in the legislative handling of the liquor question prior 
to the advent of the Anti-Saloon League in the early ‘nineties, will hardly 
~ Dear scrutiny. In 1877, Bingham, as a Prohibition candidate for Governor, 
"polled a vote of 1,438 out of less than 200,000 cast; General Fiske, in 1886, 
-Teceived nearly 20,000 temperance votes, an evidence of the strength of the 
‘movement in the State, which a year or two later forced the passage of the 
Local Option High License Law. 

Conservation of natural resources, a riparian policy, the improvement of 
the judiciary and the attempts to simplify and codify the too many laws, the 
outlining of a State-aided good roads system, the encouragement and con- 

trol of corporations, improvements in public education, new parties, health, 
medical and labor policies, these and others of minor import, are more or 
less “origins” of the double decade preceding the ’nineties. So, too, with the 
famous Geran Act of 1911 and the direct State-wide primary. George L. 
Record had been working on the scheme for years, and had induced Governor 
 Werts in his first message to the Legislature, January 1, 1893, to recom- 
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become a law until 1903, and then only in a mutilated and ineffective fo 
The need of a better method of making nominations than the caucus schen 
had been realized long before Record thought out his, certainly when tt 
ballot box scandals of a few years earlier were giving Jersey such undesir- 
able publicity. It may be that the germ of the direct primary is to be fou od 
in the primary and bribery in election laws passed in 1878. It is hardly 
necessary to point out that not only the Australian ballot was a product of 
the period we are discussing, but that tampering with methods of voting are 
as old as politics. Some of these new ideas were in the mustard seed stage 
of development by 1893; none had matured. All needed the intensive culti- 
vation that was given them during the present century to bring them to full 
fruitage. The twenty years which preceded the election of Governor Griggs 
were truly great years, whatever the débacle of the last two or three. Jer-— 
sey’s government had grown up The many blunders of her legislators had 
been those of youth finding itself; henceforth many more mistakes were to 
be made, but they were the mistakes of sober, alert, obstinate maturity 
The opening years of the “Moulting ’Nineties” and the first of the new 
Republican régime were strange and unsettled ones, “crucial” they might be. 
called, were not that overworked term lacking in meaning. It was a difficult — 
period in which to come into power and retain control; the Republicans had 
to skate on very thin ice for many moons, but managed, although with many _ 
hair-raising escapes, to keep from breaking through for fifteen years. There ~ 
was discontent, restlessness, the determination to do better things which — 
brought on that era of muck, or “muckraking,’ which was one of the 
remarkable features of the early years of the present century, and which — 
worried into premature graves many a politician. New Jersey folk were in 
the forefront with those of other sections in being dissatisfied with what they 
were getting out of life, inquiring into what seemed an unfair division of 
wealth and labor, in a lack of readiness to continue as regulars in their parties 
and follow the lead of bosses, too eager to kick over the political applecart ati 
the slightest provocation. The railroads fought each other and the unions; 
racial animosities blossomed into ill flavored fruit. Even religions could not 
be kept out of the melée. Emotion rather than common sense were manifest — 
in the reactions of the electorate, which made it very difficult of direction. — 
There was a constant multiplication of parties, four to six had nominees at 
every State election. Men realized that the Democratic party was not demo- ~ 
cratic and the Grand Old Party lacked grandeur. The women were getting 
beyond the stage where the fluttering of “white ribbons” compensated for an 
impolite and decisive refusal of suffrage. Gentlemen reformers further upset 
politics without forming permanent organizations. And all this was before 
a war with Spain was to complicate national affairs with a doctrine of - 
imperialism, before Populism, Bland, and Free Silver had introduced a new _ 
Democratic prophet in William Jennings Bryan, who had but to cry: “You 
shall not press down upon the brow of labor this crown of thorns, you shall . 
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crucify mankind on a cross of gold,” to have so many Americans bow 
wn before him that a mere shift of 50,000 votes would have made him 
dent of these United States. Since 1874 Jersey politics had been prac- 
r local affairs; after 1894 they were seldom entirely divorced from 
onal politics. 
_ Jersey’s Ship of State began its new voyage under Republican auspices, 
jn 1896, with a mighty man at the helm and a crew predominantly loyal. Gov- 
~< ‘ e 
_ ernor John M. Griggs was well under fifty years of age, having been born 
in Newton, Sussex County, July 10, 1849. The son of a farmer, always a 
lover of outdoor sports, he had the endurance of a finely trained athlete. In 
" prilliance of mentality he ranked with the great men of his day, and he 
_ labored among great contemporaries both in the State and later in the Presi- 
dential cabinet. Upon his graduation from Lafayette College, in 1868, he 
; Bieeane a ticket agent at Phillipsburg while he studied law, a fact which led 
to the slogan of later years, ‘From ticket agent to Governor.” There were 
few divisions of Jersey’s government in which he did not serve or was asked 
to serve. The youngest representative in the House of 1876, he became con- 
" spicuous in the revision of the laws then being carried on, a line of endeavor 
‘which ever after engaged his interest; his inaugural preached the doctrine of 
few and simpler laws and made suggestions which might at the present day 
‘be followed with profit to the State. Elected to the Senate in 1882, he not 
‘only became its President, but came to grips with the question about which 
there was much talk and little action, the equitable taxation of railroads and 
corporations. After meeting defeat in the first skirmish, he won out in 
a later year. In conjunction with others of a committee he helped frame the 
measures which harnessed the railroads and corporations to the New Jersey 
‘treasury cart. Entirely of his own construction was another act for the taxa- 
tion of corporations, the first of its kind to be passed by any State, and widely 
copied by others, which entirely relieved New Jersey from the burden of a 
State tax, and gave it a financial strength and credit for long the envy of 
other sections of the Union. 

Governor Werts wanted to appoint him a Justice of the Supreme Court 
of New Jersey. When he was forty-two years old he was given serious con- 
‘sideration by President Harrison to fill a vacancy on the bench of the United 
States Supreme Court. As is well known, Governor Griggs resigned his 
State office to become Attorney-General in the cabinet of President McKin- 
ley, and served not only during the trying period of the Spanish-American 
War and its interminable legal as well as other complications, but continued 
on through that even more trying period when a Nation which never had 
attempted to do more than keep peace in its own family had orphaned islands 
on opposites sides of the globe deposited by war upon its doorstep. Attorney- 
General Griggs had to provide “judicial machinery for those insular pos- 
Sessions and of settling unforseen questions forced upon the country by its 
emergence from a century of isolation. Belligerent right, obligations of neu- 
trals, the Nation’s duty as trustee, the orders to the governors in Cuba and 
Porto Rico that no franchise be granted without the approval from Washing- 
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ton. All these intricate governmental problems and others were settled by the 
attorney because of necessity before even the adjudication of the cot 
thereon. Only a gigantic administrative mind could have accomplished w: 
out the guidance of a precedent this tremendous task so aptly performed 
the distinguished Jerseyman.” To quote former Governor Stokes furt 
“The United States was fortunate in having at this hour as Attorney-Gen 
a man of Griggs’ analytic and legal mind, power of research and fore 
ability.” And again, in reference to a many paged brief in which the Attor- 
ney-General exhaustively discussed the relation of the United States under 
the Constitution to acquired territory, and laid down the basis upon which 
many of the measures now used in our judicial relations to foreign posses- 
sions are builded: “For range of precedent and historic review this plea 
ranks, in my judgment, with the Cooper-Union speech of Abraham Lincoln. 
.. .. The peroration of this plea ranks in sublimity of its conception of our 
Nation as a civilizing agent with the patriotism of Webster’s reply to Hayne. ; 
_. . . Webster delared for a Union one and inseparable, now and forever. 
Griggs showed the power of this Union to take new peoples and new terri-— 
tories and lift them up to a place of equality with the Stars and Stripes.” 
And once again: “No one ever came in contact with Governor Griggs with-— 
out being impressed with his fine courtesy, his aristocratic yet democratic 
bearing and the feeling that while he was always gentle and considerate he 
was a character which brooked no undue familiarity. Association with him” 
was an inspiration and a delight. As a convincing orator I know of no- 
superiors. His style was simple and yet, as it flowed along with the gentle- 
ness of a brook, it carried one to the torrents of emotion where the climax 
of the rapids swept all before it and left one thrilled, uplifted and convinced. 
Fond of literature and a great student, he typified the scholar in politics, and 
had he been in the United States Senate he would have found no rivals in 
debate.” 

So much emphasis has been placed upon the character of the man John 
M. Griggs, and his activities in a national rather than in a State office, 
because his two-year administration as Governor of New Jersey was one of 
plain efficiency with few showy features, of work without fireworks. The 
Governorship added nothing to his stature; it had nothing special to give 
that was not already his, except a title. His inaugural address was an inci- 
sive criticism of the multiplication of unnecessary, or conflicting, or harm-- 
ful, or petty laws, and he asked the Legislature for fewer statutes and better 
ones, and the codification of those already on the books ; fewer officials, the 
doing away with the fee system for the payment of State officers, less parti- | 
sanship and better government. After a year he could address the Legisla-_ 
ture with congratulations for what had been accomplished along these lines, 
but again insisted on further revision of the statutes and a continuance of — 
work along the lines already laid down. He certainly secured one thing 
sought: during the two years of his administration fewer enactments were 
passed than in the single preceding year, and only once in the last seventy- 
five years were fewer laws made in any two consecutive years. There were, 
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on, a thing possible with a Legislature so preponderantly one-sided. 
ere was a noticeable increase in the number of commissions, bureaus 
epartments, and appointments under Governor Griggs, an increase 
h was savagely criticized, of course, in the next Democratic platform. 
the victor belonged the spoils and one could not be a statesman without 
being a politician. The old crowd had to be ousted from official places, 
positions provided for the many worthy. It cost the State money, but so 
y of the new and expensive commissions were retained throughout future 
inistrations that it would seem that necessity may have had more to do 
h their creation than the partisan newspapers of the time implied. The 
wernor knew men or was fortunate in gathering capable men about him. 
George Wurts, editor and half owner of the Paterson Daily Press, was 
selected to replace Henry C. Kelsey, so long the Secretary of State. Mr. 
Vurts had refused many times to become a candidate for elective office, but 
; n 1896 he accepted the commissionership of the Department of Banking and 
Alexander H. Rickey, of Trenton, remained as the assistant 
Fis cary. 
The list of executive appointments was not so overly long, and an 
unusual proportion of those named not only served well while in office, but 
had later careers proving themselves men of ability. By a strange coinci- 
dence, when John M. Griggs set out on his campaign through New Jersey, 
in 1895, he took with him as his aides, Foster M. Voorhees, Edward C. 
~ Stokes and John F. Fort, who were in turn governors of the State. The one 
_ other Governor who made up the full line of those elected by the Republi- 
cans before Woodrow Wilson, was Franklin Murphy, who was chairman of 
the State Committee who called to order the convention which nominated 
Griggs and whose devotion to the campaign was one of the reasons for the 
‘size of the majority piled up. 

After two years Governor Griggs’ term of office was brought to an 
abrupt close that he might go to join the cabinet of President McKinley as 
Attorney-General. New Jersey, in 1896, loomed very large in national poli- 
tics. William Jennings Bryan, with one of the great orations of American 
history, had won for himself a nomination for the Presidency and thrown the 
East into spasms of fright by his advocacy of “Free Silver.” The Republi- 
cans, determined to sound a different note, hit upon the tariff, and hoped to 
nominate William McKinley, a fairly well-known Congressman because of 
the tariff law which bore his name. Into this atmosphere of uncertainty came 
New Jersey to the Chicago convention, with a full delegation favoring 
McKinley, and also instructed to urge the nomination of Garret A. Hobart, 
native son and popular politician, for the Vice-Presidency. Jersey’s choice 
_ proved to be that of the convention; the twain were paired. 

Hobart has been credited with realizing that the ticket could not win on 
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a campaign based upon the tariff question and is quoted as saying: “The sil 
heresy is the only issue upon which we have a chance of winning. WwW 
stir the country with the menace of a change in money standard that will 

the purchasing power of the dollar to half a dollar, and I intend to go at: 
to Canton and talk Major McKinley out of his high tariff campaign predil 
tions.” It is claimed that he won over McKinley and others, and wheth 
the idea came from him or from Mark Hanna, to whom it is us' 
credited, McKinley and Hobart carried the country on a “money scare” 
paign. New Jersey gave them the unprecedented plurality of 87,692, Bry 
total vote being only 133,675. Governor Griggs was made McKin 
Attorney-General, and Jersey was further honored when W. M. John 
Senator from Bergen County, received appointment as the First Assista 

Postmaster-General under Smith, who was expected soon to resign to be suc- 
ceeded by Johnson. With General Sewell recently returned to the Nati 
Senate and all her Congressmen Republicans, New Jersey was a thoroug 
influential factor in national affairs for the first time in history, and this dur- 
ing one of those critical changeful periods which make or mar a countr ’s 
future. Vice-President Hobart was to die just before his term was to end; 
Attorney-General Griggs had ample opportunity to complete work ably 
begun before resigning when Roosevelt became President; Johnson remain ed 
until 1902, when he left Washington with Roosevelt’s commendation, “Your 
administration of that office has been in the highest degree satisfactory, and 
I wish it might have been possible for you to continue in the post whose 
duties you have so well performed.” a 


Garret Augustus Hobart was one of those truly remarkable men — 


whose character, career, services to his fellows are so soon forgotten, whose — 


influence upon the destinies of the people is seldom accurately measured and ~ 
weighed. For more than a quarter of a century he was a directing power in ¢ 
Jersey’s political affairs, although for the greater part of this period, his party — 
was in the minority. A native of Monmouth County, born June 3, 1844, 
after being graduated from Rutgers College he studied law under Socrates — 
Tuttle, whose daughter Jennie he married. Admitted to the bar in 1869, and 
always a lawyer noted for his skill in the application of corporation laws to — 
business enterprises, he devoted his abilities and energies mainly to business — 
and politics. His political career began in Paterson, where he had gone to 
live, as city counsel (1871), becoming counsel to the Board of Freeholders of — 
Passaic County during the following year. He was sent, in 1872, to the 
Assembly from the Third District, with the greatest majority ever given a 
representative; was Speaker of the House in 1874; declined reélection for 
a third term. Hobart received a larger vote than that given Hayes for 
President, when the former was elected to the State Senate in 1876; served 
two terms and was twice President of the Senate. During his active career 
in the Legislature he introduced a number of bills of permanent value. 

It is doubtful whether the legislator Hobart enjoyed himself as much ot 


the business man and politician Hobart, for his remarkable endowments of 
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|and spirit, his bent for organization, manipulation and leadership of 
nen and things found fuller outlet in commercial activities and in being the 
tor in political organizations, conventions and campaigns. Few Jersey- 


eceiver” of railroads and banks. Always in demand in State and National 
<7 e = r ; 2 
Republican committees, he was chairman of the State organization more or 


ess continually from 1880; was a member of the National Republican Com- 


© 


. Bicharing honors in the one which made Griggs the Chief Executive of ew 
-— Jersey. His presentation of a solid delegation to the convention which nom- 
inated McKinley and himself was a personal triumph, but not an unusual 
i. victory for this genius with men. All through the years of his political 
activities Mr. Hobart was compelled to antagonize other leaders, yet some- 
how retained their friendship; he prevented men from securing office with- 
out arousing hatred. His election to the Vice-Presidency surprised no one 
hi more than himself. Always singularly unpretentious and unselfish, the 
+ “mixer,” a bon homme, honors and high places were thrust upon him with- 
te out seeming to be either of his desire or selection. He would rise to the 
occasion, do more than he thought possible, be a big man among big men. 
He never lacked the courage of conviction. He urged a declaration of war 
against Spain so effectively (see chapter on Spanish-American War) that 
_ the next day, April 11, 1898, President McKinley asked Congress authoriza- 
tion to use the armed forces of the United States to compel the evacuation of 
Cuba by Spain. 
The Spanish-American War is no part of the political history of New 
_ Jersey. It introduced few new features of legislation other than provisions 
for securing the State’s quota of men and funds. The platforms of the two 
_ parties in the next gubernatorial campaign recognized no new policies which 
were the actual outgrowth of the war. The Adjutant-General’s office, one of 
the oldest departments of the State Government, had been created for just 
such crises as a national war created, and its head, General William S. Stryker, 
started up the military machinery a month after the Legislature had 
adjourned, and peace had been signed in Paris before it met again. On 
April 25, 1898, New Jersey was asked to supply three regiments of volunteers 
to serve for two years—a thousand additional men were called for later. 
Two days later three regiments of the National Guard were called out and 
Within a week had been mobilized. Jersey City was the State rendezvous, 
but the Sea Girt military camp was the place of actual meeting for most 
companies. None of the regiments reached any battle front, but lives were 
lost in the almost as deadly camps of Jacksonville, Florida, and elsewhere. 
Naval reserves recruited in New Jersey served on the “Resolute,” which was 
under fire several times; the ‘““Badger,” which helped blockade Havana, and 
the monitor “Montauk,” which remained on duty in northern waters. That 
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summer of 1898 was colorful, exciting, an inspiration to youth, but ‘one 
which left older spirits somewhat unmoved. Prior to the World War Jer y 
folk were always somewhat critical of the Nation’s wars and declined to be 
divided in opinions of their necessity. It was so in 1898, for there were 
many in the State who were not swept off their feet by the destruction of the 
“Maine” and believed that less haste in forcing the Spaniard hand might save 
much waste. a 


Foster M. Voorhees—When Governor Griggs resigned to join 
McKinley's cabinet he was succeeded by Foster M. Voorhees, then President 
of the Senate, as Acting Governor, who later was regularly elected the Chief 
Executive. All this was not brought about as simply as it can be written, 
New Jersey, unlike many states, has no Lieutenant-Governor, its Constitu-_ 
tion declaring that “in case of death, resignation, or removal from the office 
of the Governor the powers, duties and emoluments of the office shall devolve 
upon the President of the Senate.” Also that a Governor must be elected at — 
the next general election. To add another phase of the gubernatorial problem | 
which was to come up later, no Governor could succeed himself in office. 
There had been a lack of definition of the provisions in the Constitution, — 
which lack opened a gateway to a flood of discussion and speculations. — 
Could Voorhees be Senator and Governor, which, or both? Was it per- © 
missible to be both legislator and executive? If he quit the Senate was he — 
eligible to the Governorship, under the provisions of the Constitution? What 4 
must be his proper title, anyway? And after serving as Governor could he | 
become a legal candidate for election to that office? These and several other — 
questions required solution before legislative action could get under way. — 
Without going into details, let it be recorded that the knots were cut and 
barriers were jumped by the passing an act just prior to the Voorhees acces- — 
sion giving his office the official title of Acting Governor, and which left him 
nominally a Senator, while actually the Chief Executive. A more important — 
hurdle was cleared in the closing days of his term as Acting Governor by a 
resignation of his seat in the Senate; the Supreme Court ruling that by so — 
doing he had removed himself from the Governorship and was, therefore, — 
eligible for election to that office. David O. Watkins, Speaker of the Assem- — 
bly, became the Acting Governor from October 18, 1898, to January 16, , 
1899; Voorhees having served from February 1, 1898, to October 18 of the 
same year. Thus New Jersey had three governors in three years, or had no — 
governor for one year, however one interprets the term. 7 

Foster Voorhees was made the gubernatorial nominee of the Republican ~ 
party in 1898, not as a “logical successor” to the office, but because he merited — 
the honor. A friend said of him: “A brilliant intellect, a gifted lawyer, an ; 
eloquent lawyer, an able statesman, a skillful diplomat—both in private and q 
public affairs—a philanthropist and patriot.” If he had a weakness as the 
party leader it lay in the stand he had taken on the taxation of corporations, 
particularly of railroads, for these big business interests often held the bal- 
ance of power in elections. His nomination was by acclamation. 
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Jemocratic convention of 1898 had before it the names of Richard 


a: 


ly, Christian Braun, Howard Carrow, William D. Daley, Clarence 


were too narrow to give standing room for any outstanding issues. Both 
nd dates for Governor were worthy men. The Jersey Democratic party 
s split over the money question in national politics and had too many 
ques within its ranks. Griggs had been elected by such a large majority, 


date, it was not thought that there was much to the election beyond the guess- 
‘the size of the majority which would be given Voorhees. Even the fact 
| that the latter individual was too busy looking after the affairs of his office 
‘ina time of war to be able to give attention to his political interests, did not 
Vv weaken the expectation. It is said by those who know that a few of his 
dex oted friends dictated many answers to those proffering support, signing 
‘name thereto, which the Governor never saw, and of which he never heard. 
4 a When the election was over it was found that Voorhees had a plurality of 
7 fis 5,499 as compared with the 26,900 given Griggs, and the unprece- 
s dented 87,692 of two years earlier, which was received by Hobart. Since 
there 3 is little doubt that the personal popularity of Voorhees with the electo- 
rate was greater than that of Crane, it would seem that the “corporation 
interests” evidently had been very much interested in the election of Crane 
as Governor and the return of Smith to the United States Senate, since the 
- latter’s election was dependent upon a return to the Democratic fold of 

FA - Jersey’s voters. It was a narrow escape for Voorhees and his party, one 
rs which so thoroughly scared the Republican political powers that they kept 
__ very wide awake for several years. The closeness of the result did not help 
_ Smith any; on March 4, 1899, John Kean, of Elizabeth, replaced him at 
_ Washington. Twelve years later James Smith, Jr., was to be a decisive 
_ element in the return of the Democrats to power in New Jersey, with every 
_ probability of succeeding Kean, who had been Senator since his displacement 
of Smith. How Smith was left in the lurch and James E. Martine, the “first 
_ product in the East of the Preferential Primary System,” came to be chosen 
is a tale of a later year. It so happened that a second United States Senator 
had to be chosen while Voorhees was in the executive chair. In 1901 Gen- 
eral Sewell’s term at Washington was brought to an end by his death on 
Christmas Day. There were many and notable aspirants for his place of 
honor; as the Republicans held very large majorities in both Houses there 
“was no question of as to what would be the political faith of the one chosen. 
David Baird, of Camden, Sewell’s right hand man in South Jersey, was 
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suggested as a nominee; so was John J. Gardiner, from the same dist 
and there was also Edward C. Stokes, ex-Senator and then Clerk of the 
Court of Chancery. If-there was to be a fair geographical distribution of 
national offices, from these three should a choice be made. Barker Gummere, 
Republican leader of Mercer County, was added to the list as representing — 
the mid-section of the State. Former Attorney-General Griggs, with his” 
Nation-wide reputation, stood head and shoulders above all other candidates, | 
and in North Jersey had but one opponent, John F. Dryden, a business man — 
of practically no political experience, but a shining light in finance and com- 4 
merce. Mr. Dryden was exceedingly wealthy, listed with the forty multi- q 
millionaires of his day who were supposed to control half of the banking — 
wealth of the United States. A tall Maine Yankee, he had come to Newark 
in 1873 to found what eventually was to be known as the Prudential Insur- — 
ance Company of America, which at the time of his candidacy had outstand- — 
ing insurance of one billion dollars. This great institution was a monument 
to the remarkable mental and business capacity of its founder. But it wasa — 
“corporation,” with its president closely affiliated with the railroads of the — 
State and country, and with large industrial concerns. Now the very word ‘ 
“corporation,” or “trusts,” as all such were supposed to be, was anathema, ~ 
gall and bitterness to the average citizen in that muckraking age, which seem- — 
ingly ruled out Dryden as a “malefactor of great wealth.” 

The names of Dryden, Griggs, Stokes, Gummere, Gardiner, and Baird — 
were all put in nomination. After seventeen ballots there was still a deadlock. — 
The eighteenth showed Stokes tied with Dryden with twenty-four each, with — 
fifteen cast for Griggs. With the nineteenth the Griggs votes were thrown 
mainly to Dryden, resulting in his nomination, which was tantamount to 
election. “He bought the Senatorship,” claimed the Democrats and some 
Republicans. ‘What of it?” was the reply of many. 

John F. Dryden was United States Senator from February 4, 1902, to 
March 3, 1907. He quietly but quickly established a reputation at Wash- 
ington, rendering many valuable services to the Nation and to his State. 
When it came time for his reélection, however, what good he had done was 
forgotten in the rabid trust busting crusades of that day, and in the scandals 
unearthed by insurance investigations in New York. That Dryden had been — 
praised by Hughes for his testimony in these investigations, and that the — 
Prudential was not involved in these scandals, and its president still less, was 
overlooked. When it was found that his renomination could be brought 
about only at the expense of a disruption of the party, Mr. Dryden, then 
seriously ill, had his name withdrawn. State Treasurer Frank O. Briggs, a 
firm supporter of Dryden and at the same time something of a “Progressive,” 
was sent to the United States Senate. Woodrow Wilson, of Princeton, made 
his initial bow on the stage of Jersey politics at this time, as one of the can- 
didates for Senatorial honors, his friend, James Smith, Jr., instructing a 
dozen of his followers to vote for the president of the university. 

Having at least given the names of Jersey's Senatorial representatives 
at Washington for most of the period before the Democrats again came to the 
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p in the Legislature, we can return to Voorhees and his four years as 
wernor. There is something Coolidge-like about this descendant of Long 
d Dutch pioneers of 1662 and his administration. There was manifest 
a like rugged honesty, quiet kindliness, and painstaking attention to details, 
something of a similar economy in State expenditures and a lack of radical 
"measures and events during his reign. There was no economy of speech 
__ practiced by Voorhees, however, and his fondness for detail and readiness to 
help others sometimes stood in the way of efficiency and effective execution 
and leadership. The events and demands upon his time and sympathies of 
_ the Spanish War kept him out of politics overly much, and his failure to 
* keep up the political fences of his party were said to be responsible for the 
almost loss in 1898 of the State to the opposition. Not that he was an 
unexperienced hand at playing politics, for he, by the time he was forty, 
had served three terms in the Assembly and had been elected for the second 
‘time to the State Senate. He had been the party whip in the House, and in 
the “Rump” Legislature of 1893 it was Voorhees who, after being shoved 
"into the Senate Chamber, had dramatically told the presiding officer: “You 
are not my President of the Senate”; and went out straightway to help 
organize a separate body which was to prove to be the legal organization. He 
was chairman of the committee which carried on the investigation of the 
State House and other jobberies, whose finding strongly influenced the over- 
whelming election of Griggs as Governor. Several times was Voorhees 
offered judiciary honors; once, when Stokes was Governor, his appointment 
had been confirmed by the Senate before being mentioned to him, but even 
then the appointment was modestly declined. After his retirement from the 
Governorship, the only political office he was persuaded to accept was a 
place on the Board of Managers of the Rahway Reformatory, where he 
labored most earnestly for years to uplift work for and with the unfortunate. 
Although hardly bearing upon his political abilities, it helps give a picture of 
the clean-hearted man and philanthropist, to note that after his death it was 
found that, after taking care of his family and dependants for life, his 
estate was to be divided into three parts, one to go to Rutgers College, from 
which he had been graduated with second honors at the age of nineteen; one 
to the Women’s College of New Jersey, and the third to the Elizabeth Gen- 
eral Hospital. 

At no time during the Voorhees régime did the Republicans in either 
section of the Legislature number less than twice that of their opponents. 
During 1808, the “year without a Governor,” the acting executive was con- 
cerned with the carrying on of policies and the furthering of measures to 
which he had fallen heir from Griggs. Most of the laws enacted were neces- 
sary constructive political measures, the further consolidation of Republican 
ideas and party. There were the inevitable investigations which characterized 
the housecleaning tactics of every sharp change in the political complexion of 
the Legislature. Senator Johnson, of Bergen County, introduced a program 
of grade crossing eliminations in the State, which simmered down to a law 
requiring track elevation in Jersey City and Newark. Senator Ketcham, of 
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Essex, tried to have considered a State-wide scheme of doing away wit 
fee system of paying officials, but was glad enough to get a compromis¢ 
which would make such a law applicable to his county and Hudson. B 
acts bordered on special legislation and, therefore, were unconstitutional, but 
both aroused sentiments which made the elimination of the fee system and 
of grade crossings, features of political platforms and activity for many year . 

The Governor seemed to feel that with the opening of his elected term 
of office some of the measures near to his heart might well receive atten- 
tion, and several humanitarian reforms, a tightening up of the taxation 
of corporations, a reclamation project or two, and a change in the time of 
holding elections eventuated. The newspapers had started a vivid exposure e 
of conditions in some of Jersey’s institutions, notably the Hudson County and r 
other Almshouses, some of the prisons and reformatories. A horrible state — 
of affairs was shown to exist. Voorhees encouraged the publishing of the — 
exposures which featured the front pages of the newspapers; civilian socie- % 
ties of many kinds agitated for betterment and planned ways and means to © 
help the governmental boards. The State Board of Children’s Guardians was 
but one of the bodies appointed by the Governor which did a pretty fair job — 
of dry-cleaning charitable and punitive and reformatory institutions in New © 
Jersey, and gave a great impetus towards the improvement of methods of 
caring for the unfortunates who became wards of the State. | 

It was during the Voorhees régime that New Jersey began the seemingly — 
hopeless task of reclaiming some of its marsh and bog lands about Newark, a 
Jersey City and along the Passaic River, and the ditching of large areas with — 
the intent of banishing the mosquito. Only $10,000 was voted as a starter in ; 
the mosquito campaign, but large sums have since been expended in this — 
work, which has not only made this section more pleasantly inhabitable, but ~ 
added many thousand acres to the territory of the close packed cities. Gov- j 
ernor Voorhees, while proud of the reclamation activities, both of humans 
and land, started during his term of office, rather prided himself on the stand 
taken by him and the Legislature in “the franchise on public utilities levied 
on the principle of income, as he thought just to public and to these great — 
interests that today are of such vital necessity to the well being of our people 
A aoe income of $6,625,000 is evidence ot his sagacity and far-seeing 
vision.” (Stokes.) 


Change of Election Time—One sensational political move was the — 
passing of legislation which abolished local elections in the spring and con- — 
solidated these with the general State election of November. The laws, as 
enacted, applied to Jersey City and Newark, the only two first-class cities in — 
New Jersey. Looking back upon it, there seems no special reason why 
such legislation should create any such disturbance as marked its passage. 
The first enactment was passed while Griggs was Goverror, in the face of 
all manner of opposition both within the Legislature and from outside good 
government organizations. The principal objections to it seemed to have 
been: That local affairs and men would be submerged under the greater 

ui 
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the giving an unfair advantage to the party then in power; and 
was an assault on municipal home rule. The bill was passed by large 


nis rea popped up again in 1901, but so worded as to avoid the ice 
s raised by the court. Many of its old friends were ready to turn a cold 


e chief arguments in its favor were that more voters came to the polls in 
3 autumn and, therefore, local issues would be voted upon by a larger per- 
_ centage of the electorate, and that holding one election instead of two would 


ave both State and nic: money. Whatever the pros and cons, the 


courts approved its new form. 
Z Whether it meant anything or no, the first result under the change in 


; Besach to advocate the aceient of the measure to include all divisions of 
the State, towns, villages and boroughs, but only another of these overwhelm- 
_ ingly Republican bodies could push the law through. Thereafter Jersey 

_ began to do the bulk of its voting in the month of November. There was so 
. @ much dissatisfaction in the State over the change that in 1908, I9II and 

_ 1912 there were serious efforts to have both acts repealed. Just then the 
Democrats won the State, changed the political complexion of its officials 
_ from the highest to the minor ones in the hamlets, and let the laws stay as 
essed. Even Woodrow Wilson went on to his post at Washington without 
4 Be ctiering to see to the passage of the repealers which had been promised during 
his campaign. What was good enough for one party proved just as valuable 
to the other, once it was in power. 
, One of the last enactments under Voorhees was that outlining a new 

_ group of Congressional Districts (March 19, 1901). As these were based on 

_ the census figures of the first year of a new century, they are of interest, if 
_ only for a comparison with the twelve districts of today, and with figures 
which will soon be issued from the census takers of 1930: 


CONGRESSIONAL DiIsTRICTS. 


First—The counties of Camden, Gloucester and Salem. 

Second—The counties of Cape May, Cumberland, Atlantic and Burlington. 

Third—The counties of Middlesex, Monmouth and Ocean. 

Fourth—The counties of Hunterdon, Somerset and Mercer. 

Fifth—The counties of Union, Morris and Warren. 

Sixth—The counties of Bergen, Passaic and Sussex. 

Seventh—The First, Fourth, Sixth, Seventh, Eighth, Eleventh and Fifteenth wards 
of the city of Newark, and the city of Orange, and the town of Bloomfield, Montclair, 
and West Orange, and the boroughs of Glen Ridge, Caldwell and North Caldwell, and 
eaegaa of Franklin, Belleville, Livingston, Verona and Caldwell, all in the county 
of Essex. 
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Eighth—The Second, Third, Fifth, Ninth, Tenth, Twelfth, Thirteenth an 
teenth wards of the city of Newark, and the city of East Orange, and the 1 
Irvington, and the borough of Vailsburgh, and the village and township o 
Orange, and the townships of Clinton and Milburn, all in the county of Essex. 

Ninth—The city of Bayonne, the Seventh, Eighth, Ninth, Tenth, Elevent 
Twelfth wards of the city of Jersey City, and all the Sixth Ward of said city of | 
City excepting the first and second precincts, or that portion which lies north of ° 
Morris Canal and east of Summit Avenue, and the towns of Kearney and Harriso 
and the borough of East Newark, all in the county of Hudson. . 

Tenth—The First, Second, Third, Fourth and Fifth wards of the city of Je 
City, and all that portion of the Sixth ward of said city (the first and second precinc 
which lies north of the Morris Canal and east of Summit Avenue, and the cit 
Hoboken, and the towns of West Hoboken, Union, West New York and Guttenber 
and the townships of North Bergen and Weehawken, and the borough of Secaucus, | 
in the county of Hudson. 











SUMMARY. 

Districts. Population. Total Vote. Rep. Plur. Dem. Plur. 
First cos eet isascine 165,078 35,400 5,663 BE 
Second: cscs cs erin 169,037 35,251 6,902 
Third so ee cess 181,566 30,126 2,038 
Fourth meee ieee 162,820 34,713 1,106 
Fifth ...........- 202,290 38,702 1,530 
Sith a. tees aveitons 257,777 45,848 1,991 
Seventh .......... 177,106 35,182 3,609 
Eighth). seeuwesee 181,947 33,074 3,196 
INinth Geescctayeccee 176,319 32,002 207 a & 
Tenthiaere eae ance 209,729 34,903 sobs 9,205 

UT otal mctcines oiers 1,883,660 361,267 26,338 9,205 


Net Republican plurality, 17,133. 





CHAPTER XLVI. 
SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR. 


By Edwin P. Conklin. 





















A new period in American history was begun with the Spanish-American 
Var. The United States, after more than a century of isolation, emerged to 
ec “ome a world power. Expansion, imperialism, colonial possessions, domin- 
ion over subject territory, the right of self-government, these and related 
ds and phrases were added to the Nation’s vocabulary, and were much 
used until a greater conflict pushed them into the background. The war had 
been years i in the making. Cuba, but a few miles off our southern coast, had 
Phe ome something more than a Spanish possession. It was a neighbor with 
whom each year brought closer relations. There were things produced there 
that the United States could use, and our country manufactured articles which 
‘th e Islanders needed. Commerce was not the only tie, however, nor were dol- 
lars the only interests involved. Cuba was being exploited to the destruction 
i its resources and peoples under a contemptuous and vile Spanish rule; her 
a roans under the oppressive burden of that rule reached sympathetic ears in 
ie Dshis country ; her efforts towards some measure of liberation had many well- 
Es wishers i in the states and were sometimes given unneutral and illegal aid. 
! ae hen the Spanish Governor-General Weyler issued his reconcentrado procla- 
mation which ordered the gathering of all the country people of the island in 
ba towns where they were herded behind fences like cattle without the care 
given them such as would be given the poorest of stock animals, the outrage 
created a flaming demand in America for intervention. 
| z Business and conservative elements felt that intervention too drastic a 
measure to be taken. President McKinley desired above all things to avert 
war. He investigated the possibilities of buying Cuba, only to find that “Spain 
ee would never sell the brightest jewel in her crown.” The average citizen 
¥ favored intervention without realizing what it would mean. The sensational 
papers were all for war. The blowing up of the battleship “Maine” on Febru- 
cs ary 15, 1898, with the loss of 266 men ended American neutrality. The 
_ demand for war grew increasingly louder as the country waited forty days for 
__ acourt of inquiry to place the responsibility for the disaster. This court never 
_ _feported as to the agency, but said that the means was an external force, 
_ probably a mine. Congress definitely laid the blame for the destruction of 
_ the “Maine” at Spain’s door, declared “that the people of Cuba are and of 
right ought to be free and independent,” and that the United States forces 
should give aid if necessary in the acquirement of such freedom. On April 23, 
1808, a state of war was declared to exist between Spain and this country. 
“On May 1, Admiral Dewey sank the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay. On 
_ July 3, Sampson and Schley destroyed the other Spanish fleet outside Santi- 
ago, and shortly after the Spanish land forces in Cuba surrendered. On 
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August 12, the war ended with a protocol in which Spain ceded Porto 


ers met in Paris, where, on December 10, 1898, the peace treaty was signed. 


On February 9, 1899, the treaty was ratified by the United States Senate with 
but one vote to spare. By this treaty Spain formally ceded to the United 
States the Philippine Islands for a consideration of $20,000,000, togeth ot 
with the other Spanish possessions mentioned in the protocol.” (“O r 
Times.” ) 

While the war was being waged, New Jersey, by a turn of the political 
wheel, was more prominent in National Government than at any time previ- 
ously. Garret A. Hobart was Vice-President, John W. Griggs was a member 
of the Cabinet serving as the Attorney-General, and William M. Johnson was — 
the First Assistant Postmaster General and the expected successor to a place 
in the Cabinet, as the Postmaster General’s retirement was supposed to be 
imminent. It is told of Mr. Hobart that he was responsible for hastening our 
entrance into the Spanish-American War. His relations with McKinley were 
not those usually existing between Presidents and Vice-Presidents ; the two 
were more like brothers. They met often, had faith in each other’s ideas, and ~ 
the President “found himself depending very largely upon Mr. Hobart’s — 
judgment, skill, and adroitness in dealing with men and the problems of © 
state.” When the relations between America and Spain had become strained — 
to the breaking point, and the people and Congress were urging the reluctant ~ 
McKinley to declare war, the Vice-President went to his superior and told — 
him: “Mr. President, if you don’t act the people will run over you. They are — 
set on war. They will listen to no compromise. They want to fight. The y 
martial spirit is abroad in the land.. They will not end their clamors until you — 
unsheath the sword. You should send to Congress at once the declaration it — 
awaits with such feverish impatience.” 

“Am I to allow Congress to stand over me with a stop watch?” the Presi- — 
dent asked. q 

“Congress is doing it,” was the Vice-President’s reply, “and it will call — 
‘time’ on you if you hesitate another hour.” 

The next day the message for war reached the House of Representatives, — 
and the conflict was on. (From W. E. Sackett’s “Modern Battles of Tren- 
ton.”’) 

Upon Attorney-General Griggs devolved not only the regular duties of 
his office, but the enormous additional amount of work growing out of a war — 
unprecedented in the complicated legal difficulties it created. The increased 
burdens of unsnarling the knots tied in domestic affairs by the attempt to 
carry on war by a republic which, as ever, had declared war and then started 
in to make preparations for it, these were enough to smother any one of less 
ability than Griggs. The international problems, the necessity of creating legal 
machinery for insular possessions, the Nation’s duties as trustee, the obliga- 
tions of neutrals, the rights of belligerents, arrangements with Cuba and Porto 
Rico, the whole legal side of imperialism, these and dozens of other compli- 





+ oem jurisprudence, Griggs laid ee some of the 
yr nciples which have since guided the administrative branches 
1 Government in their dealings with all our extra-territorial 


n on fell the work of keeping the Post Office Department func- 
‘ter than normal speed under the abnormal conditions of war, and 
which won the approval of the President under whom he resigned 
ailing health. Incidentally, it was William M. Johnson who, dur- 
usy period, put into permanent form and action, the rural free 


system. 
home, New Jersey had a Governor i in Foster M. Voorhees who ably 


| ;, placed New Jersey to the forefront among her sister states in prompti- 
f the enlistment and equipment of her quota of soldiers, in the whole- 


et dad encamped at Sea Girt helped make this the healthiest camp in 
intry, a high distinction indeed in a war whose principal human losses 


of the Civil War, and the Adjutant-General of the State since 1867, 
at office during the war, fulfilling his onerous duties to the satisfaction 


What t follows is taken almost verbatim from that report, issued in 1899. 

F President McKinley, on the 23d of April, 1898, issued a proclamation 
for one hundred and twenty-five thousand volunteers, while upon the 
of April Congress declared, by act, that war existed “between the United 


r a space of four days. Upon April 25, Secretary of War R. A. Alger 
ructed Governor Foster M. Voorhees that New Jersey’s quota of the call 


State was i: City. 
The following day a conference of the military authorities of the State 
. : held in the executive chambers at Trenton, the Governor being present, 


‘ments of the National Guard as the quota of New Jersey under the first call 
for troops. From the office of Adjutant-General William S. Stryker upon 
Ap pril 27, general orders were issued, each regiment to be organized into three 
battalions of four companies each. The regiments detailed for duty were the 
“Ist, 2d, and 3d regiments, and Companies A, C, and G, 6th Regiment, and 
‘Company E, 7th Regiment (the companies so named to constitute a battalion 
__0f the 3d Regiment) National Guard. The State camp at Sea Girt was desig- 
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nated as the place for rendezvous, which camp on April 28, was constitut 
military post under the command of Major-General Joseph W. Plume, Go 
ernor Voorhees having assumed the responsibility of changing the place of 
rendezvous from Jersey City to Sea Girt, which move was made in absence of 
“instructions to the contrary” from the Department of War. 
Sea Girt was designated as the camp of mobilization for the troops of 
this State, both before and after their acceptance into the service of the 
United States, and as a point of rendezvous for the 1st and 2d regiments after 


months, and its sanitary conditions during this time were superior to any of 
the large camps in the country. This was fully evidenced by the splendid con-_ 
dition of health sustained by the troops during the unusually wet and incle- 
ment weather of May and June, followed by intense heat of the later summer 
months. 

When the lamentable conditions attendant at other camp grounds, both 
north and south, are considered, with their long lists of sick and dead, the 
direct results, as it has been charged of imperfect sanitary arrangements and 
alleged mismanagement and negligence in feeding and caring for the troops, 
it is obvious that the people of this State have much reason for congratula- 
tion upon the selection of the beautiful camp grounds at Sea Girt for our 
troops. 

On May 4 the Governor officially offered to the United States Govern- 
ment the camp grounds at Sea Girt and the adjoining property as a military 
post, stating that it was sufficient for the encampment of twenty thousand — 
troops. The offer was not accepted. q 

So rapidly did the National Guard of New Jersey mobilize that on Mon- _ 
day afternoon, May 2, at one o’clock, Companies A, C, and G, 6th Regiment, . 
and Company E, 7th Regiment, National Guard, all of which organizations — 
were to be attached to the 3d Regiment, marched into camp. At three o’clock 
the 1st Regiment, headquarters Newark, and the 3d Regiment, headquarters 
Elizabeth, arrived at Sea Girt. At four o’clock the same afternoon the 2d — 
Regiment, headquarters Paterson, reported in camp, and twenty-five minutes” 
thereafter Major-General Plume had the camp colors hoisted and Camp 
Voorhees was formally established. : 

Captain William C. Buttler, 3d Infantry, United States Army, mustering © 
officer of the New Jersey troops, reported to the Governor, and Captain Wil- 
liam C. Gorgas, assistant surgeon, United States Army, reported as the med-— 
ical officer for the examination of recruits. Company B, 1st Regiment, was” 
the first company mustered into the service of the United States for the war, 
by Captain Buttler, May 6, and the mustering in of the entire three regiments — 
was concluded Sunday, May 15. Notwithstanding the large amount of cloth- © 
ing, equipments, etc., in possession of the regimental organizations of the three 
regiments referred to, and in the arsenal of the State, there were some sup- 
plies in which the regiments were deficient, notably in the matter of clothing. 
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ay 16 the 1st Regiment received orders to move to camp Alger, 
ington, and on the evening of May 19 they broke camp at Sea 
tarted for Washington. The regiment was fully armed, uniformed, 
pped, had all De necessary tentage, one Sat ei thousand rounds of 


“inder orders of i May 20 from hentq darters Department of the East, 


3d Regiment of New Jersey was ordered for duty. The colonel with head- 
arters, unassigned field officers, and one battalion of the regiment were 


that place. On May 25 the 3d Regiment broke camp at Sea Girt and the 
Ist Battalion proceeded to Pompton Lakes, Passaic County, New Jersey, and 
# e 2d and 3d battalions to Fort Hancock, Sandy Hook. 

~ On May 30 the 2d New Jersey Regiment was ordered to proceed at once 
| Fe the nationa! camp at Chickamauga Park, and on June 1 the regiment left 
Sea Girt for Camp George H. Thomas. While upon their journey the regi- 
m ‘ment was ordered to advance to Camp Cuba Libre, Jacksonville, Florida. 
Although New Jersey had filled three regiments, a call came from the 
W ‘ar Department on May 27 that a thousand more men should be enlisted. 
Several conferences by New Jersey military officers were held on this sub- 
‘ie e on May 28, 29, 30, and 31, and in response the Governor of New Jersey 
showed that the State’s quota had been 2,862 men, which had been sent into 
t t 1e field. The muster-in rolls showed 3,162 enlisted officers and men in the 
. “service of the United States. It was shown the Federal authorities that to 
pit crease the existing regiments would be difficult. The three regiments con- 
‘Sa men from eighteen towns and cities in the central part of the State. 
. New Jersey requested that a new regiment, recruited from the northern and 
; - southern parts of the State, be established. 

On June 13 the recruits for the three regiments in the field began to 
arrive i in camp at Sea Girt, and the next day the medical examination and 
i. ustering in of recruits began and continued until July 8. The contingent for 
ete Ist Regiment left for Camp Alger on July 1, and on the same day the 
_-Tecruits for the 1st Battalion of the 3d Regiment started for Pompton Lakes. 
"The recruits for the 2d Regiment at Jacksonville, Florida, left Sea Girt July 
Be, and those for the 2d and 3d Battalions of the 3d Regiment at Fort Hancock, 
; E _ Sandy Hook, New Jersey, July 8. 

—___ On August 2 the 1st Regiment, then attached to the 2d Army Corps, by 


yy 


a, 
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order of the Secretary of War, was attached to the 4th Brigade of t 
Army Corps, Major-General Wade, United States Volunteers, comma; 
and assigned to duty in Porto Rico. This order, however, was not ca 
into effect. ; 

In the meantime the 2d New Jersey Regiment, at Jacksonville, fst 
assigned to the 7th Army Corps, Major-General Fitzhugh Lee commandin 

On September 3 the 1st Regiment, arrived at Sea Girt from camp 
Dunn Loring, Virginia, having been ordered to return to New Jersey fot 
muster out, and on September 24 the 2d Regiment arrived at Sea Girt under 
similar orders. 

On Monday, the 26th, the 1st Regiment, on its arrival at Newark, 
reviewed by the mayor and received a great ovation from the citizens. The 2d 
Regiment, also, at the same hour, was reviewed by the Governor at Paterson, 
and a banquet was given later in the day to the officers and men of the regi- _ 
ment. On Saturday, October 8, the 4th Regiment, which had been encamped — 
nearly three months at Sea Girt, was ordered to Camp George G. Meade, Mid- 
dletown, Pennsylvania, and it reported there on Sunday morning, October 9, 
and was assigned to the 1st Brigade, 2d Division, 2d Army Corps. 

As early as March 26 the Navy Department began to look toward the 
Naval Reserves of the several states for aid in furnishing the seamen to take 
charge of the vessels of the navy in threatened war, and Commander Horace © 
Elmer, United States Navy, with headquarters at the navy yard, New York 
City, was directed by the Navy Department to prepare a scheme for utilizing 
the available resources of our Atlantic Coast in the formation of a mosquito 
fleet. In accordance with the intention of the Navy Department to assign the 
monitor “Montauk” for duty at Portland, Maine, that vessel was refitted at 
League Island, Philadelphia, in the early spring of 1898. On March 31 the Navy — 
Department requested that Governor Voorhees immediately proceed to put 
the Naval Militia of New Jersey in thorough condition to meet any sudden 
call for their services by the President of the United States. The divisions — 
were to be recruited to their full strength and thoroughly drilled. A careful — 
inspection was ordered of all vessels in the ports of New Jersey that could beg 
utilized for a mosquito fleet. 

On April 12 and 13 some detachments of officers and men from the Batll 
talion of the East left Hoboken and reported for duty in the “Montauk,” but — 
it was not until April 27 that the monitor was ready for the full complement — 
of officers and crew. In the meantime an exchange was made in the matter of q 
service ; the Battalion of the East was relieved and the duty was taken up by © 
the Battalion of the West. Under charge of a detachment of this battalion the 
“Montauk” sailed from Philadelphia Navy Yard at six o’clock Saturday 
morning, May 7, and anchored under stress of weather that evening inside the A 
Delaware breakwater. On May 11 the “Montauk” reached Portland, Maine, — 
where she remained during the war. Several officers and men of this detach- 
ment remained on the “Montauk” at Portland harbor until the cessation of — 
hostilities ; the rest of the officers and men were discharged, and on their way — 
to New Jersey enrolled themselves for service on the U. S. S. “Resolute.” 
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ferred from the battalion headquarters on the U. S. S. “Portsmouth” at 
en, New Jersey, to the “Badger” at the Morgan Iron Works, New 
City. On June 6 the “Badger” sailed for Provincetown, Massachusetts, 
report for duty with the North Atlantic squadron; giving assistance to the 

S. S. “San Francisco,” which was ashore at Cape Cod. The “Badger” then 
ded to the place of its assignment on the coast of Maine. From June 


in the blockade of that port for one week. On July 11 the vessel was 
ed to Neuvitas and the blockading fleet at that port, where she remained 
il July 26 in active service, preventing many vessels from reaching the 


nearly four hundred soldiers, but few very sick. A prize crew took these to 
_ Havana. The “Badger” subsequently became, for several days, the flagship of 
Commodore Watson. On August 18 she left Guantanamo for Montauk Point, 
elo ig Island, with soldiers of the 34th Michigan Volunteer Infantry, arrived 
_ there August 23, and sailed immediately for Boston. On September 26 the 
~ “Badger” left Boston for League Island Navy Yard, and on October 7 the 
detachment of men of the Battalion of the East serving on this steamer was 
_ mustered out at Hoboken on the U. S. S. “Portsmouth.” 
Ye While the monitor “Montauk” was being prepared for service a com- 
_ munication was received from the Navy Department, April 15, calling for a 
_ detail of men for service on the U. S. S. “Venezuela.” The assignment of this 
_ yessel was afterward changed to the U. S. S. “Resolute,” the recently pur- 
chased auxiliary “Yorktown.” 
_ The “Resolute,’’ with several divisions of the Battalion of the West, 
_ loaded dynamite mines and gunpowder at Newport, Rhode Island, and then 
joined the fleet off Santiago de Cuba. Early in June the “Resolute” was 
employed in the delivery of mines and ammunition between Guantanamo and 
Santiago. As is well known, the Spanish fleet under General Cervera, came 
‘out of the harbor that morning at 9:40, and engaging the American fleet, 
steamed to the westward. The “Resolute’’ was in position at that time about 
one and one-half miles out from Morro Castle and a little to the eastward. 
- The first shot fired by the Spanish fleet struck about twenty-five yards on the 
starboard quarter of the “Resolute,” and according to instructions, the “Reso- 
lute” immediately started to notify Admiral Sampson, then some miles away 
on the U. S. S. “New York.” Another shot followed immediately under the 
stern of the vessel. On reporting to Admiral Sampson he ordered the “Reso- 
lute” to proceed immediately to Guantanamo Bay and to notify the U. S. 
Ships “Massachusetts,” “Marblehead,” and “Newark” to proceed immediately 
N. J.—64 
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ports under her convoy, which immediately put to sea, then notified the | 
Ships “Indiana” and “Iowa.” The “Resolute” was then fired upon by the So 
Battery at the western entrance of Santiago Harbor, one shot passing 
the foremast and the smokestack, and the other just over the two forward gu 
After this encounter, the vessel steamed westward and the men saw th 
plete destruction of the enemy, arriving at the scene of surrender of! 
“Cristobal Colon” before she struck her flag. The “Resolute” received - 
prisoners from the “Colon,” nineteen officers and four hundred and nine 
five men, and under instructions proceeded to Guantanamo Bay, transfe 
a portion of the prisoners to the U. S. S. “St. Paul,” and the balance t 
U. S. S. “Harvard.” Having transferred all the ammunition and mine 
board the vessel to the U. S. S. “Vulcan,” they proceeded north, and Sun 
July 15, arrived off Tompkinsville, Staten Island. At this point they took 
stores for sick and wounded at Santiago and nurses for yellow fever suffe 
ers, and on July 19 left for Santiago. On August 12 the “Resolute” was s 
to bombard Manzanillo. The bombardment was opened by the U. 5S. 5S. 
“Newark,” but on the morning of the 13th they were informed that the proto- 
col of peace had been signed. Another trip was made north from Guantana 
Bay with the U. S. S. Marine Battalion, the vessel was refitted at the Nz 
Yard for the United States Evacuation Committee, and with them proceede 
to Havana, from there to Neuvitas. . a 
On October 8, 1898, Commander J. G. Eaton, of the “Resolute,” while 
at Key West, Florida, thus addressed Governor Voorhees : a 


Co 


‘a 


Today, after a service lasting for five months, the members of 
the West Battalion, New Jersey Naval Reserves, are detached from 
this ship and ordered north for honorable discharge. 

I cannot allow them to leave the “Resolute” without expressing 
to you, and, through you, to the State which they have honored, my 
sense of the patriotism, fidelity, and bravery these reserves have 
shown during the late war. Not only in the battles off Santiago on 
July 3d, and off Manzanillo on August 12th, when under fire from 
the enemy they exhibited coolness, courage, and enthusiasm, but also 
in the much harder, but less glorious, work at Guantanamo and San- 
tiago they have shown the qualities which command respect and en- 
force confidence. 
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CHAPTER XLVII. 
THE TURN OF THE CENTURY. 




































_was now the turn of the century, a period made much of by many 
| rs of the day. There was a great taking account of stock and the mak- 
‘of prophecies. Actually there were no more marked differences in Jer- 
ey’s affairs from 1899 to 1901 than there is between the day before New 

ar’s and the day after. The Republicans were at the helm, after getting 
gs in such shape as suited them under Griggs and Voorhees, and they 
e to remain in charge for another decade. It was to be a decade full 
changes, excitement, and progress political as well as other, one character- 
d by successful advances along the line of equalizing the taxation of the 
lroads, reform of election laws and the establishment of the direct primary, 
s id the regulation of corporations and public utilities. These three were out- 
anding achievements of the succeeding ten years. Each victory was won 
on nly after fierce conflict, increase in the numbers of warring factions in both 
pe aia and the rise to power of new groups. One might word this statement 
differently ; some might place above these three the advances made in edu- 

_ cation, in the building of roads, in the protection of the potable waters of the 
State, the reintroduction of the liquor question, or even the partial solution 
of the numerous governmental problems caused by the remarkable growth 
~ made by New Jersey during these years. Fairness requires the concession 
- that complete victories in equal taxation, primary laws, and the curbing of 
public utilities were not won until after the decade had passed and peeran 
~ Wilson had become the Chief Executive. Whether he “won the war” in these 
I ievements or was fortunate enough to be in at the finish may be just as 
s ‘debatable as to what was the part played by the United States in the World 
_ War. It all depends upon one’s point of view, and both questions must be 
eB left for distant future observers who, from the peak of years, may be able 
to see more clearly, judge with less bias and heat, and place the laurels where 
Piney will not be jarred off by every new twist of public opinion. 

a In 1900 another Presidential campaign was underway, with a probable 
a Tenomination of the same candidates for the office as had run three years 
i before, but with different issues up for discussion. The Democratic platform 

made anti-imperialism the premier issue, anti-monopoly secondary, and free 

a silver a very minor third. Bryan in accepting the nomination made one of 
those shifts in preachments which he performed so readily, and devoted his 
advances to anti-imperalism, although he more than any other person was 
_ fesponsible for the acceptance of a treaty which gave the United States 

_ foreign possessions and was practically a declaration of war upon the people 
_ of the Philippines (Senator G. F. Hoar). The Republican party took up the 

Be "gage thrown it, but before the campaign had gone far it was making anti-trust 

promulgations which, while pleasing the greater part of the country, did not 
iE Suit certain sections in the East, of which New Jersey was one. With 


fi 
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Roosevelt replacing Hobart on the ticket, with Sewall deat and the 
bosses in the State of his party squabbling as to whom should take the le 
with the corporations still strongly entrenched in local parties, McKin 
plurality of 1896 shrank nearly thirty thousand, or more than a third. am 


Trust Legislation—One very galling feature of the Presidential cam- 
paign was the unwelcome publicity given New Jersey as the “Mother of 
Trusts.” She was accused of giving birth to these Frankenstein monst 
and turning them loose to devour other states. The accusation was mai 
that: “It was from her that they were deriving their powers of sto 
watering, capital-inflating, merging, absorbing, interlocking, and all the other 
forms of juggling that had given them their ascendancy. . . . . The char- : 
ters she offered lured them. They rushed to Trenton in crave’ to possess 
themselves of the limitless powers the charters conferred.” They scored her 
for “mothering the cormorants” even while they (other states) transplanted 
her trust-nurturing statutes in their own code of laws. The people of New 
Jersey strongly resented such vicious attacks, although not enough so, until 
about 1908, to do any real trust busting, the awakened spirit manifested 
itself in the making of Wilson the Governor. Professor Wilson compaigned 
with attacks upon the Jersey laws favoring trusts, and hit a popular keynote, : 
but he did nothing about them until after he had been elected President. 

The case against New Jersey on the trust question was decidedly strong, 
even with all due allowances being given to the jealousy of other states who 
craved the profits derived from the thousands of customers for Jersey char- | 
ters, immunities and protection. The State had gone into the business first 
and through experience knew best how to handle it. While New York and 
Ohio courts were placing a quietus on monopolistic combinations, when all — 
over the country in 1893 there was sweeping a flood of anti-trust enactments, — 
New Jersey, under Abbett, had ey upon its books laws authorizing the ' 
creation of “holding corporation,” an effective substitute for the outlawed — 
trusts. (Railroads and public utility companies were excepted.) This law — 
facilitated combinations by the purchase of stock in other companies “Manu- © 
facturing and producing materials Reeser, to its business.’ This statute 


was broadened ‘so as to permit directors to “purchase, .. . . the shares onl 
bonds .... of any other corporation or corporations of this or any othelll 
State.” Then when New York began investigating the affairs of New Jersey © 


trusts, the Legislature passed an act reading: “No action or proceeding © 
shall be maintained in any court in this State against any stockholder, officer, 
or director of any New Jersey corporation for the purpose of enforcing any — 
personal liability .... whether penal or contractual, if created by the — 
statutes or laws of any other State.” 

Frankly, Jersey once on the business of protecting corporations, or ~ 
“trusts,” if you will, made a thorough job of it. She was no mother of — 
trusts, this honor may be credited to the tariff, to war, to “freight rebates” by 
the railroads orto various phases of financial growth and industry. But New 
Jersey was a capable dry nurse, and thousands of combinations came under ~ 
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en peculiarly the football of moneyed interests, or because of its 
ity to Wall Street and its influence, or because the State supplied the 
1ini of so many railroads, or simply because the fees of foreign corpora- 
Bea the tax burden, or os because such a man as James B. Dill, 


ons, New Jersey played nursemaid to aed’ corporations and was paid 
ell for doing so, and many of her best citizens were unashamed of her 
and profit. Even Wilson’s belated “Seven Sisters’’ anti-trust laws—of 


n years after his departure to the Presidency, the old laws had been 
antially reénacted, and Jersey is today practically back to her position 
he early nineteen hundreds. She now has more competitors, for the 


iam H. Speer has made the undisputed statement that the holding com- 
ny device “is now an accepted fact in the policy and jurisprudence of every 


a her own people on the whole chartering and protection of combinations, 
trusts, are necessary because that attitude has been always in the back- 
Becca of her political history since the beginning of the present century. 
Se reactions of the electorate to corporations as these affected industry, 
labor and politics, are a continuous part of that history and had been since 
te ivil War times. They are all a part of the conflict between capital and 
labor which began in New Jersey with the ’seventies and rose to increasing 
a" up to and beyond the decade between 1900 and 1910, and, therefore, 
can be dealt with chronologically. This may also be said of that never-ending 
a ks Raving for equal taxation which is older than the State. The fight for the 
e ontrol of public utilities is somewhat a part of the Wilsonian era and will 
De summarized in later paragraphs. Since some of the steps taken in the 
changes made in methods of election and the selection of candidates have 
_ already been indicated, it is manifestly impossible to map the course of 
‘progress here without covering ground already gone over. All of these, 
ie however, came very much to the fore after 1900, and must be kept in mind 
ia one wades through the muddy waters of the next dozen years of govern- 
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mental rule and misrule, bosses and factions, marches and counter mart 

manipulations and compromises, candidates and elections, graft and investi 

gations, law-making and repeals which go to make up political history. 
In 1901 it was again the year for nominating a candidate for the exe cu 


Smith, Jr., was named after much geeing and hawing by the Democr: 
convention. Seymour was really something of an anti-Smith man and had, 
therefore, been checked in his gubernatorial aspirations three years back, but 
the smiling boss, no longer expectant of being sent again to the Natio 
Senate, favored him, in I90I, over less strong candidates, or he may h 
been uninterested generally. Seymour was the perfect counter to Mur 
in this year of anti-trust agitations. A poor man was he, a mechanical e 
neer, heavy-faced and heavy-minded, with that dull sobriety which so oftet 
is taken for serious thoughtfulness and impregnable honesty, just the figure 
to head an anti-trust campaign on an anticapitalization platform. 5 


Franklin Murphy was a successful varnish manufacturer, a million- 
aire, a captain of industry, a believer in “trusts,” one who had been a bene-- 
ficiary of “high tariff”; in short, exactly the sort of man, as viewed by the 
average partisan, whom the Democrats might be able to defeat. “Mr. Mur-— 
phy had never disguised his sympathy with the larger business combinations — 
which had been fruitful of wonderful business achievements that are beyond ‘ 
the reach of individual efforts. He was openly for the new industrial method 4 
of the age. And after he became Governor, and at the time when public 4 
feeling against the trusts was even more inflamed, he showed the courage of 
his convictions by making a defense of the combinations and a laudation of — 
the State’s system of corporation laws the feature of one of his annual — 
messages to the Legislature. “There is no more occasion for alarm over them ; 
than there was for our alarm over the ogres of our childhood days.’ ... - "i 

He was a descendant of Irish ancestors who had come to America in — 
1756, a son Robert settling in Jersey City during his boyhood. Franklin 
had entered the Union Army at the age of sixteen and served throughout the 
length of the Civil War, being mustered out with the rank of lieutenant. In ~ 
the autumn of 1865 he began the making of varnish in his home city, Newark, 
which industry had grown under his direction until it was the largest ol 
its kind in this country, with branches in many parts of the Americas and — 
Europe. He was no novice in politics; had served his city on the Common E 
Council, and the State in the Assembly. In 1892 he was made chairman of 
the Republican State Committee, upon the death of Garret Hobart, becoming — 
his successor as the Jersey representative in the National Committee. He 
was the active leader of the campaigns which began the Republican régime in 
the State, and had dared to challenge the party leadership of General Sewell — 
a few years earlier with the intent of getting greater recognition and repre- q 
sentation of the northern part of Jersey in Republican counsels and offices. 
Murphy might well have been Governor of the State before 1902 had he not — 
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socal, Beer velled: a philanthropist, eflinted with numerous clubs, 
es s and organizations covering a wide field of interests. As park com- 

t er of Essex, he helped greatly in the creation of its magnificent system 
_ In 1900, as Commissioner of the United States to the Paris Expo- 


tion of a Civil War general, any but lawyers as its Chief Beectiye. 
ee pes there is nothing unusual for a State which is the bedroom, and little 


. When the dust of the campaign and the election had settled, Franklin 
} urphy, the business man, had won by a vote of 183,814 to 166,681 for 
mour, a plurality of 17,133. Straightway there began a series of explana- 
ms of the election of the plutocratic varnish maker. There were accusa- 
ns of too much corporation interference, of bribery, both with little reason ; 
at Boss Smith had knifed Seymour, that the introduction of local affairs in 
the November election had drowned out the gubernatorial, that Democracy 
Bold have won anyway had not the assassination of President McKinley 
changed the whole atmosphere and discussion of the State campaign. The 
a: Republican organizations were very self-congratulatory; the party was now 
- definitely on the top of the political heap and each clique claimed the honors 
a d the spoils—for having climbed so high. The result was the usual one, 
‘over anxiety to hold the spotlight, to grab everything in sight, which led 
fi fights between factions and bosses in the party to the weakening of its hold 
a ie the electorate. Lentz, boss of the Essex Republicans, was refused 
election to the rich office of sheriff; in Middlesex, Boss Strong made the 
“mistake of getting into the Senate; Mark Fagan, just elected the first Repub- 
aa mayor of Jersey City in years, repudiated Boss Dickinson, the appointee, 
as Secretary of the State by Governor Murphy. And there were independ- 
“ents, progressives, in large numbers in both parties. The legislatures during 
_ Murphy’s administration were strongly Republican. 
Mr. Murphy was just as thorough an organization man as any, and made 
ee _ many appointments as such, but he must have been well pleased at the partial 
freedom given him, as Governor, by the bickerings within the ranks of both 
La parties. His business training and unlawyer-like attitude toward precedents 
mt een to the surface in the beginning of his reign. His inaugural speech was 
a brief, direct, crisp speech which outlined the things he hoped to see done, 
~ such as stopping the pollution of the Passaic River, amending the election 
laws so as to make the secret ballot an actuality, the passage of a primary 
ay iw, safeguarding the State’s funds and securing interest upon the same, 
s better disposition of the treasury’s surplus, better labor and school legisla- 
tion, rehabilitation of the National Guard, and the provision of a home for 
__ the consumptive poor. 
His earliest act as Governor reflected even more of the man of business 
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than his introductory address. Acting on the notion that officials inc 
tions were usually expected to be found regularly in their offices, SO as” 
their work, and forgetting that customs reaching back into the di t 
past made work the duty of subordinates while the heads of the departme 
drew their salaries and roamed the State building up the party, Murphy 
an example which he desired others to follow, by making Trenton his p! 
of residence, and being always on his job and accessible at all times. 
even tried to have a “Governor’s House” reéstablished, but was unsucce 
Neither by precept or practice was he able to affect the ancient custor 
absenteeism. : ae 
The Governor quietly investigated the activities of the depart 
under his charge and used what power he had to have them run econom 
and efficiently. Before he left Trenton, the State departments were sub 
ting their books to a State Auditor, an altogether new requirement. 
State’s funds, which never before had drawn any interest from the bank 
which they were deposited, now brought in enough interest to pay the C 
ernor’s salary, with four times that amount over. Where most of 
Attorney-General’s work had been done by a large and expensive group 
special counsels, an assistant of modest salary did the most of the legal b 
ness. The Governor, believing that the conditions under which fac 
hands labored and lived should be improved, put the matter up to the State’s 
Factory Inspector, only to find that the latter not only would not do any-— 
thing about it, but challenged the right of the Chief Executive to interfere in 
his department. Murphy promptly asked the Legislature to pass a law 
empowering governors to remove offending officials. Ex-Senator Ward 
made a hasty departure as Factory Inspector, and Lewis T. Bryant, of Atlan-— 
tic City, became the head of a thoroughly renovated department of factory 
inspection (although this came later), and one of the beneficent results was | 
the bringing to an end of child labor in New Jersey. Colonel Bryant proved 
so remarkably capable that he was kept in the office when, some years later, © 
there was a change in the party control of New Jersey. a 
In furtherance of Governor Murphy’s humanitarian ideas, particularly 
those dwelt upon in his inaugural, laws were introduced which were the first - 
enacted in Jersey looking to the prevention and cure of tuberculosis. The — 
State Sanitorium at Glen Gardner had its inception in 1902 in a bill passed — 
and the naming of a board of managers, of whom Dr. Charles I. Kipp, — 
recently deceased, was the president, and for whom the mountain on which ~ 
the sanatorium was built was named. Another move in the same direction — 
was the appointment of a commission charged with the supervision of tene- i 
ment houses, whereby it was expected that 15,000 dwellings, in which lived _ 
a sixth of the State’s population, and in which eighty per cent. of the deaths — 
from tuberculosis occurred, might be altered or renovated as to reduce the 
menace of this disease. The plan proved ineffective; when the owners of — 
70,000 houses began matching their wits against those of the commission, the 
whole enactment was made a farce, until legislatures of later years put teeth © 


into the laws. 





ig? 

z of war upon fitieoasiods was but one of several projects in 
ernor was deeply interested ; another, i in which he eventually 
ested and to which he applied the pressure of his position, was 
forced upon him. This was the attack made on the educational 
the State, the preparations for which had been made under Gov- 
orhees. School legislation always carried political dynamite in it 
s impossible to judge which way the pieces would fly, or whom they 
hit when the thing exploded. Murphy, no doubt, preferred not to 
with educational matters, both because he was a wise politician, and 
uw irly because with so much agitation against corporations, the subject 
ale unsafe at that time. Schools and trusts seemed to become 
vs for the reason that the corporations were Jersey’s chief provider 
Be xhd schools were the one biggest item of expense. Both were 
gly fast growing babes. 
‘go the disbursements for schools almost equalled the total State 
tures for every other purpose, and if the donations made to certain 
tional institutions and the costs of collecting the school tax be trans- 
d from the State Disbursements to the School Disbursements, as they 
d have been, the latter far exceeded the former. Yet the Educational 
rtment was like another Oliver Twist, calling for more. Meanwhile 
the number of corporations taxed in the State, and the sums received 
ncreased by leaps and bounds; in 1901 the amount of tax assessed was 
y double that of 1899, the total being about two and one-third million 
a rs. The tax on the railroads added another million and a half, the two 
alling a sum greater than the whole of the disbursements by New Jersey 
same year, exclusive of the school expenditures. The result at the end 
oorhees’s administration was a beautiful surplus of more than two mil- 
ion dollars with every prospect of plump increases for a period of years. 
The proper thing to do, under the circumstances, was to pass over the 
plus provided by one bed-fellow to the other which stood in such great 
4. But there were two difficulties, from the political point of view, inher- 
in such atransfer: First, it drew too much attention to the fattest baby, 
altogether too much attention already was being given to the corpora- 
1s, railroads, combinations, trusts; second, there were many petty grafters 
ving access to school funds which were expended as local instead of State 
ters, and if the State gave great slices of the surplus to the “sacred cause 
education” the State would certainly insist on oversight of the uses made 
of its gift, which would spell the end of local looting and officialdom. It 
was well realized that New Jersey had fallen behind the procession in her 
system of education, and in the meagre results produced from large expen- 
a res. It also was well known that this backward condition could be 
improved by a comparatively simple revision of the school laws and an 
enlargement of the powers of the State Board of Education. So many toes 
would be trodden upon in making these simple changes that, since 1874, 
‘there had been few legislators or executives who dared suggest giving Jer- 
'sey’s educational system the necessary overhauling. 
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Governor Voorhees was responsible for the necessity of legislating on 
the dangerous question during Murphy’s term when, in 1898, follow 1g 
example set by his predecessor, he advocated the revision and codi catio 
of the school laws. He pointed out that the last revision had been ma ej 

1874 and that since that time “numerous amendments had been enactec 
many of them local and special in character. The administrative system ¢ 
schools has changed, and separate enactments had been passed to provide 
these changes. General laws upon other subjects, and the provisions of 
ferent municipal charters, have still further affected and modified the b 
of school laws, until it has become so confused and complex that it is impos 
sible to give a safe opinion as to the exact provisions of the laws.” To 
remedy this confusion a commission was appointed consisting of Hon. E. Gi 
Stokes, S. St. J. McCutcheon and J. B. Betts to codify and revise school 
laws and to present a report in the form of a bill which might be acted. 
upon by the Legislature. It was pretty well understood in political and edu-— 
cational circles that the object of this action by Governor Voorhees was the 
reorganization and rehabilitation, by radical measures if called for, of the 
State educational system in preparation for the reception of large bonuses 
from the surplus. : 
The report of this committee was made during the first year of the 
Murphy régime, and the discussion of the law introduced took up a great deal 
of the time of two Legislatures and of a special session. It was opposed by — 
some politicians and teachers, but was passed readily enough only to meet 
with an adverse decision by the courts, in 1903, to be followed by a hurried — 
patching up of the objectionable features at an extra session. In the recon-_ 
structed form the law was one of the most marked advances made in New — 
Jersey education, a potent agent in the regeneration of what was an almost : 


archaic system. o 


an 


It enforced, more vividly than before, the theory that the 
schools, though maintained by the money of the local taxpayers, 
are a State and not a local institution. The act took them out of 
the surrounding atmosphere of the local officialism, and made a 
separate corporation of each of the local school boards. These 
boards, through a board of estimate, were to fix the amount 
required for school purposes, and the local financial authorities 
had no choice save to put the requisition into the annual tax bud- 
gets. The fear that they might demand more than the localities 
could afford led to the constitution of the boards of estimates on 
lines that conserved the local interests. In the bodies of five the 
mayor and two members of the local finance department were to 
have seats. The two others were to be members of the local Board 
of Education whom the mayor had appointed. The inclusion of 
the two school trustees in the board was thought to be a sufficient 
guarantee that the demands of the schools would secure reasonable 
recognition. So as to avoid the entanglement of the school appro- 
priations in the cheese-paring process that attends the annual 
attempt to adjust the local cast to the department demands upon it, 
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y law directed that the Board of Estimate’s requisition should 
e up two or three months in advance of the make-up of the 
local budget. The effect of that provision was to take care 
f the school teachers before the politicians were allowed to crowd 
for their share of the public pelf. 
_ An even more important provision was that empowering the 
ard of Estimate in each locality to bond the municipality for new 
ools up to three per cent. of the local ratables. Under that provi- 
Dn, City Superintendent Henry W. Snyder has been able to give 
to Jersey City a long line of beautiful new school buildings that at 
Jast meet the demands for school room. It has enabled City Super- 

endent Addison B. Poland, of Newark, to work the wonders 
mere that have made the Newark schools a model for the country. 
For the rest the act greatly enlarged the powers of the State 
, Board of Education; made it the absolute arbiter as to the char- 
acter and capacity of the school districts; scooped into the school 
revenue the $200,000 per year income from the riparian fund, an 
_ allowance from the State’s general fund, the product of the State 
school tax and the local school tax as well, and the railroad tax 
_ paid into the State in excess of the one-half of one per cent. which 
the State reserved for running expenses ; authorized the State 
_ Superintendent to withhold the State moneys from districts that 
did not toe the mark of the law; forced connection of the teachers 
with the Teachers’ Retirement Fund; enacted that all school dis- 
 tricts should provide ample accommodations for all of school age, 
_ which was fixed from five to twenty ; reénforced the policy of com- 
_ pulsory education ; revivified the truant officer, whom the communi- 
ties with inadequate school room had prudently abstained from 
appointing, and generally set up a school paternalism over com- 
munities and citizens. (William E. Sackett, “Modern Battles of 


Trenton,” Vol. II.) 


Direct Primaries—One of the most important political issues with 
which New Jersey has had to deal was brought before the Legislature with 
the consent and backing—reluctant, some insist—of Governor Murphy. 
“This was the direct primary problem, the partial solution of which was 


embodied in a law signed by the Chief Executive in 1903. The enactment 
was a long stride forward in the State’s progress toward self-government. 
‘The primaries of that day ofttimes made a farce of the franchise; voters 
had little to say about for whom they might vote and less assurance that their 
‘votes would count as cast. The county committees controlled the whole 
_ mechanism of balloting, and these, under the direction of the county leaders, 
_ who in turn were at the beck and call of still greater bosses, could be 
_ depended to return pre-ordained results with great regularity. Theoretically 
there was nothing to prevent any number of people from getting together for 
_ the purpose of nominating anyone they chose. Did not the Federal Consti- 
i tution guarantee them this right? But it takes organization to get results, 
H the best organization is certain of winning, and, as a rule, organizers are 
_ individuals who create machinery only to serve their own purposes. 
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Election scandals had featured Jersey politics for years; the 
ligent element in both parties were becoming restive. The so-ca 
pendent vote is always large and powerful if aroused. Canny 
leaders, good and bad, realized that something must be done or an 
independent electorate might organize and get in the habit of orga 
voting, which would be very bad indeed for the regulars of the 
There were also within the ranks of the legislators “new idea,” or “ 
sive,’ members who must be appeased with the granting of some 
demands they were making. A move in some direction had to be made. T 
was the stage set for passing of a direct primary law, to which Gover 
Murphy was willing to append his signature. 

The first step was taken in the legislation of 1903 by the appoint 
a committee consisting of ex-Senator Stokes, George L. — and 
L. Munn to formulate a bill providing for open primaries, “in which P 
electors could, without the intervention of committee-made conventiot 
make their own nominations or local officials.” Originally the refor 
intended to cover practically the whole field of politics from Governor 
Congressmen down to the minor officials, but the committee realizing tha 
take in too much territory was to lose it all, confined the bill coming fri 
their hands simply to the nominations for county and city officials. Gran 
all due deference and praise to the other members of the committee - h 
was but one who had experience, one who had carried on a long conti 
fight for such legislation, and he the one who probably worded the meas 
‘as it was presented to the Legislature: “I mean,” to quote another, “Geo 
L. Record, with his splendid equipment of intellect, learning, untiring em 
and insight ate human nature, a profound student of politics and a nat 
leader of men.’ 

This fighting gentleman from Hudson had become a member of. 
independent Democratic organization, in 1892, to contest the control of the 
party by Robert Davis and Dennis McLaughlin. In the search for weapon 
he became interested in the direct primary as a means by which party vot 
without the intervention of a convention, could nominate officials. He v 
promised, by Davis, the regular Democratic nomination for Congressman ith 
would agree to forget all this foolishness and quit the new organizati 
Record offered a compromise: If, instead of a convention, the party wo 
hold an open primary for the selection of the nominees for Congressman | 
two county officers whose places were to be filled that year, he would abid 
by the vote and support the winning ticket. Davis agreed. The local cat m 
paign which followed was full of humorous incident, as were the results 0 
the ballot. The regular ticket received 14,000 votes while the Record fact 
polled but 2,000. Quite certainly there were not 2,000 votes cast in the w 
county for anybody. Record abided by the decision, but was convinced 
the direct primary, to be efficient, must be brought under the control of 
State. 
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v under which the State now operates. These features were “that 
on might become a candidate in any party on filing with the county 
etition signed by a limited number of voters, requesting that the 
1ed be put upon the official ballot as candidate; it provided further 
action officers should act as a primary board, and that both pri- 
ould be held at the same time and place, from one o’clock in the 
1 to nine o’clock at night, and should be surrounded with all of the 
is of the general election, and that no ballot should be voted except 
: printed by the county clerk and handed out by the officials, upon 
n tl a voter could indicate his choice in a booth with a pencil. This bill 
vided all the necessary machinery for carrying out the provisions of the — 
» (Record. ) 
Record had little success in getting anyone to take any interest in his 
until he put it before Governor-elect George T. Werts, a skilled poli- 
1 and a man of great ability in the drafting of bills. Upon being per- 
led to read the bill carefully he turned to its author and remarked: 
eorge, that damned thing will actually work.” Record recounts, “He then 
yceeded, to my surprise, to take a keen interest in the measure, he helped 
to redraft the bill, making many improvements and suggestions out of 
experience, which was so much greater than mine, but not altering any of 
es ssential details. He then induced the late Senator Winton, of Bergen 
inty, a Democrat, to introduce this bill, which was known as the Winton 
Bill. It occasioned some little discussion in the newspapers, but 
ed no interest in the Legislature, and was not reported out of com- 
’ Although backed by Governor Werts and recommended in his first 
al message to the Legislature, January, 1893, it bore no fruit at this 
ne in Jersey, but copies of that bill were the model for primary laws in 
veral states, notably Oregon, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 
‘Undismayed, Record turned his attention to other progressive measures, 
ite hed his party allegiance, and suggesting action on the question of open 
brimaries to each succeeding Governor, but all to no avail until 1902 and 
tanklin Murphy, for whom he had stumped the State. A committee 
ppointed by the Governor stood two to one against a direct primary statute, 
t were willing to report on an official primary, and such a law was passed 
| 1902 with extreme difficulty, every county chairman of the Republicans 
e whole Democratic machine opposing it; it was a compromise meas- 
. The features of the act were: all primaries must be conducted under 
sab ic supervision by the same officials as those who conducted general 
lec ‘ions and all party caucuses were abolished ; any person wishing to become 
a candidate for a delegate to a local or State election could file a petition 
signed by ten party voters with the county clerk. A day was appointed for 
the primary in September, which was known as registration day, and the 
Ista election places were provided as places for holding the primary, which 
held from nine to one P. M. At this primary any candidate for delegate 
local or State convention could be voted for, if his name had been put 
the ticket printed by the county clerk from the petitions for him. 
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“Therefore, everybody that wanted to be a delegate had an even chan 
any other candidate favored by the organization, so far as the printing of t 
ballot was concerned and so far as the casting of it was affected.” = 

There was one small insertion into the bill which led to unforeset 
somewhat startling results. This was to the effect that any person fil 
petition to have his name on the official primary ballot as a candidate 
local or State convention, could request that the county clerk print on 
primary ballot opposite his name the words, “Choice for (Gove 
State Assemblyman, or any other office for which nominations were 
made),” and under that caption state the name of his choice for that of 
This joker, for which Record was undoubtedly responsible, contained 
essential idea of the direct primary vote. There were other provisions, go 
and bad, which did not make the law the most efficient legislation, but it we 
as good as could be procured at the time, and it did make it possible to fig 
the political machines, and did make possible a fair count of ballots and 
choice of nominees by the voters as a whole. The first important cont 
under the new act was that made by Everett Colby, who won with the 
of the little joker above mentioned. 

Everett Colby, wealthy, socially well connected, ambitious and a 
was an Assemblyman in 1902, when Boss Lentz was unwise enough to 0 
himself as a candidate for sheriff of Essex County, to be emphatically 
rejected. Colby sought the Speakership of the House, but lost the hon 
because Lentz used his influence against him. He already had proved ve 
intractable under the direction of the boss who had been instrumental in h 
election to the Assembly, introducing bills contrary to orders, affiliating him- 
self with the “new idea” crowd, and otherwise showing himself unmanag' 
able politically. He, therefore, was told by Lentz, who had been groomi 
him for a State Senatorship, and probably to become Governor, that he wow 
not be renominated for even Assemblyman. Colby, considering his politic 
career at an end, joined a New York brokerage firm and planned to drop out 
of Jersey politics. Record wished it otherwise and pointed out that over- 
Jooked insertion in the primary law, the advantage of which Colby could take, 
by forming an organization and having a complete set of delegates to the 
county convention printed upon the primary ballot, with, opposite the names - 
of these candidates the words, “Choice for State Senator, Everett Colby.” 
The disgruntled Assemblyman jumped at the chance, and, after an exciting 
tilt, was nominated for the Senate and won in the election. Twelve Colby 
candidates for the Assembly were named at the same primary, and on election 
day the Colby forces triumphed almost completely. Only to realize the 
importance of seeing their own men selected for seats on the county commit- 
tee prevented the ousting of Lentz, who won the committee chairmanship 
over Lathrop Anderson, of the new era coterie. Record went into the pri- 
maries at this time in Hudson County, but Boss Dickinson was too canny to. 
let the law have its way and calmly stole the primary. Record lost, but the 
Assemblyman elected under Dickinson’s orders leaned heavily to the pro-. 
gressive side so that Record’s fight was not without results. i 
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re were other reforms of the election system affected while Mur- 
n office, but these were evidences of general dissatisfaction and 
t change rather than important legislation. The more cynical 
pon them as attempts to muddle the electorate, to make voting more 
to the ordinary citizen, and thus make it easier for the political 
o retain control. The Australian ballot device had bewildered many 
e the more backward from the polls. Now this had become familiar 
bosses were looking around for something to puzzle the timid and 
eign element. On the other hand, the reformers desired some method 
ich, once a citizen had given expression to his wish in an election, that 
night be recorded without fail and not be subject to manipulation. 
ting machine, recommended by Governor Werts, in 1893, and by Mur- 
y eleven years later, was seized upon by both reformers and politicians as 
thing that was needed. A State Voting Machine Commission was 
pC inted, and $40,000 was voted to purchase eighty-one mechanical devices 
k knobs and bars, wheels and springs, clicks and levers, to receive and reg- 
el - ballots. The purchase of 1,500 additional machines was recommended, 
otal cost of the novelty being estimated at $500,000. Nearly a half of 
is large amount was expended before a halt was called, while meantime 
was a steady tide of adverse opinion sweeping against their use. In 

908 special votes taken in 215 districts where the machines were in service 
esulted in 211 voting that they be expelled. In 1909 there were 35 districts, 
in din 1910, there were 17 who repudiated the device, while in 1911 popular 
a or caused the repeal of the law. The chief objection to the machines 
e Sh no voter was able to see for himself exactly how he had voted, nor 
1 Id he be certain that his vote had been correctly recorded and counted. 

a ri. attempt to pass a river purification act was but one step in the long 
gurney which legislation made in the remedying of the evils caused by the 
ise of the upper waters of the Passaic and other streams for drinking waters, 
in the emptying of sewage into the lower portions of the streams. The bill 
was passed by the Assembly forty-eight to seven, but was turned over to a 
ission by the Senate, where it lay buried for several years. The story 
e “Cleansing of the Passaic” is both long and modern. While under 
rnor Murphy impetus was given to a movement which eventually accom- 
plished great things, it was little more than an impetus. 

_ The eventful reign of Governor Franklin Murphy was about to end, the 
Legislature of 1904 was nearing its close, with peace of a sort fluttering its 
wings, and the election of another Republican Governor and Legislature seem- 
ingly assured when the issues of the “new idea” and of equal taxation flared 
ain, and together, into sudden and violent flames, threatening the future of the 
in power. A session was just about concluded wherein the perennial 
Dill for the abandonment of the Morris Canal had been squelched, and it was 
ght by the “regulars” that enough had been done in opposition to the 
orations of the State, particularly the railroads. But those of the “New 
* thought otherwise; one of the principal tenets of this group was the 
increase of the taxation of railroads until it was on a par with the taxation 
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to the election of progressives who, among other reforms, would 
sible to collect from the railroads and public utilities much larger su 
ever had been done. a 
Mark M. Fagan had been elected mayor of Jersey City, the mun: 
_ which more than any other suffered from the presence of so much 1 
railroad property within its limits. His abrupt rise from a $15 a 
at one jump to a $5,000 position as the executive of an important 
of the interesting anomalies of American politics; his amazing vic 
the Democratic machine of that city—he was the first Republican 
years—was another. Fagan became the mouthpiece of the “new idea” ele 
George Record was the brains of the group, the man of ideas. E 
Colby, just arrived, was the figurehead, the aristocrat of influential co 
tions. There were a number of other names which might be mentione 
the progressives of that time were but few and had some strength o: 
they represented the popular mind, and held that power which is that 
compact minority. Opposed to these few were the railroads and co: 
tions of the State, including the Public Service Corporation, which was but 
year or so old, and taking an active interest in politics. Then there were tl 
regulars of both major parties. = 
In 1902, Record, who had become familiar with the injustice of fl 
railroad tax laws while campaigning with Abbett, and had later been 
corporation counsel of Jersey City, drew a bill providing that railroad p 
erty should be assessed upon the same basis as any other property. But no’ 
member of the Assembly would introduce the bill. In 1904 he succeeded 
getting the measure brought before the House, but it was promptly smother 
in a committee. Meanwhile the Republicans in the Legislature had been 
incensed by the manoeuvers of the Fagan-Record-Colby group that nothi 
proposed by it received any consideration. The climax and the explosior 
came just when it was least desired, in the last days of the 1904 Legislatu 
Mr. Fagan gave out a letter to the press addressed to Governor Mur 
stating the grievances caused by the smothering of the bill by a Republic 
committee, which was accused of standing for special privileges to the r 
road corporations. It called upon him to work for the interests of the people, 
“and admonished him of the certain fall of his party unless, by the passage 
of the Jersey City bills, there were signs of a change of heart—and front— 
the Senate and House.” 
The fat was in the fire, the progressives had thrown down the gage 
the letter caused great popular interest. It was recognized that the nea 
future would see great battles over equal taxation, and these under expe 
rienced direction on one side and spectacular leadership on the other. 
is well known, the railroad taxation bill of 1904, amended a bit, was one 0 
the features of future legislation until the special low rate enjoyed by th 
transportation systems was eliminated. Since, after its passage, the railroad 
paid an average of more than $5,000,000 yearly than before, it shows w 
losses the State had suffered for years and the stake these corporations hai 
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ontinued Gee ores they made canter any increase in their 
ties and expenses. 
vit ofa secret, or forgotten history, it may be told on the best of 
hat the Fagan “letter” was neither written by him, nor was its 
laced in his hands. It was intended to be sent directly to the 
with the expectation that he would show it to the party leaders, 
ild offer some form of compromise rather than have it published 
to a general election. Governor Murphy held a conference with 
en in question, who had agreed that they were ready to appoint 
on the next year looking to the elimination of the railroad privi- 
bearer of the letter, who was neither Mr. Record nor Mr. Fagan, 
atisfied with this reply, gave it to the newspapers for publication. 
organized an Equal Tax Association of Mayors, many of the 
eing Democrats; Record addressed audiences all over New Jersey; 
thered about him the nucleus of what was to become the ‘People’s 
which proved such a thorn in the flesh to the succeeding Governor. 
was in the air and party managers became conciliatory. A commis- 
appointed during the last days at Trenton to study the problem 
ced and to report conclusions to the next Legislature. And so ended 
s “business” régime. He did not withdraw from politics, however ; 
908 the former Governor seemed destined to become the running mate of 
ft on the Republican ticket. The National Committee was lined up in his 
Taft regarded the arrangement agreeably, but last minute political 
cies required concessions to New York State, which led to the nom- 
n of James Sherman for the Vice-Presidency. 


Governor Stokes—The volcanic rumblings of the spring days of 1904 . 
n with the attendant appointment of a non-committal committee to 
igate and report on some means of adjusting railroad relations to taxa- 
nd the reverse, had a marked bearing upon the candidacy and campaign 
the autumn. The nomination of Edward Casper Stokes by the Republi- 
as for Governor had been pre-determined upon, but his supposed long 
ections with “big business”—principally as a banker—his years as first 
nant-general to Sewell, who was closely tied to the interests of the 
snnsylvania Railroad, did not make that nomination so desirable as it had 
n when he stood aside to permit the selection of Murphy three years back. 
any he was too much the friend of the corporations—of this he was to 
‘accused often later—so that his candidacy was considered something of 
fiance to popular sentiment, particularly as represented by the gentlemen of 
ie New Idea coterie. 

_ Stokes was nominated by acclamation, his name being the only one pre- 
ented to the convention. The opposition party chose one Charles C. Black, 
xtreme physical contrast to Stokes, but similar as to his supposed con- 
ns with the horrific trusts. In the campaign which followed each party 
sed the other’s candidate of being the “friend of the railroads” and 
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lauded their own as valiant advocates of equal taxation. Both were either ‘ 
tarred with the same brush, or, as the future disclosed, neither favored the _ 


domination of the State by any group of corporations. Stokes won by a vote 
of 231,363 to 179,919, plurality of 51,644. This was the largest plurality ever 
given a Governor in New Jersey up to that time, and the third largest in 
history, the two others being that received by Larson, in 1928, and by Edge, 
in 1916. It will be remembered that the total number of votes cast in 1928 
was very much more than four times that polled nearly a quarter of a century 
earlier, due to the extraordinary increase in population and the addition of 
the women’s vote. Stoke’s achievement stands out in Republican history, 
and was the high light of that party’s control of the State in the period pre- 
ceding Wilson. 

The Governor merited his promotion, for he had been prominent in 
Jersey politics since 1890, when he was elected to the Assembly. A member 
of the Senate for two terms, he was chosen its President in 1895. As a mem- 
ber of the House he was active in opposing race track legislation and the coal 
combine bill, and had introduced bills protective of the interests of labor. 
Always the student, a marvel of mentality and erudition, he ever had been 
keenly interested in educational progress; he was elected, in 1889, superin- 
tendent of public schools of his district. In the Senate he was chairman of 
the commission which revised and codified the school laws; was the origina- 
tor of the principle under which a million dollars and more were annually 
appropriated from the State’s funds for local school purposes. None more 
than he advocated increases in State appropriations for its education system. 

Edward C. Stokes had the misfortune of being born in Philadelphia, but 
fortunately of parents and ancestors wholly Jersey folk. Nor was he long 
a resident of the city for his family early moved across the Delaware. The 
Governor’s father and family were Quakers; his mother, Matilda Kemble 
Stokes, was a Methodist. One must guess from whom the son derived some 
of his characteristics such as his ready tongue, graceful oratory, and the 
ability to write brilliant State papers that are literary, if lengthy, models. His 
last message to the Legislature, while probably the longest of its kind, is one 
of the most readable and able and valuable, a worthy addition to the political 
annals of New Jersey. That message was a fitting climax to a term in office 
remarkable for the importance and the constructiveness of the measures 
acted upon, their numbers, and for his wise leadership of his party in legis- 
lation. A statesman of many years’ experience in Jersey politics said, in 
1928, that “In Stokes’ administration practically all the constructive meas- 
ures that are in existence in the State today were passed, except the bridges 
and the tunnels, unless you consider the budget system one, and that was 
largely begun by Foster Voorhees and Edward C. Stokes when they were in 
the Legislature.” 


Railroad Taxation—The issue that came first, if not chronologically, 
then most surely in the minds of the people, was that of railroad taxation, or 
“equal taxation,” which is the more accurate phrase. The platforms of both 
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parties had declared for this, the Republican stating “Equal taxation is not 
only just, but an obligation imposed upon the Legislature by the Constitu- 
tion” ; the Democratic, “We demand equal taxation of all property not used 
for religious, charitable or educational purposes.” Even the methods of 
accomplishing this, proposed by each, did not differ radically. Both wanted 
to increase the revenues received by the State, and the railroads were richest 
of the possible resources as yet only partially tapped. (There also were 
many and varied ideas extant regarding the division of the plunder.) But 
the last-minute commission appointed to study the problem with the aid of 
experts could not agree and made a thrice divided report. “Ex-Governor 
Werts, Major Lentz and Henry West, the majority of the commission, 
advised the assessment of the main stems of the roads as units for State pur- 
poses. Chandler W. Riker, in one minority report, thought the main stem 
lands should be assessed separately at figures at which adjoining lands were 
assessed, and pay at the local rate to the localities. Charles Black, in a 
second minority report, reached the conclusion that the main stem should be 
assessed as a unit, and the moneys divided among the localities pro rata, and 
that the rolling stock and like personal properties of the corporations should be 
included in the second-class properties.” The result was that, even with a 
Legislature dominantly Republican, it was not possible to get an agreement 
upon a single measure; a whole flock of equal tax bills cluttered the Senate 
and the House. 

It may be that a few definitions and explanations might clarify the 
subject of railroad taxation, which is no longer one of present-day interest 
or nomenclature. A “main stem” was the roadbed traversed more or less 
continuously by trains. This, since the 1880’s, had been considered as com- 
ing wholly within the jurisdiction of the State, and had been made to pay a 
tax of one-half of one per cent. Sidings, railroad yards, buildings of all 
sorts, were rated in a second-class-and paid no general tax. Franchises and 
other intangible resources, only since Voorhees’ times, had become subject to 
taxation. A State Board of Assessors fixed valuations on all railroad prop- 
erty and determined their classification. As a rule these assessors grouped 
the first and most of the second-class divisions under the head of “main 
stem,” thereby exempting the railroads from local taxation. The same board 
were either dependent upon the transportation companies’ reports for valua- 
tions, or were merely complaisant, so that the railroads were not assessed on 
a par with the property with which they were surrounded, nor was the rate 
paid the same as that paid by other property owners. Under such condi- 
tions there was nothing approaching an equality of taxation of railroad 
property with that of other property. 

Since the greater part of the valuable properties of the railroads were 
concentrated about the terminals along the Hudson River—Hoboken, Wee- 
hawkin, Jersey City, Bayonne—in Hudson County, and in a lesser measure 
in Essex County, these sections were the greatest sufferers from the inequali- 
ties of assessments and even more from the fact that the taxes paid went not 
to the city, or district, from whose areas they were derived, but found their 
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indicated in previous paragraphs dealing with Governor Abbett’s fight for an — 
increase in tax income from the railroads. The passing of two decades had 


_ multiplied these losses. Hudson County was actually paying the bulk of the 


railroad tax assessed by the State and at the same time having the area of 
her ratables reduced more and more by the spread of railroad property. 


Unfortunately, at this time, the county was the main, and almost the only, 
Democratic stronghold in a Republican New Jersey. 

The solution of the problem was not as simple as the statement of it; 
the practical difficulties involved were too many. The railroads might be 
made to pay the same rate of tax as other property, but the tax rates were 
not the same throughout the State. They might be assessed at similar valua- _ 
tions, but counties with five hundred different assessors acting without any 
uniformity of method had produced great dissimilarities of assessment, and 
there could be no equality of taxation without an equality of valuation. The 
Constitution provided that “Property should be assessed for taxes . 
according to true value.”’” There was not a county which lived up to this 
requirement. Again, even if a just method of taxing the railroads could be 
arrived at, there was no easy method of dividing the funds received among 
the sections from which they were derived. How to classify the railroad 
properties, what to do about placing values on franchises and other intangi- 
bles, what to do about rolling stock, how to protect the railroads from being 
gouged or unfairly treated, these and a hundred other minor problems further 
complicated the situation. Enough, it is hoped, has been pointed out to 
explain why legislators were running around in circles and introducing a 
new bill on each round. 

The attack upon the problem was made by advances upon parts rather 
than upon the whole. In 1905, three bills strove for recognition, one of 
which was passed, a measure introduced by Duffield, of Essex, which defined 
and enlarged the items coming under the head of second-class properties. It 
was passed quickly, signed by the Governor, and was as promptly carried into 
the courts by the railroads. Then Hillery, of Morris, offered a bill requiring 
the keeping of all local tax rates below a maximum of $1.60; this to protect 
the transportation companies from gouging by districts in which the second- 
class properties were largely located.. The act was repealed, but, at the 
insistence of Stokes, was replaced by one which increased the figure to a 
maximum rate of $2, with an annual reduction of this until it had reached 
$1.75. This tax rate limitation law never became popular with tax laying 
officials. 

The first bill laid before the Assembly of 1906 was the Perkins measure, 
introduced by Randolph Perkins, mayor of Westfield, and majority leader of 
the House. A lawyer, he had given long consideration to the legal aspects of 
an act which would equalize the taxing of railroads with that of other prop- 
erties, one which would hold in the courts. The bill offered followed closely 
Stokes’ ideas, as expressed in his inaugural address, regarding an average 
tax on the main stems. This average was to be struck by the State Board 
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a at Assessors by the taking of the total of the ratables in all counties and 
comparing them with the total tax rates. Dividing one into the other would 


give the rate sought. It was as fair a method of placing taxation on an equal 
basis as could be devised at that time. One other item of equal importance 


incorporated in the bill ordered that the franchises of the roads were to be 


taxed on a par with the roadbeds, or main stems. The measure was keenly 
debated, but there was little difficulty in getting it passed when brought to a 
vote. 

The effect of this law was to add tremendously to the income of New 
Jersey and to the burdens of the railroads. Abbett, in 1884, had demanded 
$1,000,000 a year from the railroads which had been paying less than $300,- 
000, and he got it by the expedient of having a rule of thumb tax rate applied 
to main stems and franchises. By this law New Jersey received from the 
railroads in 1904 the sum of $923,826.99. Under the Perkins enactment of 
1906, the railway systems were taxed $3,503,529.70. There was paid in that 
first year none of the increased amount, the companies delaying until such 
litigation as they had started had been decided against them. 

The problem of dividing the revenue expected was solved by a ed 
Perkins act, which directed that after the usual one-half of one per cent. 
had been deducted for State general expenses, the remainder was to be 
devoted to educational purposes. The amounts distributed to each school 
district were to be proportionate to the value of the railroad property within 
its limits. The school system was costing New Jersey at that time about 
$21,000,000 annually, and made up the largest item in the budget of taxes. The 
donation of $2,500,000, or more, per year toward the relief of the taxpayer 
made the act very popular. 

The Duffield measure, covering second-class railroad property, raised the 
total coming directly to local districts another $1,200,000. Then there was 
a franchise tax on public utilities placed during the Stokes administration, 
so that the equalizing of transportation system taxation with that of ordi- 
nary property benefited the taxpayers of New Jersey directly, or indirectly, 
to the amount of about $5,300,000. The only item of income comparable 
was the corporation tax, $3,515,000, in 1906. No previous piece of legisla- 
tion had ever produced so much revenue. Today, the Perkins law and its 
amendments provides an income from railroad taxation of triple the amount 
it produced the first years of its application, nearly $18,500,000 in 1928, or 
more than the school fund, and equal to the roads fund, the two largest items 
of State disbursements. 

The solution, after two decades of discussion of the problem of railroad 
taxation, was not accepted by the railroads as final. They protested legality 
of the laws and refused payment of the taxes levied until court decisions 
should be handed down which left them no way of escape. The matter was 
decided against the companies, both the Perkins’ acts and the Duffield act of 
1905 being sustained, thus preserving the principles of the laws and the 
revenue of both State and municipalities. Meanwhile the fight had been 
carried on in more subtle ways. The railroads were not without influence or 
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the approval of railroad taxation. A State Board for the Equalization of 
Taxes was set up in 1905, which soon disclosed the unconstitutional practice 
of local assessors of appraising property at less than its full value; sixty per 
cent. was the average for the State. It was meekly suggested that the valua- 
tion of the main stem and other properties should be appraised at this per- 

centage, which illegal suggestion no legislator dared consider. Very well 

then, if such a method be unconstitutional, why not live up to the require- 

ments and force every district of New Jersey to bring its valuations up to 

what legally they should be. The equalization board so ordered. This hit 

hardest at Hudson and Essex, and manifestly would mean increased taxes 

for the residents of these counties, particularly of their large cities, and would 

reduce the railroad tax. The board ruling was sensible and just, but it 

became lost in a cloud of objections and talk, and was never enforced. 

Another shift of attack: an act was passed appointing county tax boards 
of three men each appointed by the Governor. The ostensible purpose of 
these boards was the equalization of the valuations upon which taxes were 
based. They had the duty and power of reviewing the assessments made by 
local assessors. The net results of the activities of these boards was the 
increasing of the amount of taxes paid by individuals and the reduction of 
taxes paid by the railroads, and no matter how intrinsically righteous was 
the principle upon which these results were based, they mightily displeased 
the local taxpayers. The fact that millions had been added to the public 
revenuie was quite forgotten in noting that in 1907, although the valuations - 
of the railroads had been raised from $194,532,000 to nearly $200,000,000, 
the amount of tax paid had gone down nearly a quarter of a million dollars, 
while that paid by other companies and individual property owners had gone 
up several millions. What the people wanted was not equality of taxation, 
but the increased taxation of the railroads and corporations. ‘The shoe 
somehow had been pulled upon the wrong foot, and it pinched. The county 
boards were blamed for this painful result. The next Governor, Fort, ful- 
minated against the county boards throughout all the three years of his term; 
he could not see that they served any good end. Wilson was elected on a 
platform which contained a broad pledge of the abolition of the county tax 
boards, but the plank was thrown overboard once he was in office. It was 
many years before the agitation against these boards died down; they are a 
part of our scheme of government to this day. 

Before the close of Stokes’ term as executive there had been appointed, 
May 15, 1907, a railroad commission, which the Governor said: “Had not 
only advisory, but definite and far-reaching powers—broader in scope than 
the powers of similar commissions that are performing useful service in 
other states. The New Jersey commission has displayed a systematic grasp 
of its duties, rendered excellent service and instituted many reforms.” He 
failed to state just what it had accomplished and he might have found diffi- 
culty in doing so, for the commission only investigated and made recom- 
mendations; small attention was paid to its reports. It was intended to 
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play the part of watch dog over the State’s interests versus the railroads, but 
was so absurdly tied up with red tape and restrictions as to get nowhere, and 
was absorbed into other commissions three years later. 

The shots that tore such great holes in railroad privileges were not the only 
ones fired at corporations. The State, like most other parts of the Nation, 
had gone anti-corporation; Theodore Roosevelt and his big stick were the 
popular heroes. The New Idea element had waxed exceedingly strong in 
Jersey and Everett Colby was its generalissimo. Roosevelt said to him: 
“You are the pioneer progressive of New Jersey. .. . Every corrupt boss, 
every big corrupt financial magnate and, above all, those who seek to per- 
petuate the rule of business through a combination of what is crooked in 
business and crooked in politics, recognize in you and the New Jersey pro- 
gressives, their worst enemies.” The patrician, wealthy Colby, who had been 
elected to the Assembly as a regular, as a “champion of the people,’ was 
sent from Essex to the State Senate, the single out-and-out New Idea member 
of that august body. The third member of the radical triumvirate he, as yet, 
had failed to achieve a tag, a specialty. Record stood for the direct primary ; 
Fagan had become an equal tax specialist. Colby, in his hunt for an issue, 
hit upon the “limited franchise.” 

The Public Service Corporation had been formed a few years earlier, 
chiefly for the purpose of taking over the surface transportation systems of 
the larger municipalities and enlarging and electrifying them. The electric 
trolley car had arrived on the scene only in the late ’nineties, and the early 
years of the new century had witnessed a remarkable and exceedingly profit- 
able change from the old horse car to the new electrically-driven affair. 
Naturally, this better and speedier system of getting about cities and to the 
suburbs filled a deep need in Jersey and was being promoted at a great rate 
by the Public Service Corporation. It began asking for franchises in various 
places for the extension of their lines, and asked, as was the custom, for 
franchises in perpetuity. The attitude taken was that since large sums must 
be invested in the surface lines, and such sums could be raised only by the 
assurance of stockholders that possession and profits would extend over a 
long period, therefore it was but just that the municipality benefited should 
grant franchises covering a period of many years, or better, have no time 
limit placed upon them. 

Such requests gave the cue for Colby to enter upon the stage with the 
arresting slogan “None but limited franchises.” He held the giving of any 
perpetual franchise was wrong in principle as they were in practice, and 
managed to get the Legislature of 1905 to pass a concurrent resolution to 
that effect. He tried to get through a bill forbidding the granting of per- 
petual franchises, but was met with a counter proposition of the appointment 
of a commission to investigate and report to the next Legislature. Duffield 
suggested the commission and was responsible for naming thirty-three years 
as a possible limit on franchises. The louder the opposition the greater the 
strength of Colby, and the more adroit his political moves. He put new 
life into the Citizens’ Union, which in 1902, had started the radical move- 
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ment. The State Civic Federation, the product of the brain of Revere 
Adolph Roeder, was called upon to aid. Colby formed the Limited Fr. 
chise and Equal Taxation League, whose membership read like a social regi: a 
ter. Then there was the People’s Lobby, supported by notables from many _ 
fields of endeavor, which put such pressure as they could upon all legislator 
in the interest of anything the lobby thought desirable, and published the t 
records of all State officials, which was circulated where they could do the _ 
most good—or harm. a 

Everett Colby did not have everything all his own way, nor did he 
escape a few spatters of mud. It was pointed out that he was one of the 
Standard Oil Trust, and had introduced bills intended for the benefit of that 
combination ; that one of his most enthusiastic backers was a personal coun- 
sel and friend of Rockefeller; that his clamorous objections to the Public 
Service Corporation was born of the hope that he might succeed Dryden in 
the Federal Senate. He had been promised that office by Boss Lentz, so it 
was claimed, and had never taken any stand on the franchise question until 
that boss had withdrawn that promise. (The Prudential Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Dryden was president, was the chief, almost the sole, financial 
backer of the service corporation. ) 

Colby floated into the Senate on a majority of 20,000, and carried with 
him a full dozen Assemblymen from his county. The broadest plank of his 
raft was the promising the prohibition of perpetual franchises. But, it must 
be recalled, there were even more important parts of his platform, which 
included all the points insisted upon by the New Idea group, such as the 
taxing of franchises at their true value, equal taxation of the railroads, the 
granting of the privilege to the voters of expressing a preference for United 
States Senator, and the extension of the primary law to provide for the 
abolition of conventions and the nomination of all candidates by a direct 
vote. He cut loose with all his might against the “special interests” upon 
every occasion, both in the Senate and out, and proved a veritable David 
against a whole battalion of trust Goliaths, although his shots more often 
stunned than slew. 

Colby, with Record, with Fagan, with Martin, with a number of other 
New Ideaists, wrought marvelously during Stokes’ administration. The 
actual numerical strength of these reformers totalled one in the Senate and 
possibly fifteen at the most in the Assembly. Bearing this in mind and also 
that Governor Stokes advocated many of the progressive measures which 
were passed by the three legislatures of his régime, and that many of the 
laws enacted were passed by large majorities, it may be said that the “new 
idea” program was carried out this far: The railroads were taxed more or 
less on a par with other owners of property, and since, as has been already 
indicated, a large part of the greatly increased income was devoted to school 
purposes, it made possible a marked improvement of the State’s educational 
system. A railroad commission was appointed with two of its members 
anti-corporation in theory. The primary law of Record’s was amended so 
as to allow the nomination by direct vote of all candidates for office except 
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Governor, Congressmen and Presidential Electors. A franchise law was 
passed limiting the issuance of these privileges for a period of twenty years, 
with the possible renewal of the franchise for another by popular vote. 
Franchises were taxed like other property and thus added almost two-thirds 
of a million dollars to the public revenue with the promise of increases in the 
future. Street car lines, for example, were given a graduated tax scale 
which provided for an increase of taxation as their franchises and earnings 
increased in value. A State Civil Service Commission was suggested with 
the intent of extending civil service to municipalities. 

None of these progressive measures were as comprehensive in their 
scope as the above summary might seem to indicate, nor were they com- 
pletely satisfactory to the makers of the laws or those effected by them. 
Some of the difficulties of the attempt to equalize taxation have been pointed 
out, and to the imagination may be left the picture of the disgruntled rail- 
roads and corporations and of property owners down to the possessor of a 
two-room shack who forgot the benefits derived by all in the contemplation 
of their individual hurts. Then the primary law improvements did not go 
far enough, although providing for a foundation for a Geran Act. County 
and State committees were still appointed by a machine, a thing which Colby 
and his followers failed to take into sufficient consideration. The franchise 
laws were to undergo several operations and given many a tonic before they 
grew strong enough to work well. And the civil service and other com- 
missions were little more than names given to ideas which were worked out 
later. 

Colby and the New Idea minority, to whom so much credit has been 
given for the legislative reforms of 1905 to 1907, met with disaster in 1908, 
some members falling by the wayside even earlier. The first signs of a 
downfall were seen in 1907, when the first Assembly in eleven years to 
have a Democratic majority met. The frightened and ambushed Republicans 
forgot some of their differences, and thrust aside the reformers to elect a 
1908 Legislature almost as dominantly of that party as ever had came to 
Trenton. Colby lost his Senatorship, both State and prospective Federal, and 
retired to private life. The most of his immediate lieutenants were dis- 
placed. Mayor Fagan, after three years as mayor of Jersey City, was 
defeated for reélection. For the next three years the New Ideaists were in 
forced retirement. All of which was not brought about by any great uprising 
against the reforms they advocated, nor by any renewed vigor of the Repub- 
lican party, although there was evidence of both. The gentleman reformer 
seldom constructs an enduring machine or is political mechanic enough to keep 
it in repair. Then there was the well-known penchant of reformers and 
Republicans for coming to grips with the liquor interests every time they felt 
strong and hearty. Colby voted for a law which made possible the closing of 
saloons on Sunday (although most of his followers in the House voted 
against it), and he and all of them were straightway repudiated by one 
group or another. 

If Mr. Stokes were to summarize the constructive measures enacted dur- 
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ing his administration he would undoubtedly add several to the large number _ 
we have listed, and enlarge upon others. By way of example, not only were 
utility corporations compelled to accept franchises for limited periods and ~ 
submit to regulation and oversight, but such corporations were told that their 
issuance of securities must be limited to actual values represented. Sucha 
check of over-capitalization was, indeed, a very novel feature in corporation 
law, and one which gave the companies seeking Jersey charters something to 
think about. And they did! When New Jersey began making over its cor- 
poration laws, an uncertainty was created in the minds of capitalists which 
showed itself in much seeking of incorporation in other states. That break- 
ing of faith with capital helped many another State to set up in business as 
a dry nurse of “trusts” and cost New Jersey a pretty penny. The largest 
increase of incorporations for any year, except the more recent ones, was 
made in 1902, and the increase in the amount of taxes paid was greater that 
year than any other of record. The smallest increase ever made came but 
three years later, and the low mark, except during the World War, for loss 
in income was made in 1907. A similar reaction followed the passing of the 
“seven sisters” acts of the Wilson régime, and continued until these obstruc- 
tions were removed. The records of the State Board of Assessors show that 
from 1905 to 1920, not only were the number of incorporations fewer than 
during any other period, but (except for two widely separated years, 1896 
and 1924), those fifteen years were the only ones since 1884, when corpora-_ 
tion taxation was begun, that for each successive year showed losses in the 
amount of taxes paid. The sum total was about $1,150,000, which, while 
it seems small, actually is not so when it is realized that the gain for the 
three years prior to the fifteen was more than this total, and the gain for 
the four years following the fifteen-year period about equalled $1,150,000. 
In other words, had corporations gone on in the State without check from 
legislation, instead of a loss from 1905 to 1920, there might well have been a 
gain of $5,000,000. As it was, the amount assessed upon New Jersey cor- 
porations was less in 1924 than it was in 1904; Jersey did worse than stand 
still while other states copied her repudiated laws and established a perma- 
nency of legislation as regards corporations which took from her one of her 
best paying forms of business. 

Putting aside the discussion of the “might have been”: Under Stokes 
progress was made in a number of directions so that at the end of his term 
he could boast: ‘We have taken steps to control our potable water supplies 
for the benefit of all our citizens. We are conserving our woodlands and 
making them a public domain for this and future generations. We have 
reformed our jury system in the interest of fair trials and surer justice. We 
have abolished the fee system and turned the revenue of office-holders into the 
public treasury. We have created commissions to study the problems which 
affect the well-being and progress of the Commonwealth.” These, of 
course, in addition to those already summarized, and of others which he 
explained at too great length to be quoted. Some of the latter were the 
plans for the purification of rivers; inspiring New Jersey to become the 
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first State to enact laws providing for a general systematic policy for the 
supervision and instruction of the immigrant. One-fifth of the population 
of New Jersey, at that time, were foreign-born, and one-third of her voters 
were naturalized citizens or sons of foreign-born parents. The Jersey 
schemes of the prompt Americanizing of residents from across the seas were 
models for similar activities elsewhere in the Nation. 

Charity work and public morals, politics and beneficent sanitary and 
child labor laws characterized Stokes’ term of office. The greatest single 
advance in checking the mosquito pest was made. An unusual number of 
highways and roads came under the jurisdiction of the State authorities. 
Then there was the Pure Food Law, which took effect October 1, 1908, one 
of the best and first among such laws in the country. A simple thing, this 
law, passed under protest because it interfered with supposedly more impor- 
tant legislation. Miss Alice Lakey, of Cranford, fired by the crusading spirit 
of her day, by means of the New Jersey Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
brought pressure to bear upon our legislators which could not be withstood. 
She became a leader in pure food reform movement all over America and 
gave many of her sex their first taste of political power. Mark Sullivan has 
a sentence in this connection worth the quoting: ‘These women, by the sup- 
port they gave Doctor Wiley, by pressure upon Congress, without votes, 
without ever thinking they needed votes, did a work greater than anything 
woman accomplished or attempted during the years after women got suf- 
frage in 1919.” 

Tucked away in a most out of the way corner of Governor Stokes’ last 
address to the Legislature is the sentence: “The sanctity of the Sabbath has 
been preserved and recognized in legislation.” Whether in later years he 
thought this a reason for congratulation we can but guess. It may be that 
he came to agree with Woodrow Wilson that certain matters are wholly 
moral questions and should not be injected into politics. Stokes’ small 
phrase had reference to the closing of saloons on Sunday and was true, 
except for the word “preserved.” All that had been done under his leadership 
was to win recognition for the “sanctity of the Sabbath,” as affected by the 
liquor question. A hornet’s nest was stirred up which drove many a Repub- 
lican legislator to cover and helped clear the path for a Democratic Gov- 
ernor and a gradual shift in the Legislature, which eventually changed the 
color of that body. It was simply another case of the Republican party 


pothering with the liquor issue to its own downfall. In more recent years 


three Democratic Governors and Senators have been elected on just this same 
issue. The story of this particular faux pas can better be left for the telling 
in connection with the Fort and Wilson administrations. 


Fort Administration—In the autumn of 1907, John Franklin Fort, 
Republican, was elected Governor over Frank S. Katzenbach by a plurality 
of 8,013. The platform of the two parties might, except for recriminations 
and self-gratulations, have been written by the same man. They were 
terse, interesting, but presented few issues. Even the campaign did not turn 
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parties, unless one excepts the “Bishop’s Law,” with its screenless saloo 
Sunday feature. The Republican platform contained the plank. “ .. . 
party has accomplished needed reform in excise legislation and pledges’ 
to the maintenance of it.”” The opposition neglected to say anything on | 
liquor question. All through Fort’s campaign attempts were made to draw 
him out on the subject, but he temporized, at least in the cities. Both h bs 
and Katzenbach were men whose lives and political acts could be scrutinized, — 
so that while the campaign was one of personalities rather than of issues, 

neither could be smirched much by accusations. = 

That the gubernatorial contest had its excitements and was a genuine 4 
battle is revealed by its closeness; a plurality of 52,000 is not cut to 8,000 in 
three years by any peaceful means. Some of the weak spots in the “Old 
Guard” Republican party have already been pointed out; its anti-corporation —_ 
legislation, the New Idea element, the sticking of fingers into the Sunday beer 
glass. The North and South Jersey political leaders were eyeing each other 
askance, patronage had not been evenly divided. Dickinson had caused an “4 
investigation of Record’s connection with the riparian commission ; in retalia- 
tion Record had brought out facts concerning Dickinson which led to the 
asking of his resignation as Secretary of State. The Hahn Committee inves- 
tigators had turned up some scandalous doings by the Republican holders of __ 
State offices. 

William M. Johnson, former First Assistant Postmaster of the United 
States under McKinley had been the expected nominee of the party for 
Governor, but had been unable to accept the honor because of ill health. 
The names of Judge Gilbert Collins, of Jersey City, an exceedingly popular 
but busy lawyer; Mahlon Pitney, then and of later fame; Senator Joseph 
S. Frelinghuysen; Senator Wakelee, of Bergen; Vivian Lewis, a favorite of 
the Progressives, and others as prominent, had been mentioned, so that it 
came as something of a surprise when Supreme Court Justice Fort was 
nominated upon the first ballot. He had been active in Jersey politics for 
more than a quarter of a century, and had played some conspicuous roles, 
but he was something of a reformer and apparently leaned toward the Pro- 
gressives, and the party organizations were shying off from the New Ideaists 
that year. The very fact that Record and his followers had promised to 
rally to Fort’s support was considered sufficient reason for the regulars of his 
party to hold aloof. 

Altogether it looked to be the opportune time for Democracy to edge its 
way into State control, or at least win the chair of the Chief Executive. All 
that was required was the settling, or the putting aside, of inner circle squab- 
bles by the bosses, a strong pull all together for some reasonably satisfactory 
candidate, and the day would be won. But James Smith, Jr., preferred 
former Judge Francis Child; Davis, the Hudson boss, favored Katzenbach; 
the anti-most-everything set pitched upon J. E. Martine, of Plainfield. Not 
all of these or a half dozen other names ever came before the convention 
which nominated Katzenbach on the first ballot. Frank S. Katzenbach was 
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the first Democratic mayor Trenton had elected in years, which of itself was 
a feat which made him gubernatorial material. He made a splendid run for 
the executive office. The tale of the polls shows that he had the support of 
former Senator Smith and most of the bosses in his party. 

Something happened when it came to counting the votes. At first the 
newspapers printed an announcement of the election of Katzenbach. But 
this soon was followed by the news of Fort’s election by a greatly reduced 
minority. It was claimed that Katzenbach had been counted out in Hudson 
and Camden counties. There was also something to be explained in the 
failure of the Davis Democrats of Hudson to give even a small half of the 
majority that was expected of them. As for the Legislature it was once 
more a two to one Republican body, and Fort started out as Governor with 
his party in full control of political affairs. 

John Franklin Fort was the type of man whom the novelist depicts when 
he desires to portrait a statesman-politician. Big, jovial, the hail-fellow-well- 
met, serious withal, a churchman, somewhat self-made, bold of speech and 
action, just the sort of fellow of whom one expects much, the kind that gets 
things done. In his inaugural and first annual addresses, after abruptly 
announcing that he hoped for a shorter session and more action, the cutting 
down of the too numerous commissions and more personal attention by their 
members to the business for which they had been appointed, he proceeded to 
outline a program of legislation fully as complete, constructive and progres- 
sive as that suggested by his brilliant predecessor or his famous successor. 
His messages of three years contained proposals which were taken to make 
up much the platform upon which Woodrow Wilson was elected. Yet near 
the close of his administration, after a Governor of the opposition party had 
been elected, chagrined he could but point out: “My views on legislation 
have been fully expressed in previous messages, and my opinions have not 
changed. Time and experience have only confirmed me in my views as to the 
measures heretofore recommended, and there are no suggestions thus made 
which I would wish to withdraw. My only regret is that the legislation 
advised was not enacted, and I believe that the result of the election evidenced 
that the people joined me in that regret. They have forcibly expressed their 
Opinion.” 

Governor Fort was hampered in nearly everything he attempted. Whether 
this was due to treachery in his party, as he seemed to think, or to any of a 
half-dozen other causes, really does not matter now. A thousand bills were 
passed during his administration, but those that never were passed are among 
the most interesting. Fort wanted three new departments in the State gov- 
ernment: 1. A Department of Corporations so as to relieve certain indi- 
viduals and commissions of much labor, and mete justice to both corporations 
and State. 2. A Department of Motor Vehicles, recognizing that that com- 
paratively new means of transportation was to be used largely, would be hard 
on the highways, and should be made a source of greater revenue. 3. A 
Department of Collateral Taxes. For three years’ running he had the 
Attorney-General prepare acts covering the above three departments, but the 
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Legislature refused to make any of them into laws. Fort believed that only 
by giving the Governor the power to remove inefficient or venal officials could 
good government be conserved. Nothing was done about it, although Fort’s 
attempts at the enforcement of laws, particularly as regards the excise, were __ 
by their failure the proof of the need of such an increase in the executive’s  __ 
powers. Many methods of economy and the reduction of graft were sug- 
gested, including a system of the joint purchase of board and institution 
supplies. The voting machines, being unpopular as then constructed, should 
either be improved or their use forbidden. New institutions were asked for, 
notably a building for the insane criminal, and an appropriation for a 
women’s reformatory, the creation of more hospitals for the tubercular. 
The Governor believed that the State could get along without some of its 
commissions and the county tax boards. Not a law was passed embodying 
his ideas, although most of them found their way through the Legislatures of 
his successor. 
He advocated the strengthening of the direct primary laws, and the 
broadening of their scope, and laws with would punish bribery and any 
wrong use of the ballot. He was hardly out of office when such measures 
were taken. So it was with the “blanket ballot” which the former judge 
harped upon to the dismay of even his friends; the question was dodged, to 
be taken up and settled in Wilson’s day. 
Although of little interest now, it is a matter of record that the five 
proposed amendments to the Constitution, which were submitted to the electo- 
rate in 1909, had the approval of the Governor, although not those nearest to 
his heart. Two of them had to do with improvements in the judicial system 
and procedure, one recreated the Court of Pardons, the fourth increased the 
salaries of legislators, the fifth extended the terms of the Governor (to four 
years), members of the Legislature and other officials, and directed the mode 
of creating Assembly Districts. All failed of approval, the majorities against 
each being between 22,667 and 24,866, out of a total vote of less than 80,000. 
One of the most persistent and two-fisted fights made by the Governor 
for any piece of legislation was one for establishment of a public utilities 
commission with the power, among others, of fixing rates. Fort never lacked 
the courage of his convictions and doffed his coat and waded in to force the 
Legislature to fulfill promises made by the platforms of both parties. His 
own party had declared: “We pledge ourselves to enact a law providing for 
a commission with ample jurisdiction and powers to enable it to regulate 
public utility corporations effectively and authoritatively.” He accused: 
“There is absolutely no excuse for not keeping this pledge, except that the 
corporations to be regulated oppose it..... In a most notorious and 
audacious manner they (corporation lobbyists) entered the Assembly Cham- 
ber and tried to defeat any public utilities bill.’ His demand for the passing 
of such a measure was based not alone upon a solemn promise by his party, 
but on what he considered to be an immediate necessity of exerting some 
control over corporations which had absorbed the most of the electric light 
and gas plants, telephone and express services, and which could do anything 
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they pleased in the raising of rates, the giving or withholding service, in mer- 
gers and similar combinations. The sole statute on the books effecting these 
corporations was one which forbade the selling of bonds at a less price than 
eighty per centum of par. The Governor waged warfare in the face of 
opposition from enemies and colleagues for nearly his whole term in office 
and achieved a meagre victory. A State Utilities Commission was set up, but 
one so completely emasculated that the work had to be done over a year later. 

This long list of failures to legislate measures advocated by John Frank- 
lin Fort is not recorded with the intent to show that he was a failure as Gov- 
ernor.. Among the thousand bills enacted during his administration were 
many of great value; some of these he promoted. He may have been too 
much of a Progressive in a time when the party bosses were weary of 
reforms or anything which savored of the novel. His own party thought it 
wise to appoint a sort of advisory committee to steer him and some of the 
Republican legislators into old and regular paths. Fort resented this, but 
could never get anything furthered that this committee decided against—the 
feeble utility commission measure being an exception. In his appointments, 
in his associations, in the most of his preachments, Fort was a “regular.” 
If he failed to get laws passed which he advocated it was simply because the 
enactments were not desired by the majority in control at that time, and not 
because of a lack of ability on the part of the Governor or the absence of 
sense and right in the measures he proposed. The partial list of rejected 
proposals is here given simply because it reveals something of the spirit and 
ideas of the time as held by the average politician. It shows something of 
what they thought, what they wanted, even if it fails to hint of what was in 
the minds of the average citizen. Even an election usually fails in this, 
except at unexpected times, and even then there are those to whom a sudden 
change by the voter indicates only that he wants a change. The Wilsonian 
victory of the next year has been discounted as being but a spasm of rest- 
lessness on the part of the citizenry fostered and manipulated by the Demo- 
cratic bosses. 

On the credit side of the ledger, that is to the credit of Governor Fort, 
his party or the “organization,” may be placed such measures as one of 1908, 
which started digging the waterway from Bay Head the length of Barnegat 
Bay to Cape May, which provided a safe inland course for the smaller 
boats. Along the Jersey coast is a series of summer resorts which formerly 
were like scattered unstrung pearls. Through enactments of 1908 and 
1909, provisions were made for the string by way of an Ocean Highway 
from the Highlands of Monmouth County almost to the southernmost tip of 
New Jersey. The Atlantic Coast Section is one of the greatest assets of the 
State and it was fitting that its beauty and value should be fostered by the 
State. The Governor was, in later years, very proud of the part he played in 
the inauguration of this and other sections of a State-wide good highways 
system. Also, by the way, he urged getting automobile traffic under control 
and the taxation of car owners, the work to be done by a department. There 
were but a few thousand auto-motive vehicles then registered, and discus- 












sion was rife whether ee miles an hour was not too high a spee 
allowed, but Fort believed in the future of the motor car and believed 
1915 there would be a sufficient number in use to provide a revenue of | 
million dollars! “New Jersey has (1909) the finest roads of any St 
the Union, and, in proportion to her territory, more than any other St. 
Why not make this new vehicle pay for their maintenance? 
Fort induced the purchase of lands around the State House and mide 
possible its charming setting. He entered into office at a time when an annual | 
surplus of about a million dollars had been converted into a deficit and left 
the gubernatorial chair with a treasury balance of $1,609,000. Every Demo- 
cratic platform since that party had been thrust out of power drew attention 
to the constantly increasing State expenditures. “Our State is growing fast,” 
said Fort, “and it must expend more and not less.” There was criticism that 
he held up the funds destined to go into the permanent school fund until 
ways and means could be provided to make up the difference between income  __ 
and expenditures. It was a method always more or less used in business, . 
and he made small apology for using such a method, in such a critical situa- 
tion. His reply was to call attention to certain sources of income such as the 
riparian lands which, during his three-year term, brought in nearly one mil- 
lion dollars, or one-fifth of the total revenue from that source since 1844. — 
Again his cry, “The State is growing,” and prices on these lands should be 
higher, for we will have to meet an increasing demand for what is steadily 
growing less. The same realization of the great growth of New Jersey was 
reflected in his forceful backing up of all measures being taken to preserve 
the potable waters of the State, either those above ground or beneath, from 
any diversion of them to other states, or from coming into the possession of 
private companies. “To permit a monopoly of the potable waters by a private 
company is unthinkable.” This stand was taken when the New Jersey 
Water Company was laying pipes to connect with Staten Island to convey 
Jersey water, which concern had arrayed in its favor strong military, indus- 
trial and political interests. The steal had to be fought off in both Trenton 
and Washington. The company refused to give up its plans even when the 
United States Supreme Court handed down the decision that New Jersey had 
the absolute right to the flow of her streams. The warfare was carried on for 
several years before a change of administration at Washington to President 
Taft brought aid from that quarter. The water corporations then turned 
their attention to the sub-surface waters, which they felt could be sold to 
anyone anywhere. Governor Fort urged the passing of a law making it a 
misdemeanor for any person, or company, to participate in any scheme to 
divert the underground flow to places outside New Jersey. Such a bill was 
introduced and disappeared in the hands of the Senate committee, from 
which Fort tried to get it out by persuasion. When he could do nothing by 
mild methods he sent a special message to the Legislature demanding action, 
expressing his opinion of the concerns involved and of the legislators who 
were preventing desirable legislation, in such terms as forced the Legislature 
to sit up and get busy. This bill, known as the McCran Act, was one of the 
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two which safeguarded the water supplies of the State for future generations. 
It was thought by experts that this supply, in the northern districts, was many 
times greater than the demands of any increase in population within a century 
could be. Only two decades later some of the North Jersey communities 
were compelled to use great economy in the late summer use of water 
because a dry month had lowered the available supplies to a dangerous extent. 

Governor Fort was blamed for the bringing the liquor question to the 
surface and thereby lessening the chances of the Republican party in the 
next gubernatorial election. There actually was no way that he could keep 
the subject from being discussed. The Anti-Saloon League was always on 
the job paving the way to prohibition by means of local option. It always 
had some representative in the Legislature who would introduce its bills. 
Senator Childs, of Somerset County, offered the league’s first measure in 
1900; Assemblyman Miller, of Cumberland, introduced a second in 1906. 
Almost annually thereafter until prohibition became the law of the country, 
bills sponsored by the league came up for action. Not that there was expecta- 
tion of getting those bills passed; it was but a means of educating the people 
and public sentiment, and as such were successful. 

The temperance problem was always in the air. Publicity was given 
every prominent lapse from virtue of the liquor interests, and they were 
many. There may have been, as Fort insisted, “No sentiment to justify pro- 
hibition legislation,’ but, as he also said, “The enforcement of excise laws 
has always been as lax as local sentiment seemed to dictate.” The occasion 
of his remarks was the passing of the “Bishops’ Law” and the passing to him 
of the duty of seeing that it was enforced. The law got its name from its 
origin in a meeting of a religious conference at Trenton, in which two bishops 
(McFaul and O’Conner) of the Catholic Church and Bishops Line and Scar- 
borough of the Episcopal Church and many other religious leaders partici- 
pated. They had drawn an act which was offered in the Legislature of 
1906, which threw a bomb into the ranks of the liquor men. The provisions 
of this enactment included the stamping out of the vice-breeding back rooms 
and the “growler” parade by the imposition of heavy penalties for selling to 
minors; the making of owners of the places mutually responsible with the 
holders of the license for infractions of the law; and the requirement of 
saloonkeepers to uncover their windows on Sunday, to remove all screens that 
might prevent clear sight into the premises, and established the revocation of 
the license for violations of any of provisions of the act. 

Fort announced that as long as the State was pledged to the Bishop 
Law, he would do his best to see that it was enforced. There had been, of 
course, strenuous efforts made to prevent its enactment, and although this 
failed, a rider slipped in with it that left the enforcement of the “screen” 
section to local authorities, and “local authorities” seldom ordered any Sun- 
day visibility for saloons, or troubled about seeing such orders carried out, if 
made. A great many saloon owners did take down their blinds and behaved 
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well—for a time. In the larger cities the illegal sale of liquors went on as — 


usual, often with a policeman standing in front of the screened front to 
prevent anyone getting a glimpse of the lawbreakers within. The summer 
resorts seldom had paid enough attention to the law forbidding Sunday sell- 
ing to hide its crime behind blinds or closed doors. Atlantic City was the 
foremost wide-open resort in the United States, and for years had recognized 
no laws except those of its own making. 

Such was the situation when John Franklin Fort, churchman, came upon 
the scene. There was no possibility of any passage of an act authorizing the 
sale of intoxicants upon Sunday. There was small possibility of enforcing 
the laws upon the books in the larger municipalities and the summer resorts. 
The Governor never had a chance. His hands were tied by preélection 
agreements by the party bosses which prevented any effective action. The 
Atlantic situation was made the crux of the affair. Fort told the Legislature 
plainly that the executive could do nothing so long as “the existing laws pro- 
vided no remedy for the willful refusals of officials to obey the laws of the 
State.” It was at this time that he asked for the power to remove recalcitrant 
officials and was refused by the Legislature. It was at this time also that our 
present Ambassador to France suggested that Atlantic City be set off as a 
small principality of itself which should not be held to the laws effective in 
the State. During the trust-busting era it was considered smart by residents 
of those states which envied Jersey’s fine job as dry nurse to the trusts, to 
speak of the United States and New Jersey. Assemblyman Edge evidently 
advocated something very like, as the slogan of New Jersey and Atlantic 
City. Fort never succeeded in putting the lid on the shore resorts nor the 
larger places, and Wilson did not try. Sunday sale of drinkables went on, 
the “growler line’ was shortened, but not ended.. The liquor question once 
more flared up in politics and was the can tied to the Republican party’s tail 
which rattled loudly throughout the next State campaign. The prohibition 
element looked to the ex-president of a university founded by good Pres- 
byterians. . 

Governor Fort left Trenton to go forward to further honors, although 
none so high as the Governorship. His ardor was not quenched nor his 
courage weakened. He was ever the optimistic “booster” of New Jersey, 
amazed and proud of “the growth of the State.” He had been quoting figures 
in all of his messages showing the remarkable strides Jersey had taken in 
agriculture, in industry, in population, in wealth, and in government as it had 
to do with keeping step with this marvelous advancement. The census 
returns of 1910 bore out his contention and gave weight to his optimism. 
The population had gone up from 1900 to 1910 from 1,883,669 to 2,537,167 ; 
the capital invested in manufactures from $477,400,000 to $977,172,000; 
their output from $553,000,000 to $1,145,000,000; the taxable property from 
$864,516,527 to $2,289,770,280. During Fort’s term in office the world 
famous “tubes” under the Hudson were opened for service and the old- 
fashioned ferries, no longer able to carry the traffic, were relieved of a great 
share of their burden. In 1912, a total of 58,000,000 passengers were shut- 
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_ tled through the under-water tunnels, and the contiguous counties on the 


Jersey end grew enormously under the impetus of rapid transit. The sur- 
face systems, on the verge of bankruptcy, had millions spent in their rehabilita- 
tion and before a decade had passed were earning close to $35,000,000 
annually on fares that were reasonable. New citizens surged into the State; 
the industries expanded, promoted by closer connections with the greatest 
markets in the Nation; agriculture profited accordingly, both because of 
added population and direct and rapid transportation. New Jersey became, 
indeed, the Garden State, one of the chief manufacturing centers of the 
country, a prosperous, booming, maturing Commonwealth. Its people also 
had outgrown the party which had been directing its destinies governmental 
since 1896, or desired but some new type of candidate for the gubernatorial 
chair to change their allegiance. 

The summer of 1910 saw the stage set in New Jersey for the playing of © 
an extraordinary political drama, the introduction of remarkable men and 
measures, the emergence of forces which would change the whole future of 
individuals and movements. Whether this was destiny or luck, the will of 
the Omniscient “his wonders to perform,” or merely the work of the Devil— 
who can say? Upon this stage strode one who was to become one of the 
most notable figures in world affairs, sponsored by one of Jersey’s most 
eminent bosses. The audience of this spectacle, whose applause would deter- 
mine the success or failure of the play and of the players, were the voters of 
New Jersey who were eager for something new and could be swayed readily 
by a new face or a well-organized claque. The decade which was coming to 
an end had been called the era of muck-raking. The washing of soiled linen 
in public had become a favorite American sport. Everybody and everything 
were subject to scrutiny and attack; none was immune. The people enjoyed 
the scandal of it all, but were disgusted and ready to encourage anyone who 
would offer to do a wholesale job-of cleaning up. Reform was in the air; 
plans were being laid for the readjusting of public and private morals. This 
was as true of the country at large as of “boss-ridden” New Jersey, “Mother 
of Trusts,” held in “bondage by the corporate interests,” to quote terms 
much used by writers, radicals and New Ideaists. 

Some of the political bosses of both parties had been compelled to hunt 


cover. The State Republican leaders were uncertain which way to turn. 


Under two of the last three governors they had been “hunting with fox and 
running with the hares.” In other words, they had been shearing the corpo- 
rations and trying to keep their support. From another standpoint they had 
been standing with the Progressives in legislation and at the same time put- 
ting them out of office. There were too many minorities in politics anyway, 
and in catering to one it was impossible to suit the other. The party in 
power is always in the limelight, always in the foreground, tempting the 
onlooker to shy a brick. The Republicans had been doing some fancy dodg- 
ing during recent years. Despite all this the party had more than an even 
chance of keeping itself in control of the State barring some unexpected, 
unprecedented move on the part of the opposition body. 





CHAPTER XLVIII. “a 
THE ENTRANCE OF WILSON UPON THE POLITICAL STAGE. — 


There are a number of axioms and practices of practical politics which _ 


are, to say the least, interesting. For example, that rather cynical one, “when 


in doubt, do right,” or those which have to do with “window-dressing,” “give 3 


them a good show,” or “you must play the game with the gang,” and “it does 
not pay to buck the business interests.” The Democratic bosses went to the 


military for their axiom—‘“success in attack rests chiefly upon surprise.” Dur- 


ing the summer rumors began to circulate that former United States Senator 
James Smith had determined upon the nomination of the president of Prince- 
ton for Governor, and that he had arrayed with him Davis, the boss of Hud- 
son County. This was the unexpected, certainly, and also a mistake, appar- 
ently. Many had heard of Doctor Woodrow Wilson, but few knew him, and 
this professor who seldom voted and never had been even distantly interested 
in Jersey politics, who even then had just shown himself as inept in college 
politics, was surely no man to be put up for office at such a critical time. 
Voters never take to the highbrow, nor admire the theorist, nor do they turn 
out at the polls to vote for a man whose face and life is unknown to them. 
The county leaders were incensed that Smith should attempt to foist such a 
candidate upon Democracy. The New Idea minority saw in this recrudescence 
of Smith a plan to elect one who would be both tool and means by which 
Smith would dominate legislation to his advantage and that of the “inter- 
ests.” Then there were well known candidates whose followers thought 
deserving of the nomination. Did not Katzenbach all but win in 1907 over 
Fort, only the negligence of the Davis machine bringing on defeat? 

When the Democratic convention was held in September there were few, 
if any, of the 1,412 delegates in attendance who favored Wilson; they were 
either for or against James Smith, in whose hands lay the political fate of 
the man who was to become the dictator of the world. No other power could 
have named Wilson for Governor. Colonel George Harvey, editor, pub- 
lisher, publicity man par excellence, was there, but commanded never a vote; 
he had suggested Wilson to the big boss. Davis, of Hudson, was expected 
to deliver the votes from his county; his part was to join forces with the 
Essex leader. Smith, the “greatest one-man politician in the country,” 
according to Richard Croker, Tammany chieftain, was not certain of being 
able to control all of the Essex delegates—and did not in the ballot. He 
stood and seconded the nomination of a man “he had never met,” and 
through the efficiency of his machine brought in a first ballot which stood 
749 for Wilson, 374 for Katzenbach, and 210 for Silzer. The convention had 
been a three man show, with Harvey as the advance agent, Smith as the 
stage manager, and Wilson the star. 


Wilson’s First Sponsors—Colonel George McClellan Harvey had 
known Wilson for a number of years, as a publisher of the latter’s books and 
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f articles, as one who had attended the inauguration of Wilson as president of 


Princeton University in October, 1902. Harvey had come in contact with 
former Senator Smith, politically, many years earlier when he had been a 


_ reporter (1885), as a dress parade colonel on the staff of Governor Robert 


S. Green (1887), as the incumbent (1891) of the specially made-for-him office 
of Commissioner of Banking, and off and on since as a magazine and news- 
paper man, once being connected with one of Smith’s Newark papers. He 
had worked in association with William C. Whitney and Thomas F. Ryan, 
both close friends of Smith, in the promotion of a trust company or two, and 
several trolley lines. They had placed him at the head of Harper’s when 
that firm was not prospering financially and had borrowed $400,000 from 
J. P. Morgan. The Harvey methods had not brought any noticeable financial 
improvement, for the Morgan debt had been trebled. The irrepressible, clever 
Vermonter, with his flair for politics, had kept in touch with Jersey affairs, 
and his promotion of a Governor and a President may have been a double- 
barrelled shot intended to improve his situation with the backers of Harper’s, 
by the prestige which such a move would bring. It was then a fad of the 
heads of the bigger magazines to be President-makers, and none of them had 
the training and experience in politics which were Harvey’s. 

James Smith, Jr., big, suave and handsome, with the poise of a dignitary 
and the bland smile of a child, had started in business as a grocery clerk and 
risen to a commanding position in the commercial and political life of New 
Jersey. He was the president of a bank, the head of several manufacturing 
companies, the publisher of a morning and evening paper; and was a recog- 
nized Irish-American leader of the country. He entered politics, as did 
many of his race, partly for the fun, the sport of it, but mainly for the 
power it could bestow upon the skilled and the strong. Starting as an alder- 
man in Newark he proved so apt a student of politics as to pass into the 
post-graduate class of bosses. His ability, in 1892, to swing the Jersey 
delegation from David B. Hill to Grover Cleveland, showed how quickly he 
had arrived in State politics. About this same time, he challenged the suc- 
cession of Governor Leon Abbett to the United States Senate, for the assur- 
ing of which Abbett had built a most elaborate machine, and won the honor 
by the usual scandalous methods of that day. He had not the temperament 
of the ideal statesman and some of his acts as Senator brought him scathing 
criticism, notably his alliance with Gorman, of Maryland, in mutilating a 
tariff bill, and profiting in Wall Street by so doing. This dereliction was 
held against him in the bitter fight made by Wilson against his election to the 
Senate. 

It is doubtful whether Smith had any thought or desire ever again to 
be sent to Washington when he advocated the nomination of Wilson for 
Governor. He was not well, he liked not a bit the life a Senator was com- 
pelled to live, neither did he want to spend the money in the costly sport of 
playing statesman. He assured intimate friends that he was aiming to round 
out his political days with a winner, preparatory to a definite retirement from 
the game. Dozens of times he insisted that under no circumstances would he 
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be a candidate for the United States Senate should the campaign eventuate in 
a Democratic Legislature. He had picked upon Wilson for his winner upon 
the recommendation of Harvey. The Princeton professor, if the evidence of 
his writings and speeches could be accepted, was opposed to anything radical - 
in legislation, held liberal views of excise enforcement, and believed in party 
organizations. He had gone on record that our system of popular elections 
could not be operated successfully unless the selection of candidates were left 
to a few persons who volunteered to make a business of it. “They are the 
political bosses and managers whom the people obey and affect to despise. It 
is unjust to despise them.” 

Books many have been written about Woodrow Wilson, his ideas and his ‘ 
deeds, the bulk of Wilsonia is becoming very large and must increase. The 
tendency, in more recent writings, seems to be in the direction of forgetting 
the man in the discussion of what he stood for, an unfortunate tendency, for 
Wilson had so few intimates, so few friends who could with sympathy 
delineate his characteristics, that there is danger of the human Wilson becom- 
ing submerged or hidden under a mass of ideas, arguments, theories, to 
emerge occasionally only as a misty semi-mythological figure who remade, 
or unmade, the world. With his relations to the larger history we have 
little to do in these few paragraphs; nor is there the necessity for recording 
at great length his legislative activities in New Jersey for these, after all, 
covered a period of but a few months, the later years of his Governorship 
having been spent in the preliminaries of a campaign for the nomination by 
his party for the Presidency of the United States. 

The story of the rise of a truly academic man, one who had never 
attended a public school and, until he was fifty, had lived the cloistered life 
of the university, but so quickly learned the principles of practical politics 
that he could use them with a skill which made him the National President, 
the record of this one phase of his life is not without interest to anyone what- 
ever his attitude towards politics. Wilson said of himself (1902): “I was 
born a politician and must be at the task for which by means of my historical 
writing I have all these years been in training.” Shortly after he was made 
president of Princeton University and for some years taught and wrote and 
printed his speculations in politics. He was naturally a conservative, approved 
of the things in government as they were, disapproved of the most of the 
progressive ideas to which he afterward subscribed so ardently as Governor 
and President; was an admirer of the English methods of administration, 
and British cabinet ways of initiating legislation. He did not vote, he never 
had been in the State House until ushered there for his inauguration, con- 
fessing at this time that he did not know how to go about appointing his own 
secretary. There had been little in his academic training to fit him for the 
actual conflicts of the political arena. He had learned the basis of political 
strategy as a college professor and university president, a subtle, invidious, 
ruthless strategy which was later to be grafted on his education in practical 
politics and enable him to go farther than his instructors believed advisable 
and square. He acknowledged (1914) that “All the politics that are in me 
I learned in New Jersey.” 
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Harvey and Smith were pupil Wilson’s mentors in the school of politics, 
but shortly after his nomination for Governor his training in practical poli- 
tics came into the hands of three instructors: Joseph Tumulty, who had 
bitterly opposed the nomination; James Nugent, who had preferred another 
candidate, but had agreed to follow Smith’s lead, and a newspaper man who 
was introduced to Wilson, “This is the Trenton editor who has been making 
all the trouble for us in your home county.” This quartette, in the veins of 
which the Irish strain ran strong, were closély associated in the campaign for 
which plans were being laid. The pupil was neither tractable nor inclined to 
give enough attention to learning his way about. He wanted to hang on to 
his university job until his instructors and others should assure him of 
another. He was practically compelled to make campaign speeches or have 
someone speak in his name, a thing which the cautious doctor did not want 
to permit. Wilson was taught the rudiments of the political game, who to 
know and how, what not to say and how to seem to say something without 
doing so, how to stage a good show, “how to play the game with the gang,” 
and many of the rules of politics. The three were “progressives” more or 
less by conviction, but would take neither the blame nor the glory for the 
blossoming out of Wilson the sunflower of them all. Nor would they care 
to be held responsible for the manner in which the university professor prac- 
ticed the political methods they taught. They knew that there were certain 
sound laws in politics which a candidate must recognize and obey to be 
successful. The future President often broke these laws, but he was the 
exception to the rule which comes along about once in a century, and won 
despite ignorance of, or the wilful breaking of, the canons of practical poli- 
tics; won, often, because he did the wrong thing at the right time. The 
political education of Woodrow Wilson progressed under a long series of 
teachers, nearly everyone of whom was discarded at some stage of the 
process, but the tale of this is outside New Jersey history. 


The Trenton Convention—Upon the evening of his nomination for 
Governor, 1910, the Princeton professor was, as a last bit of dramatics, called 
from his home to address the convention. Wilson was a thoroughly practiced 
speaker, at home on the platform as never anywhere else, and by his oratory 
made a most favorable impression upon the twenty-five hundred gathered 
within the hall. Very few even knew by sight this cool, calm, plain-garbed 
man, who almost with his first words said: “I did not seek this nomination, 
I have made no pledge, given no promises. If elected, I am left absolutely 
free to serve you with all singleness of purpose. It is a new era when these 
things can be said, and in connection with this I feel that the dominant idea 
of the moment is the responsibility of deserving. I will have to serve very 
well in order to deserve the honor of being its head.” He continued in the 
measured cadences of the skilled orator, interlarded pertinent illustrations 
with crisp and almost slangy phrases as, “The time when you can play politics 
and fool the people has gone by; now it is a case of put up or shut up,” to 
its climax: “When I think of the flag which our ships carry, the only touch 
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upon which are written the rights of liberty and justice and strips of bloc 
spilled to vindicate those rights and then in a corner, a prediction of the bh 
serene into which every nation may swim which stands for these things.” 

His speech caught hold upon the emotions of the crowd. For the 
moment, at least, they felt that here was their leader; here was the man who ~ 
would stand for them, the man who would win. They had feared the 
unknown professor, but before them was a vigorous, upstanding gentleman 
who had been battered by life but not beaten, a fighter of courage and skill, 
a personality and a power. Behind him was the background of teacher, 
writer, historian, and educator. Here was the beginning of the “school-— 
master in politics,” a fighting man that touched the imagination and aroused 
hope. ey 

He spoke truly when he insisted that he had not given any pledges. It 
is also true that he never could have been considered for nomination as 
Governor, or been given it, had it not been for Harvey and Smith. Neither 
could he have been elected had Smith wished it otherwise. No one more than 
Wilson realized that political offices were not filled except under the direction 
of a few volunteers, “the political managers and bosses whom the people 
obey,” and that election to high office was the result of political organization 
and their activities. If Smith and Harvey made the mistake of thinking that 
the Wilson whom they knew from his writings and speeches, would not 
change under the hurly-burly of a campaign, the fault was theirs. No man 
is consistent, least of all one who is making the change from theory to prac- 
tice. Within a few months he had thrown overboard Smith, and had moved 
a long way from his original conservative position. When accused of incon- 
sistency and lack of good faith, he replied: “I'll agree not to change my 
mind, if someone with the power to do so will guarantee that if I go to bed 
tonight I will get up in the morning and see the world in the same way.” 

The campaign had not gone far when Wilson began to show signs of 
wanting to run with the New Ideaists, a wise political move, since this group 
controlled quite enough votes to elect if the regular Democratic organization 
were able to hold their cohorts at the polls. He held himself to be a “Liberal,” 
an English term which he preferred to the nondescript word “Progressive,” 
although his preachments had been against the very principles for which the 
New Idea movement stood. He always seemed able, however, to find some 
loophole through which to escape from some untenable position, never at a 
loss for a reason, for a change of base. As some philosopher has said, 
a knowledge of history is “very convenient to the politician—a plausible 
parallel makes him surer of his ground.’’ Once what he said was believed, 
he was welcomed with open arms by the radicals of New Jersey. 

He had to show evidence of a change of heart before there could be any 
wholesale enlistment under his banner. Vivian M. Lewis had been the choice 
of the Republicans for Governor. He had a great personal popularity in 
public work, was recognized as both upright and independent. He had gone 
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| Z _ ahead of his party by insisting that a definite public utility rate-making plank 


be inserted in the Republican platform. In the committee the ballot stood 
evenly divided until it came the turn to vote of Charles Codding, of Union 
County, personal representative of Lewis, who said that he had been 
instructed to see that such a pledge be made by the Republicans if Lewis 
was expected to run as their candidate. This move incurred bitter hos- 
tility on the part of the old bosses in the organization and angered greatly the 
public utility magnates. Former Governor Murphy quit the post of chairman 
of the State Committee, United States Senator Frank O, Briggs being 
chosen for the vacant chair. Although a corporation man, made Senator by 
the usual money-spending system of nominating men for high office, he was 
known to feel that the railroad domination of his party was ruining it. He 
had won the mild, almost suspicious, attention of the Progressives of the 
State, and was expected to receive the bulk of their vote. His campaign 
attack upon Wilson was made mainly along three lines. Knowing Wilson’s 
predilection for a low tariff, he attempted to inveigle the professor into dis- 
cussion of this as an issue. He bombarded Wilson with quotations from his 
own books showing the professor’s animosity towards labor unions and cer- 
tain classes of immigrants of which New Jersey had many among its voters. 
And he accused Wilson of being the tool of the Democratic bosses and 
dominated by them. 

Wilson refused to discuss the tariff, except in the most general terms. 
Some of his lieutenants got a certificate of orthodoxy from the president of 
the State Federation of Labor, who happened to be running on the ticket 
with Wilson for the Assembly. And Wilson stole Lewis’ thunder on the 
boss question in a way which surprised everyone, most of all the Prince- 
tonian. He somewhat horrified his colleagues by an unguarded statement 
“that he would meet any responsible Republican in debate”; .... “and I 
welcome any politician in the State to a debate upon the public platform upon 
a public question.” George L. Record, transplanted Yankee schoolmaster 
and lawyer, quite the most dangerous man for any Democrat to meet on a 
platform, jumped to accept the challenge. Here was a contretemps! The fat 
was certainly in the fire. The whole State sat up and took notice, knowing 
that fur would fly if the two should meet, and most certainly there were 
many things which puzzled the people which then would be clarified. Wil- 
son’s mentors would not let him be caught in such a trap, even if it was of his 
own making. The question of a debate was allowed to go by the board, but 
the Republicans would not permit it to be washed away. The constant 
prodding of his opponents and the insistence of his managers to keep away 
from Record got on his nerves and temper. Exasperated, he finally took mat- 
ters in his own hands and wrote Record that since all his speaking dates had 
been filled he would debate with him by an interchange of public letters. 


Record made the best of the situation which was not to his liking (he pre- 


ferred to get Wilson before an audience) and asked the doctor to specify 
whether he meant that he would not be bossed by Smith or Davis; also 
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whether he would fight for laws embodying rate-making clauses for public — 4 


utilities, direct elections, corrupt practices in legislation, and other progressive 
schemes then being agitated. : 

It was the crisis of the campaign. Against the wishes and advice of the 
most of his associates, Wilson sent to Record a smashing document covering 
in bold reply the nineteen questions propounded. Mr. Record wanted to 
know whether Wilson admitted that “the boss system exists as I have 
described it? If so, how do you propose to abolish it?” In an endeavor to 
corner the doctor, he named certain bosses and asked whether he included 
these. It is no longer necessary to quote at length Wilson’s replies. They 
were full and clear and emphatic, statements which denounced the boss sys- 
tem and its bosses, naming Smith, Nugent, and Davis. And further: “If 
elected, I shall not either in the matter of appointments to office, of assent to 
legislation, in shaping any part of the policy of my administration, submit to 
the dictation of any person, or persons, ‘special interests,’ or organizations.” 
He said that he would welcome advice and suggestions from any citizen 
whatever his standing, “but all suggestions and all advice will be considered 
upon its merits and no additional weight will be given to any man’s advice 
because of his exercising, or supposing that he exercises, some sort of politi- 
cal influence or control. I should deem myself forever disgraced should I, 
in even the slightest degree, codperate in any such system. I regard myself 
as pledged to the regeneration of the Democratic party.” 

The managers of the Wilson campaign, at least Smith, Nugent and 
Davis, considered this a splendid move on the political chessboard, the putting 
on of a fine “show” worth the full price of admission. They did not believe 
that the Princeton professor could mean all he said. The reply to Record 
ended the campaign and branded Wilson as a genuinely upstanding radical. 
He won by forty-nine thousand. It was the biggest vote he ever received in 
New Jersey. The heavy commuter vote, mostly Republican, never sup- 
ported him in subsequent elections, and he never again got a majority of the 
votes of the State. One of the surprises of the campaign was the fact that 
Governor Wilson had carried enough Assemblymen with him to give a 
majority in the Lower House, which was almost exactly a reversal of the con- 
ditions of the previous year, and even more astounding, the Democrats held 
a very comfortable majority on any joint ballot of the Legislature. 

The sweeping victory of the Democrats swept the Governor-elect into a 
political melée for which he was unready. An amateur in politics, as he 
acknowledged, he was faced with a dilemma which would have troubled the 
most experienced politician. Not conceiving of the possibility of the election 
of a Democratic United States Senator, there was no one in the party who 
would have his name placed before the preferential primary as a candidate 
for that office. By persuasion which almost amounted to force, and a trick— 
the name signed to the petition was not in his writing—James E. Martine, of 
Plainfield, had stood for the nomination for Senator and received 48,449 
votes, three times that of Frank McDermitt, his nearest competitor. Martine, 
one of the most lovable of men, was an old war horse in politics. For forty 
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years he had been running for office without a win; he said of himself that 
he had “run for everything from constable to Congress.” No one doubted 
his loyalty, honesty, and solid worth of character, but there were few who 
thought that he measured up to the stature required of one who should 
represent the State in the National Senate. 

What was to be done? After all the primary had only been one indi- 
cating preference and had suggested a name rather than demanded a nomina- 
tion. Of 264,000 Democrats who had gone to the primary, only 63,000 had 
indicated any Senatorial preference; what about the 200,000 who by their 
inaction had shown that, perhaps, they preferred some one not named? Mar- 
tine was a “free trader” and did industrial Jersey desire one of that ilk to 
represent it in Washington? And anyway this was the first primary of its 
kind and did not mean much one way or another. James Smith had been 
responsible for the nomination and election of Wilson, and, therefore, also for 
the capture of the State by his party. Why not, in recognition of his wisdom 
and work, honor him with election to the Senate, give him the opportunity 
he desired to prove his worth in that body? 

What would Wilson do? Evidently he knew as little about this as any 
of his friends and it was some time before he indicated which line of action 
he would take. The primary had made little impression upon Wilson. He 
voiced a personal preference for a Princeton man, John R. Hardin, one of 
the great lawyers of New Jersey. Those who had his political education in 
hand—he had recently made one of the instructors, Joseph P. Tumulty, his 
secretary—drew his attention to the fact that the Democrats had already 
decided upon Martine. The independent newspapers had taken a stand on 
the side of the choice of the preferential primary. Wilson hesitated. Demo- 
crats high in the councils of their party pointed out to him the ill effect any 
break with the progressive independents who had helped elect him would 
have upon his future in national politics. The Governor came haltingly to 
the conclusion that he should siistain the choice of the primary. 


The Wilson Break With Smith—He visited Smith and Davis at their 
homes in the endeavor to persuade them to come over to the side of the line 
to which he had just crossed. Davis, on his deathbed, said he had already 
entered into a compact to deliver the votes of Hudson County to Smith. 
The latter took the position that since his health had bettered he felt justified 
in seeking election to the Senate, and was confident that with the support of 
Davis he could control the Democratic legislative caucus. On December 9, 
1910, Wilson issued a formal statement in which he said: 


I know that the people of New Jersey do not desire Mr. James 
Smith, Jr., to be sent again to the Senate. If he should be, he will 
not go as their representative. The only means I have of knowing 
whom they desire to represent them is the vote at the recent pri- 
maries where 48,000 Democratic voters, a majority of the whole 
number who voted at the primaries, declared their preference for 
Mr. Martine, of Union County. For me the vote is conclusive. I 
think it should be for every member of the Legislature. 
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A bitter battle ensued. It was war between old-time popular pow 
ful boss and the latést popular leader. Wilson had his initiation into ro 
and tumble politics, where everything was ruled fair. The element of rel 
gious prejudice was injected, but Wilson by adroit addresses turned this to 
his benefit. He was a new, a different man from the Princeton Doctor of 
Philosophy, and amazed his friends by his rugged methods and speeches. He 
most assuredly had splendid aides in his camp; he always had such during __ 
the early years of his political career. As the time approached the caucus, the 
result was still in the balance. When the caucus could be delayed no longer 
the voting began, with Martine receiving thirty-three votes; forty-one was 
necessary to election. On the following day the combined vote of the two 
Houses revealed a vote of forty for Martine. Before the final ballot was 
taken, James Hennesey, who was representing the dying Democratic boss of 
Hudson County, Bob Davis, was persuaded to have the Hudson delegation 
vote for Martine, and the battle was over. Wilson had downed Smith. 

This break with Smith marked the beginning of Wilson’s march to the 
White House. From that time forward he was the must successful amateur 
politician of his generation—perhaps of all time. His casting aside of the 
bosses increased his confidence in himself and in the power of his eloquence. 
He had come down to earth from former academic heights and learned how 
to fight. Henceforth he was a fighting candidate, taking on all comers. 
Newspapers of all shades vied with each other in spreading his fame. He 
was front page news, sharing that desirable position with Roosevelt, Bryan, 
and the few outstanding picturesque figures of that period. He has passed 
the test which admitted him into the University of national politics. 

Smith had returned to his home before the vote had been cast which 
elected Martine to replace Kean at Washington. He was not through with 
politics or done with a hope of serving as New Jersey’s United States Sena- 
tor. In the primaries of 1912 he sought the popular support for that office. 
There were many other aspirants for the place, but Wilson, still opposed to 
his former colleague, induced all to withdraw to make way for the selection ~ 
of Congressman William Hughes, of Paterson. It may be that the Governor, 
now in the midst of a Presidential campaign, wanted the aid and the pub- 
licity, sorely needed just then, which would accrue from his support of a 
labor candidate, which Hughes was. The Democratic primary showed 55,000 
votes for Hughes, as compared with 35,000 for Smith. Frank O. Briggs 
polled more than 65,000 in the Republican primary, but such choices do not 
count when the opposition party are in power. For the first time since 1881 
New Jersey had two Democrats in the National Senate. 

Wilson had the mental inquisitiveness and acquisitiveness of the true 
scholar and it stood him in good stead as a director of legislation. He had 
been sitting at the feet of radicals other than those of New Jersey, notably 
U’Ren, of Oregon, and Bourne, so that his political reformation was pro- 
gressing at a great rate. He was accused of changing his coat as rapidly as a 
chameleon; but that is a perfectly justifiable method which that animal uses 
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for its own safety. Wilson began his reign as Governor with the purpose of 
being the party leader in more than the customary way. He would act the 
part of an English Premier, instead of a State Executive. His program of 
legislation, in brief, included the following measures: A Direct Primaries 


Act; the Regulation of Public Utilities; a Corrupt Practices Act; and an 


Employers’ Liability Act. Those were not new measures. They had been 
endorsed in Republican platforms and were variously represented upon 
Jersey’s statute books, but the Governor was to set the blood to moving in their 
limp bodies and supply backbones. All the might of his office, powers of 
patronage, and popularity with the electorate were to be exerted in the sua- 
sion of a reluctant Legislature. 


Legislative Program—A pre-inauguration meeting with leading 
members of both Houses was held in a New York hotel to outline the pro- 
gram and plan for the enactment of the measures decided upon by the Legis- 
lature. George Record took the lead in this conference and presented the 
essentials of a primary and election law, of a corrupt practices act, as well 
as recommendations for a public utility bill, fashioned on the Governor 
Hughes bill of New York, and an employers’ liability bill to be based upon a 
report of recent New York legislation. To Record was allotted the task of 
framing the primary bill as well as the ballot blanket and corrupt practices 
measures. The shaping up of the other bills was subdivided. When the 
newspapers published the prominent role played by Record, and partisan 
sheets began accusing Wilson of surrendering his leadership to Record, the 
latter was sidetracked temporarily. Record drew up the bills, nevertheless, 
and they were introduced into the Legislature in just the form in which he 
had drawn them, the employers’ liability bill excepted. A special commis- 
sion, appointed by the Republican Governor, Fort, framed this measure. 
Walter E. Edge, the present Ambassador to France, was a member of the 
commission, and codperated with Wilson in his legislative program, as did 
Joseph S. Frelinghuysen, then State Senator and later United States Senator. 
Edge handled the employers’ liability bill in the Legislature, suggested to 
Wilson the retaining of “a man like Mr. Louis Brandeis” to defend the act 
from any attempt to have it declared unconstitutional. He deserves the 
credit which usually is given to Wilson. 

The public utility bill was substantially a copy of the Hughes measure. 
The election bill, drawn by Record, became the keystone of the Wilson arch. 
Only a man who had spent more than a decade in the study and formulation 
of such bills could have drawn the voluminous document which included the 
election laws of a series of years and fitted them, when possible, to the new 
election machinery. Numerous amendments were tacked to this measure, 
the danger from which Wilson apparently did not recognize until Record 
called them vigorously to his attention. It was a much mutilated bill which 
came up for final passage, and it seemed about to be defeated on the score of 
its multitudinous flaws. The real basis of the fight made against it was its 
wholesale wrecking of party organization. ‘The author of this bill would 
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wreck the organization which nominated him.” Without hesitation, Wilson, 


who has assumed authorship, replied: “It is true that the organization : 


nominated me, but fortunately it was the people who elected me. Does the 
gentleman charge that this bill attacks the interests of the people?” Wilson 
fought valiantly for the bill; in a conference upon the subject he threatened 
to act beyond all precedent and, as the Democratic leader, go to the caucus, 
a right which was challenged. Eventually with the Smith forces solidly lined 
up against the bill and its demise seemingly imminent, Record managed to 
persuade two Republicans, Assemblymen Jackson and Layden, of Passaic 
County, who in turn secured another Republican, to vote for the measure. 
The Geran Bill passed the House by a just one more than the required 
majority. It was a narrow squeeze. The Republican Senate balked, but 
saw the light when Record came before a committee appointed by that body 
to consider the bill, and convinced them that not only was it worthy of sup- 
port but, and more important to his hearers, that if the Senate did not pass 
the act Wilson could, with the aid of the Progressives, see to the election of a 
Legislature which would do so. After Record’s argument before the Senate 
committee Wilson sent for him and thanked him for the help he had given. 

While the primary bill was being perfected, Senator John D. Prince, later 
minister to Denmark and to Serbia, sat waiting for Record to get to work on 
a corrupt practices act. Prince, eager for the distinction of having such a 
measure bear his name, had already introduced a bill which was a copy of 
an English statute. Record had framed his corrupt practices bill on an 
Oregon enactment. It was a combination of the two, with few amendments, 
which was passed as the Prince bill. Wilson then delegated Record to see 
what he could do to help Senator Harry V. Osborne, of Essex, and Frank H. 
Sommer, long a political associate of Record, frame a public utility act. 
He had nothing to contribute to the measure as outlined. This bill and the 
workmen’s compensation act went through the Legislature backed by the 
Wilson punch. 

Before the close of the first session of the Legislature under Wilson 
two other important measures came up for consideration. One had to do 
with a complete reorganization of the complicated school system, aiming to 
eliminate political manipulation. In the Governor’s message upon the sub- ~ 
ject he tacked on three paragraphs calling for the enactment of the second, 
a commission government bill. Backed by the Wilson steam roller, both bills 
went through a still reluctant Legislature. The municipal commission bill 
was a favorite of Wilson’s imported directly from the West, and was 
another step taken by the Governor in his endeavor to chase the bosses, no 
matter how relatively small and unimportant, out of their holes. The act 
authorized, under certain provisions, the substituting of a set of five ruling 
commissioners who would assume all the functions and powers and preroga- 
tives of municipal government. This could make over all offices and depart- 
ments and fill them with their own appointees. They handled the city’s 
expenditures. If their government was sufficiently unsatisfactory, the people 
had the right of recall. The citizens could also propose ordinances and, if the 
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commissioners refused to enact them, they could demand a referendum. 
Commission government is strongly entrenched in the leading cities of New 
Jersey, however unavailing and costly its first trials proved. Wilson’s stand 
in favor of the initiative, referendum, and recall, attracted attention through- 
out the United States and added another row to the pile upon which he was 
climbing to the Presidency. The completion of a remarkable program within 
a short term, the virility, and advance character of the laws enacted, and 
particularly the spectacular manner in which Wilson had rushed them 
through, made him the joy and pride of Jerseymen. Whatever he did was 
right; whatever he wanted must perforce be given him since he could make 
no mistakes. If the Jerseyites had been given the power, Woodrow Wilson 
would have been made the President right then. True, the electorate became 
a bit thoughtful and had noted a few flaws in the perfect laws promul- 
gated, and in the executive leader, and had cooled a little in their ardor by 
1912. 

The Governor’s method of using the patronage which was his, was 
another small fly in the ointment. He really was little interested in the mat- 
ter of State appointments. He turned over to his secretary and fellow 
instructors a list of all the State appointments that the Governor had to 
make, with the request that they go over it and suggest names. There was 
no sense of obligation to those who had rendered political services. Record 
had given three months to framing and carrying the Wilson legislative pro- 
gram. He might well have been appointed on the Utility Commission, for 
which his talents best fitted him. Record was made a member of the State 
Board of Assessors, but not until James G. Blauvelt, an ardent progressive 
Republican, had not only declined the office, but given Wilson such a talking 
to as Wilson afterwards remarked was the bluntest he had ever heard, 
expressing his opinion of the Governor’s conduct in taking advantage of 
Record’s experience and help and then being ashamed to reward him for it. 

Members of the Princeton faculty received two choice appointments, 
Professor Henry Jones Ford and Professor Winthrop More Daniels, as 
Bank Commissioner and Utility Commissioner, respectively. A college friend, 
Calvin N. Kendall, Superintendent of School at Indianapolis, received a ten 
thousand dollar berth as Commissioner of Education of the recently reor- 
ganized public school system. Wilson, or his friends for him, could play 
the political game with patronage when policy demanded. He appointed, as 
a matter of course, the German, Herman Jueller, to a trusteeship of the 
Trenton School of Industrial Arts. Supreme Court Justice Alfred Reed 
was retired at seventy-two to make way for Samuel Kalisch, the first Hebrew 
to be named in New Jersey to the higher courts. Governor Fort had named 
the first Roman Catholic to the Supreme Court, or Wilson might have done 
so. In 1912, at the end of the term of Dickinson as Secretary of State, the 
Governor had to choose between David S. Crater, of Monmouth, and Senator 
G. S. Silzer as the new incumbent; he tried to placate Monmouth for failing 
to reappoint O. A. Bogardus to the State Board of Assessors by making 
Crater Secretary of State, thereby angering Silzer. 










appointment ee President Taft, and Silzer was thonghe to yin in tae fot 
vacated Chancellorship. An exigency of politics gave the Chancellor’s 
to Edwin Robert Walker, the Vice-Chancellor, who had been in chanc xs 
a clerk in the office under Henry S. Little of the famous triumvirate of ol 
time Democratic bosses. Vivian Lewis, Wilson’s opponent in the guberna- 
torial campaign, was appointed Vice-Chancellor and Silzer had to content : 
himself with a commission as prosecutor of the pleas of his county. These 
were all moves which strengthened Wilson’s hold upon the machinery of 
Jersey politics. He or his friends made others; seven of the Senators who 
supported his measures received lucrative appointments before the Wilson 
régime was a thing of the past. The adroit dispensing of patronage was 
never a strong point of Governor Wilson, it was a phase of politics at which 
he was never to become adept, a lesson which he never learned well. 

After the close of the 1911 session of the Legislature, the Governor was 
free to help along his Presidential boom and did so to the neglect of the ~ 
party of which he was the leader. When he came to the next Legislature 
with another program of reforms to be considered the political complexion 
had undergone a change; the Senate was Republican by a majority of one, 
and the House stood thirty-seven Republicans to twenty-three Democrats. 
Nugent and Smith in Essex County were again in the saddle. The landslide 
at the polls was supposed to be a popular repudiation of the policies for which 
Wilson stood. One of the Democratic Senators was adjudged guilty by his — 
Senatorial colleagues of seeking a bribe in connection with a bill he had intro- 
duced, but the Senate had been unable to expel him, lacking a two-third 
majority. The Governor was urged to use his powers to remove the man, 
but Wilson failed to do so, which neglect was unpleasantly commented upon 
in the press. The Governor’s maladroitness in his use of patronage came in 
for criticism, the chief accusation being that the executive was using this to 
promote his Presidential aspirations. The Wilson fame which was waxing ~ 
great all over the country was waning at home. _ 

There was, however, a ray of light in the darkness. The Democratic 
Legislature of 1911 had pushed the investigation of election scandals in the 
southern counties (Atlantic and Camden), disclosing the rottenness which 
was expected and showing that this was mainly possible through the boss 
appointment of sheriffs who in turn drew grand jurors who would not indict, 
thereby assuring protection to any boss-directed political sinner. Wilson 
described the conditions as “A system of mixed politics and government 
whose practitioners have been bad men..... If the sheriff belonged to a 
gang the grand jury was depended upon to not go too far. The prosecutor, 
if he belongs to a gang, will be discreet. The judge may be complaisant.” 
Withoutout going into details: Samuel Kalisch, a Wilson appointee as 
Supreme Court Justice, on the first day he sat in that court, found a way to 
deprive the sheriffs of their right to draw venal juries. He revived an old 
English legal practice of appointing elisors to draw grand juries and 
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ed two whose names eiuad a mince of grips by gangsters in 
P rion for departure to realms unknown. A similar procedure was 
ective in a northern county (Hudson), and a procession of political crim- 
inals was started off to prison. Wilson received the credit for this brilliant 
m ove in the destruction of the last outpost of bossism. It was looked upon 
Pac as another glorious stride made in the freeing of Jersey from despoilers and 
pressors. It helped his campaign abroad and at home. It also assured 
his going before the primaries with no fear of illegal boss interference, Since 
- the discredit of the exposures was against the Republicans, it helped keep 
enough of them out of the 1913 Legislature to make that body Democratic. 
2 _ The first trial of the Geran Law performed one of its missions by pro- 
i ree curing the choice of Wilson for President, sending a practically solid group 
of delegates to the National Convention at Baltimore. James Smith, Jr., 
went as a district delegate. The vote read 48,336 ballots for Governor Wil- 
son; 532 for Champ Clark, and 87 scattering. It just about equalled the — 
number cast for Martine, in 1910, and 13,000 less than that given Roose- 
___-velt—Taft getting only about 44,000. In the Presidential election Wilson 
polled in New Jersey 178,289 out of a total of 462,289. The combined vote 
= of the split Republican ticket amounted to about 235,000. Roosevelt’s can- 
____ didacy saved the day for his Democratic opponent. 
_ All this is somewhat ahead of the New Jersey Legislature of 1912, but 
a because it is national in scope could be summarized at will. There were 
_ many important bills brought up at this time and an even larger number of 
enactments were placed upon the statute books than during the 1911 session. 
‘ Wilson did not apply himself to the prodding along of legislation as he had done 
ay in the first flush of his enthusiasm the previous year. He was busy else- 
where, and to Judge William P. Martin, of Essex County, was delegated the 
task of making an analysis of the pending legislative measures. The judge 
also wrote many of the Wilson veto messages. 

The foremost question of the session was the attempt to complete 
legislation long before begun to abolish railroad grade crossings. The issue 
was acute, especially in such cities as Paterson and Passaic, where the main 
tracks of a railroad then ran—and still do—through the middle of the streets 
y in the business section. Foster Voorhees, in 1895, introduced a bill requiring 

the railroads to elevate their tracks in Newark and Jersey City; in both 
places the Pennsylvania system had already begun the work of so doing. It 
was only by the aid of this railroad that the bill was enacted that year. Later 
| there was considerable, almost continuous, agitation for the wiping out of 
every grade crossing. The main difficulty was the determining of whether 
the railroads should pay all of the expenses involved, or whether it should be 
shared by the locality involved. During the Wilson régime both parties 
inserted planks into their platforms approving of the elimination of the grade 
crossings; there only remained the passing of a measure which would do it. 
Senator Pierce, of Union County, and Assemblyman McCran, of Passaic 
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County, each introduced bills to this end in their Houses. It was a composite 
of these two measures which finally came up for enactment. The bill was 
modeled after a Connecticut statute adopted two decades earlier, but was 
more drastic since the New Jersey bill required that one crossing must be 
removed annually for every thirty miles of track. The Connecticut statute 
was more elastic in that it permitted the State authorities to exercise discre- 
tion when the financial condition of the companies did not warrant such 
removals. No discretion was provided in enforcement of the New Jersey 
law. There was a determined effort made to defeat the bill on the part of the 
railroad lobby, which announced that such legislation would cripple all the 
railroads in the State and bankrupt some. A State organization of mayors 
was just as diligent in their lobbying, and often both had to be driven from 
the floors of the legislative chambers. 

Wilson had been busy with his campaign, but was believed to favor the 
measure. He suddenly projected himself into the melée by announcing that 
the bill was too drastic, that he would veto it if it came into his hand. The 
bill was passed, nevertheless, and Wilson did as he said he would. In the 
message which accompanied his veto he pointed out that such a statute would 
seriously embarrass the railways, and that the matter had better be left to 
the Utility Commission to care for. “In this way,” said the Governor’s veto, 
“all the results that could possibly be attained by the present bill would be 
attained without the risk and perhaps the discouragement and discredit of 
attempting a thing, in itself inequitable and impracticable.” The message 
was a condensation and adaptation of advice railroad officials had showered 
him with. As the message was opened in the Senate Chamber there fell 
from the bill a letter written by a railroad man to the Governor embodying 
arguments identical with the Wilson veto. The faux pas was never used 
against Wilson in his Presidential campaign. 

The Legislature determined to override the Governor’s veto as both 
parties were pledged to such legislation. Since that Legislature was Repub- 
lican it no doubt thought it would be an effective means of showing up the 
“Champion of the People” as a slave of the corporation and pose themselves 
in the limelight in an anti-monopoly réle. The bill was reénacted. To get 
the immediate glory when it would do the most good to the Republican 
cause, the statute was acclaimed a law and its enforcement demanded. But 
the railroad attorneys forestalled this, getting a decision in the courts that 
conditions arising out of a twelve-day adjournment of the Legislature had 
rendered the reénactment of the measure illegal, veto or no veto. The bill 
was reintroduced by Senator Pierce and reénacted, with the alteration that 
only the dangerous grade crossings were to be eliminated, such crossings to 
be abandoned at the rate of thirty miles a year. If a municipality asked for 
the removal of a crossing it is required to pay fifteen per cent. of the costs. 
Governor Wilson signed this bill. One still must use great care in some of 
Jersey’s busiest streets, particularly in Passaic and Paterson, for the railroad 
trains still scurry down them on the ground level. 

The legislative session was relatively and practically barren in reforms. 
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With the Republicans in control too much energy was wasted in personal hos- 
tilities. Toward the end the Republican members issued a statement declar- 
ing that the public business was sadly demoralized and the responsibility for 
this condition blamed upon the Governor. Wilson’s tart reply read, in part: 


The statement that I have by frequent absences from the State 
in any degree neglected my duties as Governor, is absolutely false. 
No important matter of business has been allowed to fall in arrears 
in my office... .. Almost all the bills of capital consequence were 
reserved until the last. Among them none were more conspicuous 
than those which attempted to break down at one point or another 
the best legislation of the session of IQII to the maintenance of 
which both parties were explicitly pledged in the campaign of the 
autumn of I9QII..... This, that, and the other door of loose prac- 
tice was deliberately opened. It was my duty to stand guard against 
these things and I have done so. Against the bills to this effect 
which have passed over my veto, I wish to utter my earnest protest 
in the name not only of party obligations—an obligation fairly rest- 
ing upon both parties—but in the name of the people of the State. 
The session has been fruitful of nothing so much as of legislation 
tending to impair rather than to increase the efficiency of the laws 
of the State. 


In a justification of his failure in 1912 to follow his practice of the 
previous year, of prodding the Legislature by special messages, Wilson 
declared : 


I did not deem it wise or courteous to avow, as the session 
advanced, by reported messages that the great matters were to be 
ignored and that the whole force of the session was to be spent upon 
measures of another sort and of questionable expediency. If the 
session has been barren and disappointing, as it has been, the people 
of the State will know where to bestow the blame. 


If the Governor’s hands had been tied by the Republican Legislature of 
1912 they were certainly cut free by the shift in the character of the Legisla- 
ture of 1913. Accompanying his election as President a landslide had swept 
the State’s officers into the Democratic column. The Senate now consisted of 
twelve Democrats to nine Republicans; the Assembly stood fifty-one Demo- 
crats to eight Republicans. Never in the history of the State had a Legis- 
lature been so overwhelmingly Democratic, Never had a Democratic leader 
in the executive’s chair contemplated a political situation so much to his 
liking. There were several reform measures with which Wilson had hoped 
to climax his administration, and now, if ever, he had his chance. He was 
not satisfied with the makeshift method by which Judge Kalisch had clipped 
the wings of the high-flying sheriffs and deprived them of some of their 
political powers. Wilson advocated an enactment which would strip them 
entirely of all jury drawing prerogatives. Then, since he had declared him- 
self to the Nation as emphatically in favor of the initiative, referendum and 
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recall as efficient and necessary adjuncts to government, he felt that only 
a revision of the Constitution of New Jersey by a popular convention coul 
these and his other favorite reforms be incorporated into the government of 
the State. Lastly, he had been so continually criticized, especially by Roose- 
velt, during the Presidential campaign, of having failed in two years to curb — 
the operations of the corporations chartered in his State, that he was deter- 
mined to show America what a thorough job he would make of “trust= an 
busting.” And he had all the prestige of the highest office which is the gift 
of the country to help him overawe the legislators of a comparatively small 
State. 

He had the electorate with him in his attack upon the jury system. Just 
so long as boss-chosen sheriffs could pick jurors pledged to do the bidding of 
the bosses for or against any person coming before them, there could be no 
assurance of justice, nor honesty in politics. The method proposed by Wil- 
son to overcome a well-known defect in our judiciary system was to give the 
power to draw grand juries to the judges. But this proposition came at a 
time when the people were restive under the too great powers of judges 
and were demanding that the recall of judges by popular vote should be 
incorporated in National and State law. A judge could be just as much of 
a tool of a boss as a sheriff, and since there were fewer of them, more easily 
controlled. They already had the power “to set aside or reduce jury awards 
against big corporations; and under a law enabling them to revise jury lists, 
they already practically could dominate the presentments of grand inquests 
and verdicts of petty panels. The trend of the sentiment of the hour was to 
restrict their prerogatives rather than extend them as Governor Wilson pro- 
posed to do with the revival of the judge-made jury commission scheme.” 
Many a grand juror, whose character as a high-class, honest citizen had 
never been impugned, had meekly writhed under the scathing arraignment 
of a judge, and felt that already the court had rather too much and too offen- 
sive power. One Joseph Salus, foreman of an Atlantic County Grand Jury, 
with intent not above suspicion however, had dared to tell the judge that he 
had no more right to tell a jury what it should do than the jury had to tell 
the court what he should do. And many of the justices of the higher courts 
concurred in this opinion. 

There were, of course, many reasons why an increase in the powers 
given the judges was unpopular in Jersey, but these did now weigh heavily 
with the Governor. He wanted to break forever bossism, and could not see 
that smashing the jury system might not be as effective in accomplishing this 
as he hoped. Assemblyman Zisgen, of Bergen, introduced a bill embodying 
the ideas suggested, but all the persuasive eloquence of Wilson could not get 
a majority for it. Then it was proposed that an elective jury commission to 
appoint juries be established, but since the sheriff was an elected officer, why 
replace one elective official with another? Then the Zisgen bill was amended 
to substitute the Governor for the “judges” of the measure. But the legisla- 
tors recalling the ruthless manner of Governors like Abbett and others— 
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perhaps Wilson himself—were unready to increase the altogether too great 
prerogatives of the executive. 

The bill was tabled. The Governor sent a warning message, but without 
result. An amended measure was suggested which would authorize the Gov- 
ernor to appoint in those counties which, in a popular referendum, voted for 
the proposed method of jury drawing. Wilson urged the removal from the 
bill of the referendum amendment, telegraphing to Senator Davis, the Demo- 
cratic leader in the upper chamber: “I feel very strongly our party’s 
unequivocal commitment to jury reform and that the terms of the referendum 
in the present bill are a virtual nullification of the reform. Can we not give 
the people what they demand without qualification?’ The Senate did as 
the President-Governor wished, but the House returned the measure in its 
original amended form. A special session of the Legislature was called in 
May, where the Governor’s Jury Commission was the subject for considera- 
tion, but that body was interested neither in this nor the granting of more 
powers to the Governorship. Then someone suggested that the Chancellor 
be given control over juries, but the Assembly would not enact any measure 
which would not give the people a chance to say what they wanted, which 
after all was supposedly at the base of most of Wilson’s reform measures. 
Worn out by the opposition the Governor gave up the fight. A compromise 
Chancellor bill was passed with the popular referendum feature intact. Late 
in 1913 a vote was taken and to the surprise of legislators and the people 
themselves, the statute was carried by a majority of more than 30,000. Ten 
days later Supreme Court Justice Swayze declared a State-wide referendum 
in legislation unconstitutional and set the law aside. 

Chronologically, the attempt made by the Governor to pass legislative 
law for a popular convention to draw a new Constitution marks the end of 
Wilson’s activities in New Jersey as its executive and Democratic leader. He 
wanted to gather together all the reforms which he felt were peculiarly his 
. own into a form which could not be changed at the will of succeeding legis- 
latures. The ripping to pieces of the Constitution and its patching together 
with his specialties was the method he determined to use. The “State Con- 
vention” feature of the Geran Act was a means ready at hand to procure the 
desirable constitutional changes; and he had persuaded the convention to 
declare for a popularly elected constitutional convention. Here was his 
chance to make an integral part of New Jersey government most of the meas- 
| ures he had advocated, more particularly the initiative, referendum and recall 
plan of rule, and also to introduce the apportionment of State Senators in 
accord with population by districts instead of by counties. 

The dual-legislative system of government was undergoing, in the United 
States, one of those sporadic series of criticisms, such as break out every so 
often in Great Britain in the House of Lords, and in sections of the British 
Empire which still retain Senates. There were none, as with the English 
Dominions, who advocated the obliteration of Senates, but it was the trend 
of the times in America to make population the basis of Senatorial represen- 
tation. Wilson’s inclusion of this notion foreordained his effort at recon- 
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struction of the State Constitution to defeat. It had been New Jersey, in 


1788, which had been largely instrumental in making the basis of representa-_ 
tion in the United States Senate by states instead of by people. This same 
principle had been introduced in the home government and had been adhered _ 
to in the Constitution of 1844. Since that time constitutional conventions and 
commissions had been hedged in with pledges and enactments which pre- 
cluded even the consideration of any change from the county representation to 
that of population. Since constitutional legislation had to go through the 
Senate, the millenium had not been reached when Senators could be expected 
to cut their own throats. 

But the Governor had apparently created a millenium, for he had Sena- 
torial backing in the unanimous insertion of a constitutional convention plank 
into the State platform. For the purpose of making effective that unanimous 
proposal, bills were introduced into the Legislature calling for such a con- 
vention. The Senators, upon second thought, were no longer enthusiastic 
for any change which would give the political control in their chamber to a 
few counties in the northern part of the State. It was questioned whether 
the Legislature had any right to maltreat the ancient Constitution. Attorney- 
General Edmund Wilson gave as his opinion that “the Constitution itself 
provided the only means of its renovation, by amendments ratified by two 
legislatures and then by the people.” Charles Hennessy, Assemblyman from 
Bergen, thinking otherwise, introduced a bill for a popularly chosen conven- 
tion in which each county would be represented by as many delegates as its 
population entitled it to. The measure was battered about and mutilated in 
both chambers before coming up for passage in a final form which had the 
popular clause elided. It received a fat majority in the Assembly. In the 
Senate only four Senators voted for it. And that ended that; the Consti- 
tution escaped having any patches plastered on its ragged garments. The 
defeat of the measure was just another straw showing how the wind had 
changed as regards Wilson’s influence in Jersey governmental affairs. 

Wilson had chafed under the criticism heaped upon him during the 
Presidential campaign because he had talked much about curbing the trusts 
and had not done so as the Governor of New Jersey. With a Legislature 
overwhelmingly Democratic he started in to repair this omission and, suc- 
ceeding, vastly increased his reputation throughout the Nation as a cour- 
ageous opponent of corporations and “Big Business” which then dominated 
politics, in the East, at least. That in clipping the wings of the trusts he cut 
great slices off the income which New Jersey was deriving from corporation 
taxes and the filing of charter receipts did not interest the country at large, 
except those states that took advantage of the setback given Jersey’s whole- 
sale business in charters by enacting laws similar to those repudiated by the 
Wilson legislation. Prior to the Governor’s attack, New Jersey had received 
from corporations a total of nearly $35,000,000, the filing fees aggregating 
another $4,500,000. The annual income from both sources was about 
$3,000,000. 
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Wilson had become increasingly radical. He had threatened certain 
heads of corporations that if they did certain things he would see that they 
were “hanged higher than Haman.” The phrase “personal guilt” was often 
on his lips. On one occasion he had declared: “There is only, historically 
speaking, one possible successful punishment of abuses of law, and that is, 
that when a wrong thing is done you find the man who did it and punish him. 
You can fine all the corporations there are and fine them out of existence, and 
all you have done will be to have embarrassed the commerce of the country. 
You will have left the men who did it free to repeat it in other combinations.” 
Brave words these, phrases which demanded brave deeds. The President- 
elect, when on the trail of something he was determined to hunt down, had 
a chilly courage and disregard of consequences to others which slashed its 
way to the kill. 

Upon his return from Bermuda, where he had been recuperating from 
the labor of the national campaign, he called in Chancellor Walker and Ben- 
nett Van Syckel, a retired Justice of the Supreme Court, for the purpose of 
framing a series of seven regulatory laws largely patterned after the Cali- 
fornia corporation statutes. These were introduced into the Legislature and, 
while opposed, were passed almost without amendments. They were known 
as the Seven Sisters laws and were extremely broad and inclusive in their 
definitions of trusts and what trusts must not be or do in New Jersey. The 
penalties attached to the laws were heavy and personal. A corporation 
breaking them could not only be deprived of its charter, but the directors and 
officials were liable to prosecution and punishment. They were probably 
the most comprehensive anti-corporation measures of that day, and enlarged 
the definition of the term “trust” beyond any held previously. The business 
interests of America sat up and took notice, since Wilson was soon to be the 
President of the country. The labor interests becoming frightened, thinking 
that the unions might come under the classification of trusts and, therefore, 
open to prosecution, sought assurance that the Seven Sisters laws would not 
be applied to them. Wilson is supposed to have given the required assurance, 
at Washington, not in New Jersey, that they would not be. He was reported 
as “ready to sign an Act of Congress forbidding the use of a trust prosecuting 
fund in the prosecution of the labor trust, 7. e., the American Federation of 
Labor.” 

The legislators of New Jersey were exceedingly worried as to the future 
of the State corporation charter business. Some of the Senators predicted 
that all the laws would do would be to destroy that business. And that is 
just about all that happened. Other states, notably Delaware, copied out the 
attractive features of the former Jersey corporation laws and reduced its 
filing fees and annual franchise taxes. The hegira of the big industrial cor- 
porations from New Jersey soon began. They surrendered their charters, 
packed up their belongings and reincorporated in Delaware. The number of 
new incorporations diminished greatly. In 1914, for the first time since 
franchises had been taxed, the total in the State showed a loss. In the 
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amount of the taxes assessed on miscellaneous corporations there w: 
steady decline, beginning with 1914, which continued annually until 1920. | 

No sooner was Wilson out of office than a system of tinkering with the 
corporation laws began. On April 9, 1920, the Democratic Governor, — 
Edwards, signed bills which had passed the Legislature, repealing all of t be, 
Seven Sisters laws which had not heretofore been amended. Just how much  __ 
Jersey lost by the enactments can only be estimated; it ran well into the mil-_ 
lions. The Wilson laws never had any judicial interpretation, so that in addi- 
tion to the number of companies which left the State there was an unknown 
number who dared not incorporate in it because they could not know how the 
Seven Sisters might act under provocation. It was the stability of the Jersey 
corporation laws, as much as their liberality, which had attracted big indus- — 
trial concerns. The repeal of the Seven Sisters laws coincided with an 
enactment of the Legislature of a law permitting corporations to issue stock 
with no par value, also with the abolition of the National Capital Issues Com- | 
mittee established during the World War. New Jersey’s charter business 
promptly began to pick up. From $78,023 in 1915, the filing fees went up to 
$366,175 in 1920 and, by 1924—a poor year—had reached $445,458. Since 
1924 no year has passed which failed to show an increase in the number of 
corporations and the amount of taxes received by the State. 

In reviewing the important measures enacted during the Wilson régime 
and pointing out some of their effects upon Jersey’s citizenry and upon the 
destiny of the State, there had been no intentional overlooking of many other 
enactments of marked value. They are too many to receive individual atten- 
tion. During the last session of the Legislature, 1913, laws were placed upon 
the statute books, to quote from the Democratic platform of that year: 
“Laws for the safeguarding of railroad travel, for the strengthening of the 
school laws, for instructions to school children to prevent accidents, for the 
pensioning of widows and their children, for the correction and curbing of 
corporation abuses within the State, for the abolition of grade crossings, for 
the regulation of motor vehicle traffic, for the establishment of a uniform sys- 
tem of weights and measures, for agricultural demonstrations throughout the 
State, for the extension of the employers’ liability act to municipal and State 
employees, for the semi-monthly pay to municipal and State employees, for 
the establishment of a State Department of Records and Archives, for the 
use of the public school buildings for public gatherings, for the contract 
system of prison labor, for the establishment of a board of parole for pris- 
oners, besides many other equally important and equally progressive 
measures.” 

A similar, if not so long, list might be made of the enactments of the 
first year, that first of two Democratic legislatures which were ready to do 
the Governor’s will. 

If into this brief account of the accession of the Princeton professor to 
the Governor’s chair, and of some of the things he did while in it, there have 
crept in phrases which apparently show a lack of admiration, if there are 
comparisons and criticism seemingly invidious, they may be discounted. Few 
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: but that can subscribe to the admiration of Wilson’s leadership: “We 
_ endorse his administration as Governor of this State. Under his guidance 


Bey - Was enacted, and we are now enjoying the benefits flowing 
__ from these legislative acts.” The intention has been to look upon the legisla- 


Wilson held on to the Governorship until four days before he left Tren- 
ton to be inaugurated as President. A few days before his departure, the 
Legislative Correspondents’ Club held its annual dinner, at which Wilson 
relaxed and had a thoroughly gay time. At the first of these functions that 
he attended he had a very bad evening. A vaudeville actor resembling his 
political enemy, Smith, was made up as an exact counterpart of the old Jer- 
sey boss and was seated directly within the line of Wilson’s vision. He was 
plainly disturbed and did not wholly regain his composure even when the 
pseudo-Smith was revealed in his true colors. But there were no unhappy 
incidents at the dinner given the last week of Wilson’s New Jersey official 
life. On the last Saturday morning of February the Governor surrendered 
the seal of the State to James F. Fielder. Wilson seldom returned to the 
scene of his early political struggles. And thus passed from the New Jersey 
State House a great Governor, the first to be installed as the President of 
the United States. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
FROM WILSON TO THE PRESENT. 





The political history of the fifteen years following the Wilson adminis- 
tration is quite as full of incident as any other like period and more impor- 
tant, if for no other reason than that New Jersey grew immensely in popula- 
tion, industry and wealth. The cost of government increased beyond all 
expectation, the bonded indebtedness swelled to mammoth proportions because 
of conditions growing out of war, and of modern demands for highways, 
institutions, developments. Jersey has been doing things on a scale in the 
last decade beyond the conception of legislators of twenty years ago. Politi- 
cally the atmosphere has been electric, what with governors and legislatures 
of different persuasions, the introduction of the prohibition question, the 
entrance of women into the political arena. There is more history being 
made than could be printed within many volumes. But this section has 
already exceeded its allotted space, and only a few of the events of the last 
decade and a half can be mentioned, some of the legislation summarized, and 
the Governor and leaders of this period be briefly introduced. 

Under the reconstructed primary laws the first tryout in the nomination | 
of a gubernatorial candidate, 1913, was for the purpose of selecting one 
who should succeed Wilson, the prime mover of that law. Taking into con- 
sideration the various other progressive enactments which were intended 
once for all to make bossism a thing of the past, it was exceedingly interest- 
ing to sit in the gallery and see how the whole matter would work out. The 
primary would be free for all with the best man winning. There might be 
too many candidates, of course, but that would only make it the more excit- 
ing. The winner of the primary of the Democratic party was the almost 
assured next Governor. It soon became apparent that there would be a 
three-cornered race in the Democratic primary. It had been taken for 
granted that Mayor H. O. Wittpenn, the grocer boy who had beaten the 
undertaker’s assistant, Fagan, to become temporarily boss of Jersey City, 
would be a candidate for Governor. By reason of his legislative following, 
he had been an important factor in helping the original Wilson program to 
success, and the Governor had written to him, “Your generous friendship for 
myself and your aid, again and again rendered in effective fashion, have won 
not only my deep admiration, but my appreciation.” He had compelled the 
Governor to come to terms with him as boss of Hudson County, since the 
death of Davis, to get its delegates to the Baltimore Convention, and had 
demanded patronage at times. Wittpenn was a thoroughgoing progressive 
and seemingly just the natural one to step into Wilson’s shoes at Trenton, but 
this did not appeal especially to the President-elect. There was a threatened 
rival for the candidacy in Katzenbach, who, in 1910, had captured the entire 
convention of Wilson’s home county, and this had never been forgiven. Kat- 
zenbach was induced to stand in the primary to end the feud between Edwards 
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and Wittpenn. Then there was Edward I. Edwards, afterwards United 
States Senator and New Jersey’s Governor. He was, at this time, State 


_ Comptroller, but was seeking to become the State Treasurer. Edwards had 


always been on friendly terms with the Governor, but had gone out of his 
way to hold up Wilson’s pay checks when the latter had been out of the 
State and Senate presidents were acting governors. Probably this was also 
not forgiven. At any rate Wilson used the power of his position to keep 
Edwards out of the treasurership, giving as his reason the fact that he felt 
“strongly indeed that it is unwise and inexpedient that a banker should be 
elected to the post of Treasurer of the State, no matter what his personal 
integrity.” Wittpenn, reluctantly, had aided the Governor in defeating 
Edwards, and the latter, therefore, was determined to have it out with the 
Jersey City mayor, and did so by suggesting the nomination of James I. 
Fielder, the Acting Governor. 

Wilson had his own ideas, and four months after leaving the State, 
declared himself against a three-cornered fight and that it would be wise for 
Jersey democracy to support Fielder. “I am sure,” he wrote to Wittpenn, 
“you will not think that the conclusion I have come to as the leader of the 
party is in any way a subtraction from my cordial personal regard or from 
my acknowledgment of the distinguished services which you have rendered 
the party.” In the primaries which followed, Fielder was nominated for 
Governor by the Democrats with a majority over Katzenbach of 45,299, and 
the indefatigable Edward Casper Stokes, regular of regulars, was nominated 
by the Republicans. After it was all over the electorate sat back in their 
chairs and wondered whether the bosses really had been stripped of all their 
power, or whether the primaries, after all, were not something of a “hands of 
Esau and voice of Jacob” affairs. One thing was certain, the primaries had 
added greatly to the cost of standing for office, both to the candidate and to 
the State. " 


Fielder as Governor—In the November election Fielder won over 
Stokes with a plurality of 32,886, but with a minority of all the votes cast. 
The totals were: Fielder, Democrat, 173,148; Stokes, Republican, 140,298; 
Colby, Progressive, 41,132; Reilly, Socialist, 13,977; Mason, Prohibitionist, 
3,427; Butterworth, Socialist-Labor, 2,460; Dwyer, Independent, 875. Evi- 
dently there were to be more numerous candidates under the primary system, 
The Democratic party was also able to retain their control over both Houses 
of the Legislature, but with smaller majorities; in the Senate this was 
reduced to one, in the House the number stood thirty-seven Democrats to 
twenty-three Republicans. To save repetition, let it be recorded here that 
beginning with 1915, down to the present, 1929, the Republicans have always 
held majorities in both Houses, except for one 30-30 Assembly. 

Mr. Fielder had a difficult job ahead of him as Governor. His own 
party were none too well satisfied with the way in which legislation had gone 
during the last few years. The Progressives who had lined up with Wilson 
had come for the most part from the Republican forces; they were now 
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should they cease becoming a separate party and swing to the foe. TI 
Republican leaders were finding that inter-party quarrels only served to 
them away from the feed-bin, and were showing a tendency towards gett 
together, which portended a sweep of the Legislature and perhaps the w 
ning of the next gubernatorial election. It was Fielder’s job to be p 
leader in the pre-Wilsonian political fashion of being a fence-builder instea 
of a premier. He must conserve the strength of the State Democracy; hol a 
fast to that which had been gained both as regards offices and reforms. It 
was a thankless and difficult task for anyone to undertake. But he wasa 
good man for the job as was realized by the Senate which had chosen him for __ 
their President, knowing that he was to become the Acting Governor. a 

James Fairman Fielder is a native of Jersey City, the descendant of 
Hollanders. The families of both parents were well known in the religious 
and political circles of the State. The Governor, a graduate of Columbia 
University Law School, had been admitted to the bar in 1888, and taken to 
politics as a duck does to water. He was a member of the Assembly from 
Hudson County in 1903 and 1904, and in 1907 was elected to the Senate. He 
was reélected to this body in 1910 by the largest majority of votes ever given — 
to a State Senator from his county, and, in 1913, was unanimously elected __ 
President of the Senate, and thus in line for the Governorship, which Wilson 
must lay down. When the latter resigned he was so pleased with his succes- 
sor that in his last message to the Legislature he said: “May I not in closing 
express the satisfaction I feel in the knowing that when I lay down the 
duties of Governor I shall leave them in the hands of Senator Fielder, a man 
of proved character, capacity, fidelity and devotion to the public service, a — 
man of the type to which the people of this State desire their public men to 
conform.” Mr. Fielder is now a Vice-Chancellor, appointed and sworn into 
office, December 1, 1919. He was reappointed in 1926. 

Governor Fielder showed himself a conservative radical from the first, 
starting his régime with a cautious inaugural address which discussed mainly 
such non-partisan legislation as a short session, the introduction of fewer 
bills, the enactments of fewer laws, and the passage of bills earlier in the 
session. (He realized, perhaps, that he was going to use his veto power 
early and often.) He suggested, as every new Governor did, a decrease in 
governmental expenditures, and a lessening of the number of officials, com- 
missions, and the like. There was an Economy and Efficiency Commission 
about ready to report their findings and suggestions on the latter subject. He 
expatiated at length upon the necessity of paying more attention to the needs 
of the penal and other institutions of the State, of agriculture, decreased taxes, 
and freer home rule, all measures about which there could be little contro- 
versy since both parties had for years included such planks in their platforms. 

More boldly he asked that the reforms in the jury system, which had 
come up for decision while he was Acting Governor, be established more 
clearly, including the passing again of the Chancellor-Sheriff Act without a 
referendum; that the county tax assessors be brought more fully under the 
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‘ph #4 control of the State Board of Taxation; that the Hillery Maximum Tax Act 
__ be repealed—this was a measure passed for the protection of the railroads 
__ when equal taxation laws brought these corporations on a par with the other 
_ taxpayers of Jersey. A repeal of the law might displease the railroads, but 
it would give greater freedom in the raising of money by municipalities, which 
would please those who handled the funds. Fielder advocated an easing up 
on taxes assessed against bank and trust shares. He also tried to persuade 
the Legislature to leave the primary and election laws to stand as they were 
until they had been fully tried out. 

At the end of a year a Democratic Legislature and Governor could “point 
with pride” to the passing of laws which effected the long delayed reform of 
the jury system of New Jersey; an increase in State income by the imposi- 
tion of taxes upon the estates of deceased persons; the repealing of the 
Hillery Maximum Tax Law; and slight improvement in bookkeeping at the 
State House; in the improvement of preferential primaries in counties and 
municipalities, in labor legislation, in the amount donated to the Agricultural 
College and Experiment Station. There had also been a reduction in the 
volume of legislation, and arrangements had been perfected for the clearer 
wording and probable legality of laws passed by the establishment of a Leg- 
islative Reference Bureau in the State Library and the appointing of an 
expert bill-drafting advisor in the Attorney-General’s department. Provi- 
sions had been made for the submittal to popular vote of certain proposed 
amendments to the Constitution. 

The amendments in question were voted upon October 19, 191 5. Both 
parties favored giving the people the chance to decide them. The first, relat- 
ing to giving to women the right of suffrage, was overwhelmingly voted 
} down, the majority in a comparatively small vote being 51,108. The second, 
relating to easier methods of amending the Constitution, was lost by half the 
majority against the first. The third, providing for the permitting of excess 
condemnation of land for public improvement, also went by the board. New 
Jersey voters have a habit of being exceedingly conservative when constitu- 
tional amendments are submitted to them. Whatever is, is best left as it is, 
seems to be the principle which actuates their voting. In the four special 
elections held in New Jersey since 1897 for the adoption of amendments to 
the Constitution, only one of the many submitted has been accepted. This 
was the zoning amendment and the sole survivor in 1927. 

The Governor was somewhat surprised to have his economy suggestions 
taken seriously, and not in the way he intended the innocuous suggestions to 
be considered. There were no laws passed or measures, worth the mention, 
taken to cut down governmental expenses, or to reduce the number of officials 
and boards. On the contrary, all were increased; the appropriation of laws 
called for more than ever before. Instead of action there was the usual pot 
calling the kettle black. The Democrats accused the Republicans of starting 
it all away back in 1894 when that party first took over the management of 
the State. Sixteen successive Republican legislatures had increased the Jer- 
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sey Treasury expenditures more than $3,000,000. The Republicans pointed 
out that the State expenditures had increased that much in the last four 
years and that, while they had turned over to Wilson’s administration a fre 
balance of $1,600,000, the treasury, on November 1, 1913, showed a free 
balance of but $300,000. The acrid discussion was chiefly pre-campaign — 
blustering. The truth of the business was that while the population had 
almost doubled since the ‘nineties, and valuations and the sources of income ~ 
had multiplied more than this, the State expenditures had not increased in 
proportion to either of these two factors. Too much money was being spent 
for what the State got in 1894, and too much was being expended similarly 
in 1914. Endless bickering as to whom, or what, was responsible could not 
offset the facts. Governmental expenses were to increase; how great should 
be that increase a few years later few imagined. The business before the 
Legislature then, and always was, as a later Governor was to suggest in 
phrases which, boiled down, meant: “Quit worrying about increased expen- 
ditures and give your attention to more business-like ones, while you work for 
a greater income.” 

At the polls, in 1914, the control of the Legislature was taken out of the 
hands of the Democrats and has since remained so, the result showing in the 
next session of eleven Republicans in the Senate to ten Democrats, and in 
the Assembly thirty-eight Republicans to twenty-two Democrats, the dispro- 
portion increasing until 1919. In the same landslide the Republicans had car- 
ried eight out of twelve Congressional districts, which gave the Democratic 
leaders at Washington something to think about with another Presidential 
election staring them in the face. For the remainder of his term, Governor 
Fielder was shorn of his power, except as he exerted it with the threat and 
use of the veto. 

As always, with a change of the party in power, there was a great deal 
of tearing down to do in officialdom, in the repeal of laws, in the preparation 
of the soil for another crop of the “ins,” conditions which do not make for 
much progressive legislation. 

At the end of his administration the Governor could show few results 
of which he was proud. A large free balance remained in the treasury in 
place of a deficit, but he could take only the credit of having suggested that 
such a balance should be provided. There had begun those tinkerings with 
the Seven Sisters laws which was to eventuate some years later in their vir- 
tual repeal. The Economy and Efficiency Commission had reported and 
measure were passed which had yet to prove whether they would be either 
economical or efficient. A law providing for a central purchasing bureau 
was expected to save $200,000 to the taxpayers. There was also a budget 
system inaugurated which would enable the people to know in advance the 
items of State expense, the reasons therefor, and give the taxpayers the 
opportunity to express their judgment of the merits of the expenditures 
proposed. This was a development, or expansion, of the Requisition Act of 
1914, as was also the Purchase Act. Provisions for an increase of the State 
income on any large scale were somewhat lacking. If Mr. Fielder’s admin- 
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istration lacked outstanding features he, at least, can hardly be held respon- 
sible with a complete loss of the Legislature, the absorption of the Progres- 
sives with their ideas by the Republicans, and the prospect of war engaging 
the attention of a State which held views opposite to those promulgated by 
his party. 

The election of 1916 was another of those “crucial” affairs very disturb- 
ing in its results to the Democratic party at home and in the Nation. Wilson 
saw “portents in the sky” when Jersey went Republican in 1914. With the 
Bull Moosers having made their last stand and hovering once more in the 
shadow of the elephant, it was somewhat problematical whether the President 
could be reélected. The vote of every State was valuable, few more so than 
his home State Jersey, not only because of its electoral ballots, but as com- 
plimentary to the professor who had been graduated from its politics to the 
Presidential chair. He, therefore, desired to put his best foot forward there 
and intended, at one time, to have his Secretary of War, Lindley M. Garrison, 
enter the primaries as a candidate for Governor. The Secretary had taken 
little part in Jersey politics, but had made a favorable impression by his cam- 
paign speeches for Wilson. His elevation to a seat in the cabinet had given 
him a standing which would prove very effective in a State gubernatorial 
fight. But Garrison, probably the most aggressive member of the cabinet, 
had spoken out of turn in joining Roosevelt in urging Congress to come out 
with a definite preparedness policy; and in urging, for that matter, Wilson 
to get out in the open and compel Congress to legislate for preparedness just 
as he had compelled Jersey legislatures to do his bidding and had forced 
Congressional action in a tariff bill, the Federal Reserve measure and other 
enactments. Wilson and Garrison really were but little apart on their ideas 
of preparedness, but the President liked to do his own talking and liked not 
at all to have his hand forced under any circumstances. Garrison faded out 
of the picture right then as a gubernatorial candidate in New Jersey. 

George L. Record had anneunced his candidacy for the Governorship, 
and Wilson, with Tumulty, swung their influence in his favor, or partially 
so. Mr. Record, because of his invaluable services in framing many of the 
outstanding governmental measures in Jersey which had brought natural 
fame to the President, was in line for reward. It had been proclaimed by 
the newspapers that he would be appointed to the Federal Trade Commission 
by Wilson. But the President changed his mind and, after trying unsuccess- 
fully to get another approved by the Senate for the post, appointed former 
Governor Fort. Record, in the most sporting fashion, took his let-down 
quietly and won the admiration of all who knew him, including the President. 
Upon his issuing a statement that he would stand for the nomination for 
Governor in the Democratic primary, Wilson and Tumulty, at the sugges- 
tion of the Trenton editor, James Kerney, enlisted Charles R. Crane to come 
to the aid of Record. Crane agreed to subscribe $7,250 to have a booklet 
containing Record’s views printed and sent to each one of New Jersey’s 510,- 
000 registered voters. 














* 





A United States Senator was to be elected in 1916 to fill the. 
occupied by James E. Martine. Now Martine had been somewha 
at Washington by the President and treated shabbily in the matter 
Jersey appointments, although he held his office there as a result 
effective support Wilson had given him against Smith by insistence th 


ture. Martine, whose bluff honesty often got him into tight quarters 
not seen fit to back in the Senate some of Wilson’s nominations and 
therefore, booked by the President to go. The President, therefore, came | be 
in support of John W. Westcott, then Attorney-General of the State, who 
had made speeches nominating Wilson, both at Baltimore and St. Louis. 

In the Republican camp the State Senators, Austen Colgate and Walter 
E. Edge, came before the primary seeking the nomination for Governor; and — 
former Governor Murphy and Joseph S. Frelinghuysen were out for nom- ~ 
ination to the United States Senate. Governor Murphy, by name and deed 
already figured largely in this chapter. Mr. Frelinghuysen had been in Jer- 
sey politics since 1902, first as an unsuccessful candidate for Senator, to 
which office he was elected in 1905 and 1908, being President of that body in 
IQIO, serving several times as Acting Governor in the absence of Governor 
Fort. He was well known for his part in securing enactments of benefit to 
agriculture, education, and civil service laws. He had fathered the automo- 
bile law which bore his name, one of the most efficient enactments.of its day. 
He was President of the State Board of Agriculture, President of the State 
Board of Education, of which he had been a member since his appointment in 
1911 when the board was created. 

Austen Colgate, head of the Colgate Soap Company, had been one of 
the New Idea men who had created such a stir in the State before joining up 
with the more recently organized Progressive party. As more than forty 
thousand Progressive votes had been cast in the previous Presidential elec- 
tion, he was thought to have a splendid chance in the gubernatorial primary. 
Colgate had shown his metal in the New Idea battles, as an Assemblyman 
from Essex, in 1906, 1907, 1908, and a member of the Senate since I9QII. 
Walter E. Edge had held all sorts of political offices, and was at this time 
the Senator from Atlantic County. He came to the primary with a long 
record of accomplished legislation which he had either originated or pro- 
moted such as the Workmen’s Compensation Act, one of the first practical 
working laws of its kind in this country, and other labor legislation. Senator 
Edge, as the head of the Economy and Efficiency Commission, helped frame 
legislation eliminating political commissions, the consolidation of various 
boards and departments, about the first effective attempt to put through such 
legislation. He sponsored the bills and fought them through in spite of bitter 
opposition. The budget system and the Central Purchase Act, of the Fielder 
administration, rightly were credited to him, and he also introduced an enact- 
ment to do away with the costly and practically useless State census. He 
came to the primary with big guns, and provided the campaign which fol- 
lowed with a vote-winning slogan: “A Business Man with a Business Plan.” 
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2 The Edge Administration—The results of the primary elections can 
__ be briefly summarized. Edge won over Colgate by a small majority with the 
former Progressives solidly behind the soap manufacturer. Mayor Witt- 
a As penn, perennial candidate for Governor, won the Democratic favor above 
A _ Record by an overwhelming majority, itself an evidence of to what party the 
progressives had flown. Martine had a plurality of 21,334 over Westcott, 
_ while Frelinghuysen beat out Murphy for the Republican nomination for 
United States Senator. In the elections of November, Edge won with a 
plurality of 69,647 from Wittpenn; Frelinghuysen was sent to Washington 
with a plurality over Martine of 74,696. President Wilson lost the State to 
Charles E. Hughes, recently, 1930, appointed Chief Justice of the United 
State Supreme Court—by a plurality of 57,964. Had not a political blunder 
given California by the barest majority to Wilson, it might well have been 
the fortune of New Jersey to have made another than its former Governor 
the Nation’s war President. 

The slogan under which Walter Evans Edge had compaigned proved to 
be no empty phrase. His program consisted of a pledge to apply ordinary 
business principles to the thirty-million dollar business of the State of New 
Jersey. To quote his own language: 








_ 


__ I believe the Governor of the State should be the business man- 
ager of the State’s varied interests; that the Legislature, as repre- 
senting the various county interests, should be the board of direc- 
tors; that the people should realize that they are the stockholders 
owning collectively the business of New Jersey, and that the busi- 


( ness of New Jersey, speaking from the material standpoint, consists 
ts of all the natural resources, such as coast lines, river lines, harbor 
q facilities—developed or undeveloped—forests, streams, minerals, and 
i all the assets which Nature has provided. ... . 

y The State’s business also includes the opportunity—nay, imposes 


the obligation—to provide for and alleviate the distress of unfortu- 
nates and dependants, and through wise legislation and properly 
q conducted institutions, to correct, so far as is possible, those evils 
q responsible for this problem. ... . 
The entire proposition, whether the material or social side, is 
one requiring business judgment and business organization. 


The Governor purposed the bringing together in a close knit corporation 
the various commissions and boards, Legislature, with members from each 
: to make up a kind of cabinet, “to meet, consult and devise during the nine 
: months that the Legislature” was not in session, what should be done in the 
_ three months when that body met at Trenton. Both his definition and plans 
were interesting and promised much. In the two years he was at the head of 
the corporation more common-sense business-like legislation was placed upon 
the statute books than had characterized any similar period in a great many 

years. 


N. J.—68 
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Walter Edge was a student of high rank in two of the most difficult 
professions, journalism and politics, one might say he was a post graduate 
in both schools. His education began when he left the public schools and 
became a “printer’s devil” in the old “Atlantic Review” of Atlantic City. 
When sixteen he had a job in an advertising agency, specializing in the busi- 
ness of the local hotels. To make a tall story short, although starting with- 
out funds he, after two years, acquired the agency, and built of it an adver- 
tising concern handling business from not only all sections of the United 
States, but through established offices in London, Paris, Berlin, and elsewhere 
abroad. He bought a newspaper which was nothing but a hotel organ and 
made it the leading news medium of Atlantic City. He absorbed another 
sheet and made this the afternoon edition of his “Atlantic City Daily Press.” 
As success came more and more his way he began to have his fingers in all 
sorts of industrial and financial pies. 

Mr. Edge learned his politics as he had his business, from the bottom up. 
He was first one of the minor employees of the New Jersey Senate. In 
1897, 1898, 1899, he served as Journal Clerk of the Senate; from 1go1 to 
1905 he was secretary of that body. He entered the Assembly, in 1909, by 
an unexpectedly large majority, and was made floor leader the first year. 
Elected to the Senate, in 1910, he became majority leader of that body two 
years later, and was President of the Senate in 1915. Some of the outstand- 
ing measures promoted by Senator Edge already have come in for mention. 
It may be repeated that it was he who introduced the budget bill, aimed to 
systematize New Jersey’s finances and make the Governor the responsihle 
head of the fiscal system. 

Entering upon his term as Govenian he paid little attention to customs 
and precedents and went ahead as one who had a big job to do in a short 
while. In the second paragraph of his inaugural address he optimistically 
remarked : 


I believe it will be possible, with your earnest cooperation, to 
effect at least five big legislative accomplishments this year: 

First—A thorough reorganization of our road department, 
including a modern State Highway System. 

Second—Home rule for our cities to that degree which is per- 
missable under the Constitution and consistent with sound govern- 
ment. 

Third—The increase in the franchise tax on public utilities 
companies as provided for in our platform. 

Fourth—Additional consolidations of the State departments 
or boards or other activities in the interest of greater economy and 
increased efficiency. 

Fifth—A solution, officially endorsed and officially authorized, 
for our prison and institutional problems, so that the way may be 
paved for genuine penal and institutional reform through feasible 
development of the State-use and colony idea. 
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Twelve months later the Governor could show an organization completed 
for the administration of the State Highway System, but facing the neces- 
sity of curtailing expenditures because of labor and excessive prices for 
materials growing out of war conditions and requirements. The power of 
home rule in municipalities had been greatly extended, but there was still 
much to do. The term “local option” had come to mean something very 
different from the excise. The public utilities corporations, over-taxed by 
war conditions, were not interfered with greatly, the franchise taxes being 
increased from two to five per cent. The consolidation of State agencies, 
begun a year previously, progressed at a good gait. To accomplish the many 
things required of the State in the Nation-wide preparations for war, many 
commissions and boards of individuals had to be appointed. Lastly—two 
commissions were busy investigating the penal and correctional institutions 
and State institutions other than these. 

Of course, the original “big five” legislation made up only part of the 
year’s enactments. Equalization of taxes was given a helping hand; appro- 
priations for a new normal school were made ; the Civil Service System was 
overhauled, and, notwithstanding the unexpected emergency war expense, 
the treasury had a larger free balance than it had shown in several decades. 
But in everything and everywhere in the legislative activities of that time, 
war was the word ever upon the lips and engaging the attention. It gave 
State affairs a tremendous setback ; costs mounted beyond all reason. Impor- 
tant projects had to be given up to engage upon that greater project, war. 

Walter Edge will be remembered in Jersey history as our war Governor. 
The State needed a big man and had one. There was an increased demand 
for food with a decrease in the number of producers who were being called 
into the army or were engaged in other occupations. The Governor mobi- 
lized 50,000 home gardeners and 5,000 high school students to help remedy 
an acute situation, and to bring home to youth what war involved of activities 
other than fighting. Encouraged by the administration home guards and 
similar organizations were formed to replace the National Guard and other 
military units. The Governmental machinery was set to work at getting all 
that could be gotten from agriculture and industry ; with home defense; with 
State codperation; with the Conscription Act; with the care and maintenance 
of cantonments in Burlington and Bergen counties ; with the fraternal 
supervision of Jersey troops wherever they might be, and particularly troops 
from various states at Camp Dix at Wrightstown. 

New Jersey increased her National Guard from 4,500 men to 15,000 and 
included the formation of important new units, inspired by the Governor 
who, at the time, was making the Little White House in Sea Girt his head- 
quarters. Under the Selective Service law, New Jersey registered 754,594. 
The State is credited with 200,000 men in the various branches of national 
service. It was exceedingly difficult to provide the machinery to carry on the 
many new activities required of a non-military government and State. Gov- 
ernor Edge put in an exceedingly busy year. And when the armistice had 
been signed he engaged at once in a campaign for the proper appreciation 
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and care of those who had gone from civil life at the call of their country ar 
were now about to return. A great deal of the legislation of the later peri iat 
of the Edge administration had to do with measures growing out of the con- — 
ditions brought on by war. sa te 

Edge was our war Governor, and a right good one, but that phase of his — 
career to him was relatively unimportant. Many have asked him what he 
considered the outstanding feature of his term as Governor. His reply has 
been: “The inauguration of the State Highway System, the Delaware River 
Bridge, and the Hudson River tunnels, and the codrdination of all depart-_ 
mental activities in the Department of Institutions and Agencies.” He has 
a hatred of war, for its senseless destruction and waste, that disinclines him 
to value highly his manifold activities as a war governor. The constructive 
is more to his taste, and whatever one may think of him as the Republican 
boss of the State, it seems likely that future historians will agree that his 
use of his political power eventuated to the great and permanent benefit of 
New Jersey. 

Upon the death, in 1918, of William Hughes, our United States Senator, 
Governor Edge appointed, on February 23, David Baird to serve until the 
next election, as required by the Constitution. Without opposition in the 
primary, Senator Baird was nominated and in the election of November 5, 
1918, was elected over Charles O’Connor, Democrat, to fill the short term 
ending March, 1919. At the Republican primaries of September, 1918, Gov- 
ernor Edge was nominated for the full term in the United States Senate to 
succeed Baird, receiving a very large majority over George Record and 
Edward W. Gray. The Democratic primary was one of those affairs which 
fail to indicate any real choice on the part of the voters. With four standing 
for the nomination, George M. LaMonte received little more than a quarter 
of the votes cast, his plurality over the nearest two competitors being only 
about six hundred and fifty each. Governor Edge was sent to Washington 
for six years, receiving in the general November elections a plurality of 
25,279 over LaMonte. He resigned his Jersey Governorship May 16, 1919. 
Senator Edge was reélected, in 1924, to the Federal Senate, defeating his 
Democratic opponent, Mayor Frederick W. Donnelly, of Trenton, by a 
plurality of 276,986. In 1930 he was honored by President Hoover with the 
appointment to the American Embassy at Paris, France. 

Ambassador Edge is the first Jerseyman to represent his country in 
dealings with France since William L. Drayton was sent there in 1861 by 
President Lincoln. It will be recalled that Colonel George Harvey was sent 
to London by President Wilson. President Harrison sent William Walter 
Phelps to Germany, and President Cleveland appointed Theodore Runyon to 
succeed Phelps. In the whole history of the Nation there have been but six 
Jerseymen filling important diplomatic posts in Europe. Walter Edge 
became the seventh. 

Although having no pertinency just here, it is worthy of record that 
New Jersey has given the National Government a most famous President 
and six Presidential cabinet officers. Chronologically and curiously, the first 
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three were Secretaries of the Navy: Samuel L. Southard, 1823-29; Mahlon 
Dickerson, 1834-38, and George M. Robeson, 1869-77. F. T. Frelinghuysen 


_ was Secretary of State, 1881-85; John W. Griggs, Attorney-General, 1898- 


Igor; and Lindley M. Garrison, Secretary of War, 1913-16. 


William N. Runyon, Republican, was Acting Governor from May 16, 
1919 to January 13, 1920, when he resigned so as to be eligible to go before 
the party primaries as a condidate for Governor. Coming events had again cast 
their shadows before them, when the Democrats in the Assembly pulled up 
even with the opposition, which had held a majority since 1915. Walter 
Edge had made a fine Chief Executive and there was general satisfaction over 
his promotion to the National Senate, but the majority of the voters in the 
State were manifesting a growing discontent under Republican rule. The 
idea of the “Business Governor” were all right in theory, but in practice they 
cost money, particularly his highway, Hudson River Tunnel and Delaware 
River Bridge propositions. The administration had wound up with a 
whacking big net balance in the treasury, but the debt of the State had 
increased and so had the taxes. Edge had introduced a bill whereby the 
funds for the highway system were to be secured by bonds, but this had been 
lost in the Legislature and in its stead a commission had been appointed to 
look into the whole matter of borrowing and taxation as the means of rais- 
ing funds whereby the cost of present improvements might be placed as a 
burden upon the citizenry of the future. Meanwhile a State tax had been 
laid. The Republican Legislature was satisfied to wait to hear what the 
commission would report, but the man in the streets wanted immediate 
action which would cut his taxes. A case of eat the cake and still have it 
was the common ideal. 

Then the Republican legislators had permitted the public utilities, by a 
zoning scheme, to raise street car fares on certain lines to seven cents, And 
that raised a howl in the larger municipalities. It will be remembered that one 
of the most disgraceful of New York mayors won and held his position with 
the slogan, “T’ll give you a five cent fare.” Since the voters of New Jersey 
had rejected an amendment of the State Constitution to permit the women to 
vote, the Republican party leaders were turning a chilly shoulder to advocates 
of women’s suffrage, although there was pending an amendment to the 
United States Constitution which would grant to the opposite sex suffrage. 

Worst of all the XVIIIth Amendment to the Federal Constitution, pro- 
hibiting traffic in liquor, proposed in 1917, had been declared ratified January 
16, 1919, and was to go into effect a year later. New Jersey was one of the 
three states in the Union which had dissented, Rhode Island and Connecticut 
being the others. The amendment started as a war measure under New 
Jersey’s own Democratic contribution to the Presidency. The State, it is 
true, had repudiated him prior to the promulgation of the amendment, but 
with its well-known predilection of the Republican State party for taking the 
wrong political turn on the liquor question, it had come out, reluctantly, but 
definitely, for the enforcement of the XVIIIth Amendment in New Jersey. 
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As a reward of their inept temerity, for the next nine years it was to have the 
pleasure of having Republican legislatures listen to the messages of three 
Democratic Governors, and look on while they used their patronage where 
it would do the Republicans the most harm. 

Both parties went into the gubernatorial primaries in 1919 uncertain as 
to whom they wanted as standard-bearers. The Republicans realized that 
they needed a very strong man. Runyon, as Acting Governor, was in line 
for the nomination, but the results of the primary with four standing, gave 
the nomination to Newton Albert Kendall Bugbee, of Trenton, a man promi- 
nent in the affairs of his city and one who had been influential in the Republi- 
can victories of 1916 to 1918. He had been elected in a joint meeting of the 
Legislature to the State Comptrollership in succession to the man he was to 
have as his opponent in the coming campaign. The Democratic primary 
resulted in the nomination of Edward I. Edwards, then a State Senator from 
Jersey City. He had won by a substantial plurality over his associate in 
many a political battle, James R. Nugent, chief of his party in Essex. The 
plurality in question was 12,649; Edwards’ own county gave him a plurality 
of nearly 21,000; Essex gave Nugent a plurality of something over 11,000. 
The total vote of the primary was about half that cast in the later election. 


Edward I. Edwards—For the main points in a Democratic platform 
and campaign, all that was required were the statements that the party in 
power had been extravagant, that it had not produced out of its hat the 
splendid highways promised, that it was still on the fence as regards 
women’s suffrage, and that it had gone dry. The last point was all that 
was really required to lose the campaign, and the one most used against the 
Republicans. All the eastern part of the United States became interested as 
Edwards and his corps of speakers and writers outlined the methods he would 
use in holding up the enforcement of prohibition in New Jersey, were he 
elected. There were a great many people in the country who had voted to 
ratify the XVIIIth Amendment with the hope that for his one ballot two 
might be registered against it. All eyes were upon Edwards and how he 
would save his State, and show thus the way to other states, to prevent the 
saddling upon the people a restriction for which they were not ready. The 
campaign was full of fireworks and when the lights were out and the sticks 
had come to earth again, behold the Republican plurality of close to 70,000, 
the greatest ever won by any Governor in history (prior to 1928), had shrunk 
and changed to a plurality of 14,510. 

Governor Edwards was no novice in the political game, either in or out 
of office. He had been elected, by the Legislature, in 1911, as State Comp- 
troller, and reélected in 1914, serving for six years in all. He was a good 
banker and comptroller. Something has already been written about his tilt 
with Wilson over the State Treasurership, when the Governor opposed him 
and threw the weight of his influence on the side of Edward E. Grosscup, 
who was elected. The fight had not been in the open, but was forced out 
when Edwards accused the Governor of cowardice in not telling the public 








j 
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what he had told him about his constant loyalty to Wilson. The reply given 
out was that a banker ought not to be treasurer of the State. The upshot of 
this was Edwards joining forces with Nugent in the nomination of Fielder 
for Governor, and, as we have seen, by one of those kaleidoscopic shifts in 
politics, Edwards was the opponent of Nugent in the primary which nom- 
inated him for his present office. 

Mr. Edwards, after his retirement from the Comptrollership in 1917, 
was quiescent for less than a year before returning to public life as the Sena- 
tor from Hudson, November 5, 1918. It was from the vantage point of 
being on the inside that he fought so tellingly in his campaign for Gov- 
ernor. Never either the great orator or debater, he, nevertheless, knew his 
own mind and could make what he thought clear to others. With the 
courage of conviction, which was never questioned, he went about his dis- 
couraging task of being the executive in a State government which was of 
the opposite party. His appointments were held up in the Senate; he could 
get only such legislation as the Republicans cared to dole out to him. How- 
ever clearly and urgently he might declare his wishes, they could but fall on 
dull ears. He defined his attitude upon the question of the Eighteenth 
Amendment, as soon as he was inducted into office. He felt that the elec- 
tion had indicated that Jerseyites were not in favor of surrendering to the 
Federal Government the power of regulating the exercise of their personal 
liberties. It was his conviction that the prohibition amendment had been ille- 
gally foisted upon the people of the State, that the amendment itself was 
unconstitutional, and he wanted, until its legality had been established, that 
by legislation Jersey should refuse to be bound by the amendment. As 
already noted, New Jersey was not among the forty-five states which had 
ratified the amendment. 

The United States Supreme Court handed down the decision that “the 
XVI1Ith Amendment is operative throughout the entire territorial limits of 
the United States and it binds all legislative bodies, courts, public officers and 
individuals within those limits.” The Republican party declared for impar- 
tial enforcement of the Amendment and the laws relating thereto. Edwards, 
as the mouthpiece of his party, attacked the Volstead Act, the activating law 
behind the amendment, from every angle and declared for its modification. 
Back came the Republican Legislature with the Van Ness Act, passing it over 
the veto of the Governor, which gave prohibition agents the power of search, 
seizure, arrest and fine or imprisonment without trial by jury. A mighty 
howl went up that this contravened all constitutional rights, and was a most 
horrific statute generally. And so the fight went on through the whole of the 
Edwards administration, accomplishing nothing more important than to 
stick a label on the Republican party of the State which it has yet to erase. 
The populous districts opposite New York and Philadelphia are anti-prohibi- 
tion in sentiment and practice. One has estimated the production of home 
brew in the northern counties to equal the production of the famous breweries 
of that region in the pre-Volstead days. 

Edwards went after the Highway Commission as he promised he would, 
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and finally removed all of the commissioners, naming others of his own 


choice, a somewhat drastic act, since there were no accusations of graft, . 


incompetency, or even of negligence, except that brought about by its mem- — 
bers being an unpaid force and, therefore, giving only part time service. The 
Legislature squared the account by naming new members of the Interstate 
and Tunnel Commission. This was possible under the provisions of the 
so-called tunnel ripper bill which quite aroused the ire of the Governor, who 
had vetoed it on its original passage. Very little else of the Edwards’ program 
even came up for consideration in the Legislature, and aside from the few 
things mentioned and certain measures looking to the payment of the State’s 
debt to its more than 100,000 soliders of the World War, public utilities 
restrictions, the putting before the people of bond, bonus, and women’s suf- 
frage proposals, some feeble civil service and equalization of taxation ges- 
tures, the three years of legislation under Governor Edwards lacked out- 
standing features for which he was directly responsible. More than a thou- 
sand laws were added to the statute books during these three years. Of para- 
mount importance was the compact between the states of New Jersey and 
New York which resulted in the “Port of New York Authority,” a commis- 
sion with the manifold duties and responsibilities of coordinating, extending 
and developing to the limit the facilities of the Port of New York, and also 
oversight of the building of bridges between the two states. 

Governor Edwards was nominated in the Democratic primaries of 1922, 
without opposition, for United States Senator. Joseph S. Frelinghuysen was 
out to succeed himself at Washington. The campaign was fought out on the 
wet and dry question, with Frelinghuysen voting to seat in the National Sen- 
ate the scandalous Truman Newberry, of Michigan, who had spent such an 
enormous sum to gain that seat, counting heavily against him. The Governor 
won by a heretofore unprecedented plurality of 89,133. It may be forgotten 
by many that Governor Edwards had the support of Jersey Democracy at the 
Presidential nomination convention at San Francisco, in 1910, to head the 
national ticket. If he received but few votes from any other State, it at least 
did honor to a native son of Jersey. 


Judge George S. Silzer, in 1922, was elected Governor over his Repub- 
lican opponent, the former Acting Governor William N. Runyon, who had 
been more successful in the primaries than four years before. The handsome 
plurality of 43,894 given the popular judge was an encouraging increase over 
the 14,510 of Edwards’ and was evidence of a growing desire, or hope, for 
some way out of the “dry” slough of despond. The campaign was waged 
like the former one upon the liquor question or, as the Democratic candidate put 
it, “Whether we should have Prohibition, with all its attending evils, or Tem- 
perance, with all its attendant blessings.” A favorite quotation of Judge 
Silzer came fram the immortal writer of the Declaration of Independence, 
who said on one occasion: “No nation is drunken where wine is cheap; 
and none sober where ardent spirits are substituted as a common beverage. 
Wine is in truth the only antidote to the bane of whiskey!’ To which Silzer 
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joined the suggestion, “We might well include a light wholesome glass of 
beer, with what he said of wine.” The paramount issue of the campaign 
was the enforcement of the Volstead Act, with both candidates unequivocal 
in their attitudes. The electorate showed its mind decisively ; down with 
Volsteadism. The five-cent street railway fare, equitable taxation, State 
highways, tunnels and bridges, and the endeavor to place the blame for the 
high price of coal, were subsidiary matters discussed in the campaign, but 
played but minor r6les in the election. 

Judge Silzer had been knocking at the door of politics for higher recog- 
nition for some time. In the caucus at which Professor Woodrow Wilson 
was nominated for Governor, his name had been mentioned and he had 
received 210 ballots, consisting mainly of the solid vote of his own county, 
Middlesex, and of Passaic and Bergen. His platform at that time was anti- 
bribery in elections. He gave his support to Wilson, faithfully, and was in 
line for some of the more prominent offices in the patronage of Governor 
Wilson. But there were other aspirants, and they won. He wanted to be 
Secretary of State, but the Governor appointed David Crater, of Monmouth 
County. Just then the resignation of Chancellor Mahlon Pitney to become a 
Justice of the United States Supreme Court, left open a place for the disap- 
pointed Middlesex statesman. But Wilson gave the place to another and 
instead appointed Silzer prosecutor of pleas of his own county, in which 
office he served until 1914, when he was made a circuit judge by Governor 
Fielder. In 1915 he was again reappointed by Fielder for the full term of 
seven years. He resigned his judicial position to accept the nomination for 
Governor. 

Every man appreciates the honor of being elected by the people to high 
office, but it is doubtful whether Judge Silzer enjoyed being the executive of 
New Jersey with almost unanimously opposition legislatures to face. The 
one hope of his party was to hold fast what they had gained upon a question 
which could not serve forever; prohibition, until new issues could be found 
which could swing the Assembly elections its way. Governor Silzer, the 
suave, easy-going, skilled politician, was the man for the job. He made and 
held friends; he was very persuasive where force could not avail; his expe- 
rience and training as lawyer, judge and politician fitted him well for the 
task of raising new issues should they be needed to take the place of prohi- 
bition when this question had been worn threadbare, or the Republicans 
became wise enough to swing along with the popular trend. 

Governor Silzer walked warily as a Governor, keeping off thin ice as 
well as one could. He used the veto power, which was his, somewhat fero- 
ciously, but did it in a manner which drew attention to himself and his party 
as martyrs for great causes, victims of the unreasoning persecution of unprin- 
cipled foes. The Governor sent his thoughtful, well-conceived and worded 
messages to the Legislature, covering every problem or issue which could be 
dug up. Taxation had been a issue as long as there had been a State, but 
Silzer revivified it and tried to set the people to doing something more than 
grin and bear their taxes. The regulatinn of public utilities was a perennial 
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subject for discussion. Good roads, labor legislation, and prohibition were 
of more recent rise. Then there were the problems growing out of the 
abandonment of the Morris Canal, the potable water problem—present and 
future—lower priced coal and the “high cost of living,” and the development 
of the Port of New York was of immediate interest. 

There was enough dynamite packed in these issues to engage the wary 
attentions of a wiser body of legislators than has ever yet been elected. Sil- 
zer simply took these from which to make a running start. His regular and 
special messages uncovered more things for the Republican Legislature to 
do than the three could have handled properly in nine years. The suggestions 
of his messages were not merely words, nor were his proposals neither perti- 
nent nor feasible. The embryo of much of what is called present-day legis- 
lation may be found in his almost forgotten documents. As one said of him, 
“He had so little to do except sign vetoes that he could spend his time think- 
ing out schemes for others.” At any rate, Governor Silzer quietly and per- 
sistently opened up new fields of endeavor for the party in power. If they 
paid no attention to what he wrote, his revenge came in floods of criticism he 
let loose on those who were doing things—making laws rather than proposing 
them. From one standpoint the Democratic party in New Jersey held the 
enviable position of sharing in none of the responsibilities of government 
and yet having such a mouthpiece as the Governor to proclaim abroad the 
delinquencies and the failings of its opponents. 

Silzer could act, when free to do so, with courage and severity. There 
was a trolley car strike in 1923 which tied up the traction lines in one hun- 
dred and forty-two municipalities. The efforts of the Public Utility Com- 
mission to restore service were futile. The Governor, pointing out that the 
right of the people to that service was clear, directed the Attorney-General 
to apply for a mandatory injunction. Within two weeks the cars were run- 
ning again, and on most of the lines the five-cent fare was restored. The 
“jJitney” bus had a deal to do with both breaking the strike and reducing the 
fares. In so doing, a new mode of urban transportation and a new problem 
were introduced. The motor bus proved too successful and many electric 
lines since have been driven out of business. The problem involved was 
solved by subjecting motor competition to regulation. 

Silzer, when it suited his purpose, never lacked the courage to do a bit 
of “ripping” of commissions or boards. He completely made over the High- 
way Commission, took certain legislative prerogatives into his own hands, and 
then boldly asked that more powers of appointment and discharge be placed 
in the hands of the executive. He was a leader of his party, at that time, with 
all due allowance given to the rise of Frank Hague, mayor of Jersey City, 
and the present Democratic boss of New Jersey. 

When all is summed up, Governor Silzer throughout his administration 
sat and held the reins while a runaway Legislature had its own way. To the 
credit of the Republicans went all that was accomplished during the three 
years. Its representatives at Trenton carried through in splendid shape the 
good roads program, they made possible the completion of the tunnel under 
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the Hudson, and had the Delaware Bridge well under way. A popular vote 
of 1924—412,825 to 110,318—gave the commission another $8,000,000 to 
complete the tunnel. Bridges were projected at Bayonne, Elizabeth, Perth 
Amboy, and the Hudson River. New Jersey was getting transportation- 
wise. The Port of New York and the Port of Camden Authorities had their 
duties and powers increased. Many public works and improvements of great 
magnitude were inaugurated. If the bonded debt was run up to nearly 
$70,000,000, the strictly governmental finances were in good shape, there 
being an ample surplus. Never had so much been spent upon education in 
the State; incidentally, the Teachers’ Pension and Annuity Fund had been 
placed upon a sound basis. The institutions of the State had been enlarged 
and consolidated and better managed than for years, and this in spite of a 
contrary vote of the people on bonding to improve and increase the number of 
such institutions. It was an enactment of 1923 establishing the “Half Mill 
Tax,” bringing in annually about two and one-half million dollars, which 
made possible the expansion of this phase of the government’s work. This 
tax measure, in the face of much Democratic criticism, has been passed by 
every Legislature since 1923. 


The Port of New York Authority was a part of the “port” agitations 
which rose to such heights in most of the larger coastal cities after the 
World War. To make a super port of New York City’s waters required 
agreement with, and support of, New Jersey. The movement may be said to 
have started in the latter-mentioned State in 1916, when New Jersey started 
action before the Interstate Commerce Commission over the question as to 
whether freight rates to Jersey rail ends should not be lower than to New 
York City destinations. The commission decided that the harbor should be 
treated as a whole and not split into parts. As a sequel to this decision the 
Port of New York Authority was born. Under Governor Edge, Jersey 
joined with New York in a bi-state commission, which studied all the prob- 
lems involved and reported that a Port Compact, or Treaty, which they 
formulated, should be adopted by both states. This treaty was accepted by 
both legislatures on April 30, 1921, and affirmed by Congress. What is 
known as the Comprehensive Plan was approved by the states and Congress 
in 1922. The treaty created the Port of New York Authority as a public 
corporation representing the two states. The plan outlined the development 
of the port as a whole, particularly in reference to its freight, and provided 
in a general way for the protection of the port from rivals, for the upbuild- 
ing of the port, and the removal of handicaps. The details of the plan are 
too numerous for even the listing, but they cover about all the works required 
and contingencies which may arise; changes and additions may be made at 
any time. 

The Port District is administered by the Port of New York Authority, 
under powers described in the treaty: “The Port Authority shall constitute 
a body, both corporate and politic, with full power and authority to purchase, 
construct, lease and—or—operate any terminal or transportation facility 
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within said district; to make charges for the use thereof; for any of such — b 
purposes to own, hold, lease and—or—operate real or personal property, to 
borrow money and secure the same with bonds or by mortgages upon any 
property held or to be held by it.” The Authority cannot take any public 
property, neither can it pledge city or State credit, impose taxes or levy 
assessment for benefits. It has to finance itself by the sale of its own securi- 
ties. The personnel of the port body consists of three commissioners from 
each State; Governor Silzer served for five years on the Authority and was 
its chairman. The staff of the organization has been headed for some years 
by John E. Ramsey and includes many prominent engineers and experts. 

Something of the importance of the Port Authority may be understood 
when one realizes that the Port of New York includes an area of almost 
1,500 square miles, with a waterfront of 483 miles in length. Measured 
around the piers, the sides only, the total length is 633 miles, of which New 
Jersey has 206 miles. It is estimated that 75,000,000 tons of freight annually 
move in or out of the port by rail, and 40,000,000 by steamship. The value 
in 1925 of the water borne commerce in a year was more than eight billion 
dollars. The population of the district is approximately 9,000,000, and the 
commission does the work which would require more or less of close to two 
hundred municipalities included in the district. The region has in it more 
manufacturing industries than Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis and Cleveland 
combined. 

Governor Silzer departed from Trenton leaving a heritage of a reason- 
ably well consolidated Democratic machine, a number of issues on which 
to wage a campaign, and quantities of arraignments of the Republican Legis- 
lature for their sins of omission and commission. But when, in 1925, it came 
time to nominate governors and other officials, and write party platforms, 
live issues were lacking; on most of the vital propositions the two parties 
were in practical agreement. The Republican Legislature had attained some 
of the wisdom of the burned child, and discreetly ignored prohibition by the 
simple expedient of interring all wet measures in committees. The question 
of paramount interest was whom Senator Edge and Frank Hague would 
have nominated by the primaries, and which machine would prove more- 
powerful in the election. 


Governor A. Harry Moore—The primaries of June 16, 1925, resulted 
in the nomination by the Republicans for Governor of Arthur Whitney; the 
Democrats chose A. Harry Moore. As usual the Democratic primary reg- 
istered a much smaller number of votes than the Republican. In the election 
of November the Democratic nominee received a plurality of 38,428. For 
the statistically inclined there follows some figures of primaries and elections 
of this period. The United States Senatorial primary of 1924 reads: Edge, 
Republican, 247,858; Kean, Republican, 183,886; Donnelly, Democrat, 114,- 
023, of which 43,943 votes were cast in Hudson County. In the election, 
Senator Edge totalled 608,020 and Donnelly 331,034, Hudson being the only 
county giving him a plurality (24,281); Edge received larger pluralities 
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than this in Essex, Bergen, Passaic, Union and Camden. In the Presidential 
elections of 1924, the Republican vote was 675,162; Democratic 297,743, 
Hudson by barely ten thousand was the sole Democratic county. Now for 
the State elections of 1925, whose figures have been already listed. Three 
counties gave pluralities to make up the net of 38,428: Passaic, 2,370; Mid- 
dlesex, 3,201, and Hudson, 103,995. Now compare this with the returns of 
1928. Hamilton Fish Keane, who had been badly defeated in the primaries 
of 1924, was the Republican nominee in 1928 and was elected to the United 
States Senate with a plurality of 233,129 over Edward I. Edwards, who won 
only a single county, Hudson (55,139). For Governor, Morgan F. Larson, 
Republican, over William L. Dill, Democrat, was given a plurality of 1 52,277. 
Hudson, with 52,543, and Passaic, with 1,215, were the only counties piling 
up Democratic pluralities. The pluralities of both counties had been reduced 
a half, while the total vote in the State had increased about 900,000 to 
1,500,000. 

In drawing references from the above statistics consider the implications 
-of these also: The polls of 1928 showed that Hudson and Essex counties 
combined held more than one-third of the votes in New Jersey; with Bergen 
and Passaic, the four counties had more votes than the combined numbers of 
the seventeen other counties. Lastly: In 1925, Hudson County contained 
one-third of the Democrats in Jersey; in 1928 just a shade less. Jersey City 
contains more than half of the population of Hudson County and Mayor 
Frank Hague is the absolute Democratic ruler of Jersey City, and, therefore, 
of Hudson County; and, therefore, . . . . what? 

A. Harry Moore enlivened what might have been a dull campaign with 
his vigorous advocacy of modification of the Volstead Act, criticisms of the 
Anti-Saloon League, and discussions of taxation, Department of Institutions, 
the coal trust, and partisan legislation. Fully as interesting was his attitude 
towards labor enactments, the humanitarian duties of the State and the 
development of recreational centers and State parks. The basis of the most 
of his messages to the Legislature are to be found in his campaign speeches 
and those of his lieutenants. 

The Governor looked at life from the standpoint of a man who had risen 
from humble circumstances to high preferment. Of Scotch-Irish parentage, 
a native of Jersey City, he overcame great obstacles to become a lawyer, 
graduate of the New Jersey Law School, member of the bar in 1922. His 
political education was gained in a rough and tough school, the Democratic 
machine of Jersey City. In 1908 he was secretary to Mayor Oscar Wittpenn, 
in which capacity he served until 1911, when he was named as city collector. 

Shortly after the Walsh Act introduced commission government and 
was adopted by Jersey City. In 1913 some ninety-two candidates stood 
for nomination to commissionerships in an elimination primary. Frank 
Hague, Mark M. Fagan and A. Harry Moore emerged from the lot as three 
of the ten nominees and won election over the Wittpenn regulars. Moore 
became Director of Parks and Public Property, serving until 1924, when he 
was made Director of Revenue and Finance. In all elections to succeed him- 
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self he received increasing majorities, being top man in both the 1921 and 
1925 elections. 

As a commissioner he became something of a national figure as a pro- 
moter of welfare movements in his city. ‘He established playgrounds and 
recreational centers where none existed before, formed athletic leagues for 
both winter and summer sports, and established a successful program of park 
construction that brought Jersey City to a foremost place in this respect 
throughout the country. Not content with his development plan for the 
youth of the city, Moore found time to enlarge upon a scheme of municipal 
expansion that included many new residential and commercial centers, not the 
least important of which was the new shore front improvement on the west- 
erly side of the city that is destined to create a vast area of development for 
commercial activity. He is also father of the ‘covered cut’—a link in the 
State Highway vehicular tunnel plan.” 

Governor Moore’s record as the Chief Executive of New Jersey is too 
much a matter of recent newspaper history to need relating. One who should 
know best has summarized the outstanding events of his administration in 
1926, 1927 and 1928 as follows: 


Uniform Traffic Act. 

Veto power over acts of New Jersey members of the Port 
Authority. 

Financing and starting of the Hudson River Bridge. 

Completion and opening to the public of the Holland Tunnels. 

Completion and opening to the public of the two bridges 
between Staten Island and New Jersey. 

Completion and opening of the Camden-Philadelphia Bridge. 

Starting of Bayonne and Staten Island Bridge. 

Strengthening of the banking system through branch banks. 

Giving Attorney-General power to examine stock issues and 
take action against those who attempt to float fake securities. 

Increasing number and efficiency of State troopers. 

Transfer Inheritance Tax Act. 

Establishing a complete highway system for the State, and 
providing funds for its construction. 

Zoning Amendment to the Constitution. 

Defeat of all other Constitutional Amendments. 

Repeal of several hundred old statutes. 

State building code applied to theatres, grand stands, etc., 
which heretofore were built in outlying districts without regard to 
safety, because of lack of local building restrictions. 

Permitting towns to join with each other in construction of 
water and sewage systems and sewage disposal plants. 

Adding Air Unit to the National Guard. 

Construction of a new State Building adjoining State House. 

Normal School for Hudson County. 

Establishment of Small Claims Courts, to enable tradesmen to 
collect bills without turning them over to lawyers or collection 
agencies. 
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Increasing dower and courtesy rights. 

Workmen’s Compensation Law. 

Giving towns right to acquire lands for airports. 

Thorough canvass of crippled children of the State; and pro- 
viding that doctors shall report crippled children who come under 
their care. Plans for their care, education and vocational treatment. 

Commission to report on marsh lands in North Jersey ; their 
proper development. 

Commission to fix status of Rutgers College and its relation to 
the State. 

Commission to make survey of education in New Jersey. 

Commission to study question of tangible personal property tax, 
with a view to relieving that assessment. 

Commissions to study Mechanics’ Lien and Mortgage laws, 
with a view to simplifying the practice. 

Lessening beach pollution through strict enforcement of rules 
of War Department. 


Governor Larson—In 1928 Morgan F. Larson, Republican, was 
elected Governor over William L. Dill, Democrat, by a vote of 824,005 to 
671,728 as has already been related. Governor Larson, of Perth Amboy, is 
a native of that city. He is a civil engineer and financier. He has served his 
city and county a total of thirteen years as engineer; was elected to the 
State Senate in 1921, 1924, 1927, being majority leader of that body in 1925, 
and President of the Senate for the 1926 session. While there he sponsored 
bills for the expansion of the State Highways System, the New York-New 
Jersey bridges, and many other important projects. 
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